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EDITORIAL 


During  the  current  year  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring 
the  publication  of  the  Journal  up  to  date.  Unfortunately, 
though  some  progress  has  been  made,  our  efforts  were  not  as 
successful  as  we  had  hoped,  due,  among  other  things,  to  the 
incidence  of  the  Printers’  Strike.  However,  it  is  hoped 
that  shortly  much  of  that  leeway  will  be  made  up,  and  that, 
perhaps  within  the  next  year,  publication  will  return  to 
normal. 

A glance  at  the  contents  of  the  present  volume  will 
shew  that  every  attempt  is  being  made  to  include  papers 
with  as  wide  an  appeal  as  possible.  In  spite  of  increasing 
production  costs,  we  have  been  able  to  maintain  our  usual 
high  standard  of  publication,  due  to  the  continued  loyal 
support  of  our  members. 
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MIDLETON  SCHOOL,  CO.  COEK. 

By  Michael  Quane,  Member. 

W BITING  from  the  Palace  at  Whitehall  to  her  husband,  King  William, 
in  Ireland,  on  15  July  1690,  immediately  after  his  defeat  of  her 
father  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  Queen  Mary  pleaded: 

“ I have  been  also  desired  to  beg  you  not  to  be  too  quick  in  parting 
with  the  confiscated  estates,  but  consider  whether  you  will  not  keep 
some  for  public  schools,  to  instruct  the  poor  Irish;  for  my  part;  I 
must  needs  say  that  I think  you  would  do  very  well  if  you  would 
consider  what  care  can  be  taken  of  the  poor  souls  there. 

And  indeed  if  you  give  me  leave,  I must  tell  you,  I think  the 
wonderful  deliverance  and  success  you  have  had  should  oblige  you 
to  think  upon  doing  what  you  can,  for  the  advancement  of  true 
religion,  and  promoting  the  Gospel. 

Though  this  letter  was  preserved  by  the  King,  having  been  found  among 
his  personal  papers  after  his  death, 2 he  ignored  his  wife’s  wishes  when  the 
time  came  for  the  disposal  of  the  vast  areas  throughout  the  country  regarded 
as  forfeit  after  the  ill-advised  surrender  of  the  Irish  Army  to  Ginckle  at 
Limerick  under  the  so-called  Treaty  of  1691.  In  his  distribution  of  the  con- 
fiscated estates,  no  lands  were  assigned  by  William  for  the  purposes  of 
school  endowments  as  had  been  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  by 
his  great-grandfather  (James  I)  and  by  his  grandfather  (Charles  I)  in  con- 
nection with  the  establishment  of  the  Ulster  Eoyal  Schools  (Armagh, 
Dungannon,  Enniskillen,  Cavan  and  Eaphoe)  and  the  similar  schools  at 
Carysfort,  Co.  Wicklow,  and  Banagher.  Neither  was  any  condition  required 
of  the  new  grantees  in  regard  to  the  application  of  any  part  of  their  lands 
or  rents  to  any  public  purpose  whatsoever,  and  in  fact  only  two  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  King  William’s  profligate  bounty  made  provision  for  schools. 

William  confined  himself  to  indulging  his  personal  desires  in  his 
distribution  of  the  confiscated  lands  in  Ireland.  He  asserted  that  he  was 
not  only  led  by  inclination,  but  thought  himself  “ obliged  in  justice  to  reward 

1 Sir  John  Dalrymple,  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Dublin,  1773.  Vol.  11  f, 
Appendix,  p.  164. 

2 See  reference  at  p.  66  in  Cal.  S.P.  Dom.  1690-1691 — King  William’s  Chest.  7.  No.  98. 
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those  who  had  served  well,  and  particularly  in  the  reduction  of  Ireland,  out 
of  the  Estates  forfeited  to  me  by  the  Rebellion  there. 

This  assertion  however  was  not  based  on  fact,  and  the  shrewd  con- 
temporary diarist,  John  Evelyn,  noted  disapprovingly  that  “ the  prodigious 
donations  of  the  Irish  forfeitures,  which  were  intended  by  Parliament  to  be 
set  apart  for  discharging  the  vast  national  debt  . . . the  King  had  in  great 
measure  given  to  some  of  his  favourites  of  both  sexes,  Dutch  and  others 
of  little  merit,  and  very  unseasonably.”^ 

Even  Macaulay,  despite  his  strong  partiality  towards  King  William, 
concedes  that  in  the  matter  of  the  grants  of  the  forfeitures  in  Ireland 
‘‘  candid  and  intelligent  men,  whatever  veneration  they  may  feel  for  the 
memory  of  William,  must  find  it  impossible  to  deny  that,  in  his  eagerness 
to  enrich  and  aggrandise  his  personal  friends,  he  too  often  forgot  what  was 
due  to  his  own  reputation  and  to  the  public  interest.”®  In  particular 
Macaulay  laments  that  there  was  ‘‘  indeed  an  unfortunate  grant,  a grant 
which  could  not  be  brought  to  light  without  much  mischief  and  much 
scandal.”® 

This  ‘‘  unfortunate  grant  ” was  singled  out  for  reference  in  the  following 
terms  in  the  First  Report, ^ delivered  to  the  British  House  of  Commons  on 
December  15,  1699,  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  Parliament  to 
enquire  into  the  Irish  forfeitures:  — 

‘‘We  shall  now  conclude  our  Report  by  laying  before  your  Honours 
another  grant  of  considerable  value,  which  we  are  apprehensive  does 
not  fall  within  the  Letter  of  our  Enquiry:  But  since  the  benefit  of 
some  forfeited  Leases  or  Holdings  are  therein  granted,  we  chose 
rather  to  lay  the  whole  Grant  before  you,  than  be  thought  deficient 
in  executing  any  part  of  our  Duty,  or  what  might  be  expected  from 
us. 

A Grant  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland,  dated  the  30th  day  of 
May,  1695,  passed  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Villiers,  now  Countess  of 
Orkney,  of  all  the  Private  Estates  of  the  late  King  James  (except 
some  small  part  in  Grant  to  the  Lord  Athlone)  containing  95,649 
Acres,  worth  per  Annum  £25,995  18s.  Value  Total  £337,943  9s. 

There  is  payable  out  of  this  Estate  Two  Thousand  Pounds  per 
annum  to  the  Lady  Susannah  Bellasis®  for  her  life;  and  also  One 
Thousand  Pounds  per  annum  to  Mrs.  Godfrey®  for  her  life;  and 

3 His  Majesty’s  Answer  of  February  26,  1699,  to  the  humble  Address  of  the  House  of 
Commons  relating  to  the  Grants  of  Forfeited  Estates  in  Ireland. 

i The  Diary  of  John  Evelyn  (1620-1706),  Globe  Edition,  1908,  pp.  449-450. 

5 & 6 History  of  England  (Firth’s  Edition,  1915),  Vol.  VI,  pp.  2958  and  2962. 

7 London  : Printed  by  Edw,  Jones  in  the  Savoy ; and  re-printed  in  Dublin  by  John 
Brocas  in  School-House-Lane,  1700. 

8 & 9 Vol.  IV.  New  Series  (H.M.S.O.  1908)  of  The  House  of  Lords  MSS.  1699-1702, 
contains  the  following  notes  regarding  these  ladies  : 

“ Susan,  Lady  Belasyse.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Armine  of  Osgodby,  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  at  the  age  of  13  married  Sir  Henry  Belasyse.  After  the  death  of  her 
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ELIZABETH  VILLIERS,  COUNTESS  OF  ORKNEY.  (From  the 
portrait  by  KneJler,  given  by  her  to  Swift,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  her 
son-in-law,  Lord  Orrery). 

Letters  to  Stella:  “Lady  Orkney  has  given  me  her  picture,  a very  fine 
original  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller’s;  it  is  now  a mending.  He  has  favoured 
her  squint  admirably;  and  you  know  how  I love  a cast  in  the  eye.’’ — Letter 
No.  LIX.  London,  Jan.  25,  1712-13. 
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almost  all  the  old  Leases  determine  in  May  1701,  and  then  this 
Estate  will  answer  the  Values  above  mentioned.” 

I.  THE  FOUNDEESS. 

“ Mrs.”  Elizabeth  Villiers,  later  Countess  of  Orkney,  ‘‘  had  the  honour, 
if  such  it  may  be  termed,  of  being  the  only  Englishwoman  selected  by  King 
William  as  his  mistress.  ”1®  Before  her  death.  Queen  Mary  prepared  a letter 
which  she  left  for  William  and  in  which,  from  the  far  side  of  the  grave, 
she  implored  him  ‘‘  to  discontinue  an  intercourse  which  she  had  ever 
bewailed.  Tenison  bore  the  letter  after  the  Queen’s  death  and  exacted  a 
promise  from  William  to  break  off  his  connection  with  his  mistress,  preach- 
ing upon  the  occasion  a sermon  ‘Concerning  Holy  Eesolution’  which  was 
printed  by  the  Eoyal  Command,  30  December  1694. 

A good  deal  of  romantic  nonsense  has  been  written  concerning  William’s 
apparent  anguish  during  the  illness  and  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  Macaulay 
in  particular  elaborates  on  the  King’s  ‘‘  agony  of  grief  ” at  the  loss  of  ” the 
most  tender  and  beloved  of  all  his  friends.” 

As  against  this.  Sir  Charles  Firth  emphasises  ‘‘  that  Macaulay  seems 
to  have  deliberately  understated  William’s  harshness  to  Mary.  As  late  as 
1685  her  chaplain  wrote  that  ‘it  is  too  true  the  Princess’s  heart  is  ready  to 
break;  and  yet  she  . . . counterfeits  the  greatest  joy’.  . . . Macaulay  implies 
too  that  after  1687  Elizabeth  Villiers  ceased  to  have  more  intimate  relations 
with  William  than  those  of  intellectual  companionship  (V.2414.  XX,  VI 
2962  XXV).  It  is  difficult  to  be  positive  on  such  a question,  but  it  is  reason- 
ably certain  that  her  husband’s  infidelity  was  a cross  Mary  bore  until 
her  death.”^2 

After  the  Queen’s  death,  it  is  stated  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
represented  to  William  ‘‘  the  great  injury  he  had  done  to  that  excellent  wife 
by  his  adultery  with  the  Lady  Villiers.  The  King  took  it  well  and  did  not 
deny  his  crime  but  faithfully  promised  the  Archbishop  he  would  have  no 
more  to  do  with  her. 

In  the  interval  of  several  weeks  between  the  Queen’s  death  and  her 
interment, 

‘‘  Publique  fame  saith  that  our  old  acquaintance  Mrs.  Betty  Villiers 
hath  received  a message  that  he  [de  Koning]  can  see  her  noe  more. 

husband  in  a duel  in  1667,  she  was  on  very  intimate  terms  with  the  Duke  of  York,  after- 
wards James  II,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  anxious  to  marry  her.  In  1674  she  was 
created  Baroness  Belasyse  for  life.  She  was  one  of  the  Protestant  ladies  present  at  the 
accouchement  of  Mary  of  Modena,  who  signed  the  deposition  as  to  the  birth  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.” 

“ Arabella  Churchill  was  at  one  time  the  mistress  of  James  II.  She  was  a sister  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  mother  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  She  afterwards  married 
Colonel  Charles  Godfrey.”  Footnotes  p.  54. 

10  Jesse  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England  (London,  1843),  Vol.  I,  p.  242. 

11  D.N.B.,  Vol.  LVIII  (1899),  p.  326. 

12  Firth,  A Commentary  on  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  pp.  310-11. 

13  Whiston’s  Memoirs,  Vol.  I,  p.  100. 
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I was  with  an  intimate  of  hers  this  day  who  denys  any  such  message 
is  come  tho  I helieve  it  [hath]  or  will  come,  for  I hear  of  a younger 
and  fairer  successor,  and  your  Lordsh.  is  not  so  little  a friend  to  love 
not  to  know  such  alterations  possible. 

The  Queen  was  buried  on  March  5,  1695,  and  on  April  25  following,  the 
King  made  an  open  disposition  in  reward  of  his  ex-mistress  “ for  the  favours 
she  had  conferred  on  him,”i5  as  his  warrant  was  issued  at  Kensington  on 
that  date  granting  to  Elizabeth  Villiers,  spinster,  all  the  lands  which  King 
James,  as  Duke  of  York,  had  possessed  in  Ireland. 

Later  in  the  year  1695  the  King  arranged  for  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth 
with  “ Lord  George,  fifth  son  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  a man  who  had 
faithfully  served  under  King  William  both  in  Ireland  and  Flanders.  . . . 
Whether  in  uniting  himself  to  the  discarded  mistress  of  another  man.  Lord 
George  was  actuated  by  gratitude  to  his  sovereign — whether  he  was  hurried 
on  by  love,  or  influenced  by  the  expectation  of  those  honours  which  were 
afterwards  conferred  upon  him — it  would  now  be  useless  to  inquire. 
Macaulay  suggests  the  probability  that  the  bridegroom  “ held  the  courtier- 
like doctrine  that  a lady  is  not  dishonoured  by  having  been  the  paramour 
of  a king.  ”18 

The  marriage  entry  in  the  register  of  the  Church  of  St.  Martin’s, 
Ludgate,  is  as  follows:  — 

1695.  Novr.  25.  The  Right  Honourable  George  Lord  Hamilton,  of 
the  Parish  of  St.  James,  Westminster,  bachelor,  and  Elizabeth 
Villiers,  of  the  same  parish,  spinster,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Villiers, 
Knt.  Marshal  of  England. i® 

By  indentures  of  lease  and  release,  the  release  being  effected  two 
days  before  her  marriage,  Elizabeth  Villiers  took  the  precaution  of  trans- 
ferring to  her  brother  Edward  (Viscount  Villiers)  and  Thomas  Brodrick^® 
all  her  estates  in  Ireland  to  be  held  by  them  and  by  their  survivors  on  her 
behalf.  By  subsequent  indentures,  the  release  dated  23  October  1696,  she 

14  Rijks  Geschiedkundige  Publicatien  K.S.  24 — Correspondentie  van  Willem  III  en  van 
Hans  Willem  Bentinck,  p.  668,  footnote  3. 

The  above  letter  of  February  1,  1695,  is  included  in  the  footnote  with  the  following 
text  : In  Publ.  Misc.  No.  113.  Zijn  drie  brieven,  bevattende  nieuwtjes  uit  Londen, 
geschreven  door  iemand,  die  werkzaam  was  aan  het  “ Victuall  Office,  aan  Athlone,  dd.  1, 
22  Februari  en  22  Maart,  1694/5.  In  den  eersten  komt  dit  interessante  berichtje  voor  ; 

‘ Publique  fame  . . . possible.’  Bij  de  brieven  ligt  een  enveloppe  waarover  Portland 
schreef  ‘ ge  ntercipieerde  brieven  van  Mr.  Fielding 

15  Jesse,  op.  cit.  p.  245. 

16  Cal.  S.P.  Dorn.  1694-5,  p.  441. 

17  Jesse,  op.  cit.,  p.  244. 

1®  Macaulay,  op.  cit.  Vol.  VI,  p.  2962. 

19  Malcolm  Londinium  Redivium,  Vol.  V,  p.  357. 

20  Member  of  King  William’s  Privy  Council ; eldest  son  of  Sir  St.  John  Brodrick  who, 
for  his  services  in  the  war  in  Ireland  from  1641  was  given  large  estates  in  the  Barony  of 
Barrymore  in  1653,  and  additional  grants  of  confiscated  lands  under  the  Act  of  Settlement 
and  by  patent  dated  January  2,  1670,  under  which  certain  of  these  lands  were  erected  into 
the  Manor  of  Midleton. 
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conveyed  to  Alan  Brodrick^i  (brother  of  Thomas  Brodrick)  and  Laurence 
Clayton, 22  portion  of  these  estates  for  the  endowment  of  the  School  at 
Midleton,  County  Cork,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 


II.  THE  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

The  Private  Estate  of  King  James  comprised  all  the  lands  which  had 
been  granted  by  Cromwell  to  the  regicides  in  Ireland  and  which  had  been 
assigned  after  the  Bestoration  by  Charles  II  to  his  brother  for  his  support 
as  Duke  of  York.  Davis  felt  that  instead  of  disposing  of  these  lands  in  this 
manner  Charles  “ might  have  made  a provision  for  a few  more  of  the 
worst  cases  of  injustice  ” resulting  from  the  Cromwellian  confiscations,  but 
he  points  out  that  James  subsequently  “ to  his  honour  be  it  spoken  had 
thrown  these  estates  into  the  general  fund  for  the  reprisal  of  the  injured 
Irish.  ”23 

William  directed  on  April  8,  1692,  that  the  several  lands  in  Ireland 
which  ‘‘  formerly  belonged  to  the  late  King  James  whilst  he  was  Duke  of 
York  be  granted  to  Henry  Guy,  Eobert  Eochfort  and  Matthew  Hutton  to 
hold  to  them  and  their  heirs  by  fealty  and  the  crown  rent  of  six  shillings 
and  eightpence  yearly.  ”2^  As  there  was  no  mention  of  a consideration  in 
connection  with  this  transaction,  it  was  obvious  that  the  grantees  were  to 
hold  the  lands  in  trust.  There  is  contemporary  evidence  that  the  trust  was 
designed  from  the  begirming  in  the  interest  of  Elizabeth  Villiers.25  The 
apparently  irrevocable  diversion  of  this  extensive  property  to  such  a purpose 
must  have  irked  the  corrupt  and  greedy  group  of  adventurers  and  their 
auxiliaries  who  were  at  this  time  enriching  themselves  in  Ireland. 26  The 
issue  of  the  patent  was  delayed  by  the  officials  in  Dublin  Castle  for  as  long 
as  possible.  It  was  finally  passed  under  the  Great  Seal  on  June  1,  1693, 


21  Second  son  of  Sir  St.  John  Brodrick.  “ Having  taken  an  active  part  in  behalf  of 
William  of  Orange,  he  was,  along  with  his  brother,  attainted  by  the  first  Parliament  of 
James  II,  a circumstance  which  probably  assisted  his  early  promotion  under  William. 
On  19  February,  1690-1,  he  was  made  King’s  Sergeant,  and  on  1 June,  1695,  he  was 
appointed  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland.”  D.N.B.,  Vol.  VI  (1886),  p.  383. 

22  Then  residing  at  Mallow.  A legal  associate  and  presumably  a relative  of  Alan 
Brodrick,  through  whose  influence  he  was  afterwards  made  a King’s  Sergeant. 

23  Davis.  The  Patriot  Parliament  of  1689,  p.  148. 

24  See  Cal.  S.P.  Dorn.  1695,  p.  88. 

25  Letter  from  Dublin  Castle,  June  4,  1695  : ‘‘  Several  leases  and  contracts  have  been 
made  by  Mrs.  Villiers  and  her  agents,  and  rents  have  been  paid  to  them  since  the  passing 
of  the  patent  to  Mr.  Guy,  Mr.  Rochfort  and  Mr.  Hutton,  for  Mrs.  Villiers’  use.” — Report 
on  the  Buccleuch  MSS.,  Vol.  II,  Part  I p.  189.  (Hist.  MSS.  Commn.)  H.M.S.O.  London. 
1903. 

26  “ Many  obscure  men  that  had  little  or  nothing  since  the  Reduction  of  Ireland  are 
now  reported  Masters  of  Considerable  Estates,  and  some  of  them  veiy  great  ones  ; nor 
does  there  appear  any  visible  cause  of  their  acquiring  such  sudden  riches,  but  by  fishing 
in  these  Forfeitures.” — Section  85  of  thq  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Irish 
Forfeitures  cited  above. 
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and  it  was  enrolled  on  July  24,  following. 27  The  principal  trustee,  Henry 
Guy,  had  'been  a boon  companion  of  Charles  II,  and  he  was  high  in  the 
favour  of  William  III.  At  this  time  he  held  office  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  He  was,  however,  later  sent  to  the  Tower  for  corrupt  practices, 
but  not  before  Elizabeth  Villiers,  who  presumably  was  aware  of  his 
unreliability,  took  steps  to  safeguard  her  interests  in  the  “ Private  Estate.” 
She  lost  no  time  in  the  matter,  as  the  following  letter  of  August  18,  1693, 
from  Lord  Godolphin  to  the  King,  indicates : — 

I am  desired  to  send  you  the  warrant  herewith  enclosed,  which  is  to 
direct  Mr.  Guy  and  the  other  trustees  for  your  private  estate  in 
Ireland,  to  resign  their  trust  to  Mr.  Topham,  who  has  the  reputation 
of  an  honest  man,  and  is  one,  I suppose,  whom  the  persons 
concerned  think  they  may  rely  upon.  ”28 

Accordingly  by  warrant  dated  August  24,  1693,  from  St.  Quentin,  the 
King  directed  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland  to  permit  Henry  Guy  and  his 
fellow  trustees  ‘‘  to  transfer  to  Richard  Topham  of  St.  Margarets,  West- 
minster, gent.,  all  their  title  to  the  estates  granted  them  by  letters  patent 
dated  at  Dublin  on  1st  June  last.  ”29  The  patent  for  the  transfer  to  Topham 
was  issued  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland  on  October  20,  1693 — less  than 
five  months  after  the  issue  of  the  previous  patent  to  Guy  and  others.  There 
was  no  undue  delay  in  Dublin  on  this  occasion,  and  the  Lords  Justices  passed 
the  grant  from  ‘‘  Mr.  Guy  to  Mr.  Topham  well  knowing  for  whom  it  was  in 
trust.  ”9“ 

The  conveyance  of  the  property  from  Henry  Guy  and  his  fellow  trustees 
to  the  new  trustee,  Richard  Topham,  was  effected  by  indentures  dated  3-4 
January,  1,694.  The  ” Private  Estate  ” was  now  vested  in  the  name  of  her 
personal  agent,  and  ” Mrs.”  Villiers  thereupon  took  the  next  obvious  step 
of  having  the  property  vested  in  herself.  Further  deeds  of  lease  and  release 
as  between  her  and  Topham  were  immediately  prepared,  and  in  a few  weeks 
(the  release  was  dated  27  January  1694)  she  had  the  title  to  the  property 
in  her  own  name.  This  transaction  as  between  Elizabeth  Villiers  and 
Richard  Topham  was  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  procedure  as,  while 
warrants  had  been  passed  directing  the  granting  of  the  property  to  Henry 
Guy  and  again  to  Topham,  no  such  instrument  was  forthcoming  in  con- 
nection with  the  precipitate  transfer  from  Topham  to  ‘‘  Mrs.”  Villiers.  The 
lady  evidently  had  no  success  in  consolidating  her  title  in  the  period  from 
January  to  December  1694.  It  may  be  assumed  that  she  continued  to  press 
William  in  the  matter,  but  he  did  not  choose  to  show  his  hand  openly  in 
the  existing  circumstances.  These  circumstances  were  altered  by  the  death 


In  section  87  of  the  Report  it  is  recorded  that  one  of  the  worst  peculators  operating 
on  the  confiscated  estates  was  Thomas  Brodrick,  Privy  Councillor. 

27  Lodge  Records  of  the  Rolls.  lA.  53.  58.  p.  32. 

28  Cal.  S.P.  Dorn.  1693,  p.  275  (King  William’s  Chest.  14,  No.  38). 

29  S.P.  Dom.  Signet  Office.  Letter  Book  13,  p.  46. 

80  Report  on  Buccleuch  MSS.,  Vol.  II,  Pt.  I,  p.  187. 
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of  the  Queen,  and  although  Princess  Anne  might  be  expected  to  display 
some  interest  in  the  disposal  of  her  father’s  estate,  she  had,  for  the  time 
being,  more  urgent  matters  to  settle  with  her  brother-in-law. 

The  warrant  which  William  issued  soon  after  the  burial  of  the  Queen 
directed  that 

“ The  Town  and  Lands  of  Knockingen  with  appurtenances  containing 
one  hundred,  thirty-five  acres  profitable  land,  plantation  measure, 
be  the  same  more  or  less  lying  and  being  in  the  Barony  of  Balrothery 
and  County  of  Dublin  . . . and  all  other  lands,  mills,  commons, 
houses,  fishings  and  hereditaments  ...  in  our  said  Kingdom  of 
Ireland  whereof  or  wherein  James,  Duke  of  York,  the  5th  day  of 
February  1684  had  any  Estate  of  Inheritance  or  Freehold  either  by 
virtue  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  in  force  in  that  Kingdom  commonly 
called  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation  or  either  of 
them.  ...” 

be  granted  and  confirmed  to  ‘‘  Our  Trusty  and  Well  Beloved  Elizabeth 
Villiers,”  her  heirs  and  assigns,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  6s. /8d.,  it  being 

‘‘  for  ever  freed,  acquitted  and  absolutely  discharged  of  from  and 
against  all  and  all  manner  of  trusts  that  might  result  or  be  alleged, 
and  of  and  from  all  benefit  and  power  of  redemption  or  revocation 
whatsoever  which  might  in  any  wise  be  pretended  for  or  on  the 
behalf  of  Us  Our  heirs  and  successors.  . . 

At  the  time  of  issue  of  this  warrant.  Lord  CapeP^  one  of  the  three 
Lords  Justices  in  control  of  the  Government  of  Ireland.  In  his  letter  of 
June  4,  1695,  from  Dublin  Castle,  he  informed  Lord  Shrewsbury  that  ‘‘  the 
other  two  Lords  Justices  refused  to  pass  this  estate  from  Mr.  Topham  to 
Mrs.  Villiers  according  to  the  King’s  letter  lately  sent  over  ...  I am  told 
they  value  themselves  now  in  refusing  to  pass  this  grant  which  has  caused 
the  more  notice  to  be  taken  of  it  and  indeed  some  impressions  against  it.”^® 
Elizabeth  Villiers  and  her  advisers  were  aware  of  the  opposition  both 
in  England  and  Ireland  to  this  grant,  and  they  were  anxious  to  have  it 
further  regularised  by  Act  of  Parliament.  (Shrewsbury  had  informed  Capel 
on  May  11,  1695,  of  ‘‘  His  Majesty’s  commands  in  reference  to  an  Act  to 
be  brought  in  this  session  of  Parliament  for  confirming  the  private  estate 
to  Mrs.  Villiers,  that  if  there  be  no  occasion  for  such  an  Act,  his  Majesty 

31  From  Copy  of  Warrant  of  April  25,  1695,  in  P.R.O.  London  (Signet  Office,  Irish 
Letter  Books,  Vol.  13,  p.  216). 

32  “ On  account  of  the  prevailing  disorders  in  Ireland  in  1693,  Lord  Sydney,  the  lord 
deputy,  who  was  supposed  to  favour  the  Irish  too  much,  was  recalled,  and  the  Govern- 
ment placed  in  the  hands  of  three  lords  justices,  of  whom  Capel  had  the  chief  influence 
with  the  Government.  As  a strong  enemy  of  Roman  Catholicism  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  would  show  much  favour  to  the  native  Irish,  while  the  other  two  lords  justices 
were  more  disposed  to  a mild  and  compromising  policy.  The  English  thereupon  made 
representations  that  he  should  be  installed  lord  deputy,  he  undertaking  to  manage  a 
parliament  so  as  to  obtain  the  passing  of  the  measures  the  King  desired.  He  was 
accordingly  declared  Lord  Deputy  in  May,  1695.”  D.N.B.  Vol.  IX  (1887),  p.  17. 

33,  34  & 35  Report  on  Buccleuch  MSS.,  Vol.  II,  Pt.  I,  pp.  187-189. 
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had  rather  the  matter  should  not  be  mentioned  there  (i.e.,  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons). 

Capel’s  law  officers  were  of  opinion  that  the  proposed  Bill  should  be 
for  the  purpose  of  vesting  the  Estate  in  the  King,  or,  alternatively,  that  it 
should  (a)  declare  that  the  Estate  was  vested  in  the  Crown  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  letters  patents,  and  (b)  then  confirm  “ Mrs.”  Villiers’ 
title. 

The  Lord  Deputy  reported  that  ‘‘  Mrs.  Villiers’  counsel  and  agents 
pressing  me  to  pass  the  grant  according  to  his  Majesty’s  letter,  I signed 
the  warrant  for  the  same  . . . and  if  they  would  forbear  passing  the  patent 
(for  the  warrant  yet  is  only  signed)  till  the  sessions  of  Parliament,  whereby 
it  would  not  be  so  apparent  that  the  interest  is  in  Mrs.  Villiers,  the  Commons 
would,  I am  persuaded,  more  readily  concur  in  giving  their  assent  to  what 

is  desired.  ”35 

The  assent  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  this  transaction  was  not 
sought,  as  opinion  in  both  the  Irish  and  British  Parliaments  was  steadily 
hardening  against  William’s  arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  the  confiscated 
lands  in  Ireland.  Elizabeth  Villiers  was  now  (1695)  in  full  enjoyment  of 
the  revenue  of  the  Private  Estate,  but  the  continuance  of  this  state  of  affairs 
was  becoming  somewhat  doubtful.  It  is  suggested  therefore  that  the  step 
taken  by  her  in  the  following  year  towards  the  endowment  from  the  Estate 
of  a Free  School  at  Midleton  was  intended  to  bolster  her  title  in  all  the 
lands  which  she  had  acquired  in  Ireland.®® 

The  sustained  resentment,  expressed  in  successive  sessions  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  of  the  King’s  breach  of  faith  in  ignoring 
Parliament  in  the  disposal  of  the  confiscated  lands  in  Ireland,  and  the 
increasing  disappointment  that  no  benefit  had  accrued  to  the  national 
exchequer  from  the  distribution  of  these  lands  came  to  a head  on  January 
18,  1699,  when  the  House  resolved 

‘‘  That  the  advising  and  passing  the  said  grants  is  highly  reflecting 
on  the  King’s  honour;  and  the  officers  and  instruments  concerned 
in  the  procuring  and  passing  of  these  grants  have  highly  failed  in 
the  performance  of  their  trust  and  duty.” 

Exasperated  by  the  King’s  reply  to  this  resolution,  the  House  set  up 
a Commission  to  inquire  into  the  matter — ‘‘  that  fine  commission  which  I 
doubt  not  will  cause  me  much  vexation  and  mortification  next  winter.  ”3^ 
His  fears  in  this  regard  were  justified.  The  Private  Estate  of  James  II,  as 
already  noted,  received  the  special  attention  of  the  Commissioners.  Princess 
Anne  also  intervened  in  the  matter  of  her  father’s  Estate.  Her  first 

36  The  Cromwellian  adventurer,  Erasmus  Smith,  founded  the  Grammar  Schools  of 

Drogheda,  Galway  and  Tipperary  in  similar  circumstances  in  1657.  “ I would  say  the 

true  motive  of  his  conduct — of  his  charity  and  of  his  charters  alike,  was  to  secure  and 
consolidate  his  title  to  his  land  in  Ireland,  then  in  jeopardy.” — Eight  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
O’Brien  in  his  judgment  on  the  case  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  Schools  Endowment,  October  22, 
1894. 

37  Letter  written  by  William  from  Loo  on  August  14,  1699,  to  Ruvigny,  Earl  of  Galway, 
quoted  by  Marion  E.  Grew,  William  Bentinck  and  William  III,  p.  374  from  Grimblot. 
ii.  p.  34i. 
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inquiries  were  made  privately,  but  later  she  showed  her  hand.  In  1699  she 
desired  Sir  Benjamin  Bathurst  to 

“ do  me  the  favour  by  the  first  opportunity  to  write  to  somebody  of 
your  acquaintance  in  Ireland,  in  your  name,  to  send  you  a copy  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  in  which  the  Estate  that  is  given  to  Lady 
Orkney  was  settled  upon  the  King  my  father,  when  Duke  of  York. 
But  do  not  let  me  be  named  in  it,  nor  take  no  notice  of  anybody 
whatsoever  that  you  have  sent  for  any  such  thing.” 

Later  in  the  year  (October  22,  1699)  she  again  wrote  to  him  saying: 

I think  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  go  to  the  Attorney-General  for 
me,  and  tell  him  I desire  a copy  of  the  Bill  of  Outlawries.  . . .”®® 
The  Commissioners’  references  to  the  Estate  in  their  First  Eeport, 
presented  to  Parliament  at  the  end  of  the  year,  have  been  quoted  above. 
Immediately  on  receipt  of  the  Eeport,  a Bill  for  the  resumption  of  all  the 
grants  made  by  the  King  was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons. The  Bill 
was  debated  on  January  13,  1700,  and  it  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords  on 
April  2,  1700,  ‘‘  where  the  King  still  hoped  that  this  obnoxious  bill  would 
either  be  defeated  or  modified  ...  by  the  united  interest  of  the  Ministry, 
the  Whips  and  his  own  dependents.”^®  In  actual  fact,  however,  the  more 
influential  of  these  ‘‘  dependents  ” (but  not  Lady  Orkney)  had  by  then 
concluded  that  it  would  be  best  in  their  own  interests  not  to  oppose  the 
Bill.  This  was  anticipated  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  a letter  of  April  6, 
1700,  to  Lord  Shrewsbury : 

I know  not  what  advantage  the  favourites  or  grantees  can  propose 
to  themselves  by  this  Bill’s  miscarrying.  I think  the  Lords  would 
not  insist  on  any  amendment  they  should  make;  they  would  only 
give  the  House  of  Commons  an  occasion  of  falling  into  a rage,  and 
draw  an  impeachment  upon  the  Earl  of  Albermarle  . . . and  I believe 
my  Lord  Portland  would  not  fare  much  better:  these  two  and  my 
Lady  Orkney  being  supposed  to  have  hardened  the  King  against  the 
bill. 

‘‘  Nay  some  say  that  my  Lady  Orkney  has  been  trying  whether  the 
Tories  could  be  induced  to  part  with  this  bill  upon  condition  that 
my  Lord  Chancellor  be  obliged  to  part  with  the  seals. 


38  The  Letters  of  Queen  Anne — edited  by  Beatrice  Curtis  Brown  (London,  1935). 
Letters  XXVI  and  XXVII,  p.  66. 

39  “ In  the  heat  of  discussion  Mr.  Montague  asserted  that  a member  of  the  House  had 

written  to  the  Commissioners  urging  them  to  carry  their  inquiry  into  the  Private  Estate 
of  the  King,  as  the  means  of  rendering  him  still  more  odious.  This  imputation  creating  a 
great  ferment,  it  was  made  the  subject  of  a debate.  . — Coxe,  The  Correspondence  of 

Charles  Talbot,  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  (London,  1821),  p.  603. 

^0  Coxe,  op.  cit.,  p.  602. 

41  Letters  of  James  Vernon,  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Duke  of  Shaftesbury,  evoked  by 
G.  P.  E.  James  (London,  1841),  Vol.  Ill,  p.  8. 

Quoting  Bibl.  Birch.  Biographical  Anecdotes  4224  MS.  (B.M.)  Agnes  Strickland 
comments  that  “ The  English  people  saw  no  reason  why  this  woman  was  to  be  heiress 
of  their  late  sovereign’s  private  property  in  preference  to  his  children.  Whilst  the 
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The  Commons  adopted  the  expedient  of  tacking  to  the  Bill  for  the 
resumption  of  the  forfeited  and  other  estates  and  interests  in  Ireland 
proposals  for  a Land  Tax  in  England,  so  converting  the  whole  measure  with 
a Money  Bill.  “ A dangerous  constitutional  crisis  became  imminent,  and 
a violent  contest  between  the  two  Houses  ensued,  during  which  Portland 
as  well  as  Albermarle  thought  it  expedient  to  vote  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill.”^2  The  King’s  assent  was  given  with  ill  grace  on  April  11, 
1700.  Under  this  AcU^  ^11  the  grants  made  by  William  of  lands  seized 
by  him  in  Ireland,  including  the  Private  Estate  of  King  James  II,  were 
annulled,  but  the  grantees  were  not  made  accountable  for  the  revenues 
received  by  them  prior  to  this  annulment.  The  Act  provided  for  the  vesting 
of  all  the  lands  in  Trustees  who  were  to  sell  them  within  a period  of  three 
years  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  were  to  be  applied  for  public  purposes. 

A later  Act  was  introduced  and  passed  as  a Private  Bill  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  (1702),  “ for  the  better  preservation  of 
the  Protestant  Interest  in  the  said  Kingdom  of  Ireland.”  This  Act  authorised 
the  Trustees  appointed  under  the  earlier  Resumption  Act  to  make  concessions 
to  the  ‘‘  Protestants  in  Ireland,  [who]  after  the  late  Rebellion  was  over, 
did  accept  and  take  of  diverse  Grantees  and  Lessees  of  the  Forfeited  Estates 
in  that  Kingdom  diverse  Leases  and  Assignments.” 

The  Act  also  specifically  confirmed  the  provision  made  by  Elizabeth, 
Countess  of  Orkney,  by  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Villiers,  towards  the  building 
and  maintaining  of  a Free  School  in  the  Borough  of  Midleton,  and  directed 
the  Trustees  ‘‘  to  make  good  and  sufficient  conveyance  in  law  ...  to  the 
use  intents  and  purposes  in  the  said  conveyance  made  by  the  aforesaid 
Countess  of  Orkney.”^ 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Act,  the  Trustees  of  the  Forfeited 
Estates,  by  indenture  of  release  dated  March  26,  1703,  confirmed  to  Alan 
Brodrick  and  Laurence  Clayton,  all  the  lands  conveyed  to  them  in  the  deed 
of  October  23,  1696,  by  Elizabeth  Villiers  and  for  the  purposes  indicated 
by  her. 

The  locations  and  areas  of  the  various  parcels  of  lands  assigned  by 
Elizabeth  Villiers  for  the  support  of  the  school  at  Midleton  are  described  in 
the  original  deed  of  foundation  of  October  23,  1696,  and  are  repeated  in  the 
further  deed  of  March  26,  1703.  The  ‘‘Midletown  Charity”  lands  are  also 
set  out  in  the  Book  of  Survey  and  Distribution  for  County  Cork,  as  follows;  ^5 


inquisition  concerning  these  grants  was  going  on,  Lady  Orkney  (Elizabeth  Villiers) 
entered  into  treaty  with  the  friends  of  the  Princess  Anne,  and  promised,  that  if  she 
might  be  permitted  to  keep  her  spoil,  she  would,  by  her  influence  with  the  king,  obtain 
the  expulsion  of  their  great  enemy.  Lord  Somers.”  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England. 
Vol.  XII— Mary  II,  pp.  24-25. 

42  Marion  E.  Grew,  William  Bentinck  and  William  III,  p.  375. 

43  11  and  12  William  III  c.  2,  extended  by  12  and  13  William  III  c.  10. 

44  An  Act  for  the  reliefe  of  ffrancis  Spring  and  other  Protestant  Tenants  of  the 
fforfeited  Estates  in  Ireland  in  respect  of  their  reall  improvements  and  for  confirming  a 
Protestant  Settlement  at  Portarlington  and  of  a Charity  at  Middleton  in  the  County  of 
Corke  and  for  reliefe  of  Alice  Countesse  Dowager  of  Drogheda  and  Sr.  John  Dillon. 

45  Folios  183,  185,  195  and  197. 
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The  above  lands  of  the  “ Irish  Papists  ” Patrick  Roch  and  William 
Barry  which  had  been  confiscated  after  1641  were  demised  by  the  Duke 
of  York’s  agents  to  Sir  John  Meade  at  a rent  of  £100  p.a.  on  a terminable 
lease.  “ Being  unable  from  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  to  accumulate 
out  of  the  rents  and  profits  a sufficient  sum  to  build  a School  House,”  the 
Trustees  (A.  Brodrick  and  L.  Clayton)  leased  these  lands,  by  indenture 
dated  October  19,  1710,  to  ‘‘  Francis  Daunt,  gentleman  ” in  consideration 
of  a fine  of  £300  and  subject  to  a yearly  rent  of  £100.  The  lease  was  for 
three  lives  subject  to  perpetual  renewal  on  payment  of  a fine  of  £25  for 
each  new  life. 

By  another  indenture  of  lease,  dated  April  26,  1712,  the  Trustees 
demised  the  other  portion  of  the  school  lands  to  Thomas  Hodges  and 
William  Ware  and  their  heirs,  for  three  lives  at,  a rent  of  £100  a year  and 
with  a covenant  for  perpetual  renewal  as  in  the  lease  to  Francis  Daunt. 

More  than  a century  later,  these  leases  were  subjected  to  proceedings 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  followed  by  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

III.  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  Countess  of  Orkney’s  original  indenture  of  foundation  of  October 
23,  1696  (confirmed  by  the  indenture  of  March  26,  1703,  made  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Forfeited  Estates  under  the  authority  of  the  relevant  Acts 
of  William — 1700  and  Anne — 1702),  recited  that 

‘‘  the  said  Countess  is  purposed  and  hath  resolved  to  erect  and  found 
a school  house  with  all  suitable  conveyniences  thereunto  belonging 
at  or  in  the  town  of  Midleton  in  the  Barony  of  Imokilly  and  County 
of  Cork  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  and  to  establish  a Free  School 
there  and  to  endow  the  same  with  a perpetual  maintainance  for  the 
good  instruction  and  education  of  youth  with  Exhibitions  to  be 
allowed  to  certain  persons  at  the  University  who  shall  have  had  their 
education  at  the  said  school  . . . and  the  said  Countess  having 
determined  that  the  several  towns,  lands  . . . hereinafter  mentioned 
and  intended  by  these  presents  to  be  conveyed  and  the  rents  issues 
and  profits  hereof  to  be  settled  and  applyed  to  the  said  good  and 
charitable  uses  and  purposes  . . . and  that  in  the  first  place  the 
rents  and  issues  and  profits  thereof  shall  immediately  goe  and  be 
applyed  towards  the  purchasing  and  preparing  a fitting  and  con- 
venient place  and  materials  necessary  for  placeing  erecting  and 
building  a Schoolhouse  and  other  fitting  houses  out-houses  and 
conveniences  for  a Master,  Usher,  reception  of  Boarders,  and  such 
other  buildings  and  for  and  towards  the  placeing  erecting  and  build- 
ing the  same  in  such  part  of  the  said  town  of  Midleton  and  after 
such  manner  and  form  as  she  the  said  Countess  or  such  other  person 
or  persons  whom  she  hath  deputed  or  shall  depute  for  that  purpose 
shall  order  and  direct.  ...” 
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The  indenture  provided  for  the  appointment  of  the  following  persons 
and  their  heirs  as  Governors  of  the  School: 

George  Hamilton  (Earl  of  Orkney — husband  of  the  foundress). 
William  O’Brien  (Earl  of  Inchiquin). 
i Thomas  Brodrick. 

Alan  Brodrick. 

Laurence  Clayton. 

Samuel  Maynard  (“  son  of  Sir  Boyle  Maynard,  deceased  ”). 
Lieutenant  Peter  Bettesworth  (“  of  Bally  Dullea  ”). 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  seven  persons,  two  ex-officio  governors  were 
indicated  in  the  indenture,  viz.,  the  Bishop  of  Cork  and  the  Sovereign  of 
Midleton  “ for  the  time  being  ” — making  a total  board  of  nine  governors. 
Directions  for  the  filling  of  vacancies  on  the  panel  of  nominated  governors 
were  that  “ upon  the  death  of  any  or  more  of  the  said  governors,  the  major 
part  of  the  surviving  governors  happening  to  be  present  shall  in  some  con- 
venient place  elect  a new  person  or  persons  to  be  governor  or  governors  in. 
place  of  him  or  them  so  happening  to  die.  ” 

Thomas  Brodrick  was  deputed  under  the  indenture  “ to  frame  modells, 
provide  and  contract  for  ground  materials  and  other  necessaries  and  to  do  all 
other  things  whatsoever  in  order  to  the  erecting  building  and  finishing  a 
school,  schoolhouse  and  other  fitting  out-houses  and  conveniences  at  Midle- 
ton aforesaid  as  he  shall  find  best  and  most  expedient.” 

The  indenture  indicated  to  the  Governors  that 

‘‘  she  the  said  Countess  doth  intend  and  doth  so  order  and  direct  that 
the  said  persons  or  the  major  part  of  them  shall,  when  the  said 
School  is  in  readiness  for  the  reception  of  scholars  or  sooner  as  they 
shall  see  occasion,  choose  name  and  appoint  one  fit  person  to  be  head 
Schoolmaster  of  the  said  school  and  another  to  be  Usher  under 
him  and  another  a Master  to  teach  to  write  and  cast  accounts  unless 
the  said  Governors  or  the  major  part  of  them  shall  find  out  a person 
quallifyed  to  undertake  both  the  said  employments  of  Usher  and 
Writing  Master  and  that  he  may  undertake  the  same  without 
prejudice  or  disadvantage  to  the  School  the  determination  whereof 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  said  Governors  or  the  major  part  of 
them  and  so  from  time  to  time  upon  any  death  or  removal  of  any 
such  person  or  persons 

and  that  from  and  immediately  after  the  expences  of  placeing  building 
and  erecting  the  said  school-house  out-houses  and  other  conveniences 
shall  be  paid  and  discharged  there  shall  be  yearly  paid  and  allowed 
to  the  said  Schoolmaster  the  sum  of  One  hundred  pounds,  to  the 
Usher  under  him  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  to  the  person  who 
teacheth  writing  and  casting  of  accounts,  whether  the  same  person 
that  is  Usher  or  another  person,  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  and 
the  sum  of  ten  pounds  per  ann.  shall  be  laid  by  every  year  to  be  kept 
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and  reserved  as  a fund  for  repairs  of  the  Schoolhouse  and  other 
houses  and  for  contingent  charges 

and  that  the  sum  of  Fifty  pounds  per  ann.  shall  be  paid  to  certain 
scholars  at  the  University  who  had  their  education  at  the  said  School 
as  Exhibitors  and  towards  their  maintainance,  to  be  paid  unto  such 
persons  and  in  such  proportion  and  for  so  long  time  as  the  major 
part  of  the  Governors  for  the  time  being  shall  direct  and  appoint, 
no  one  Exhibition  to  exceed  fifteen  pounds  per  ann.  and  until  there 
shall  be  such  scholars  so  quallified  and  who  in  the  judgement  and' 
opinion  of  the  major  part  of  the  Governors  for  the  time  being  shall 
be  deserving  of  such  allowance,  the  same  shall  either  be  laid  by  or 
employed  to  such  other  charitable  uses  and  purposes  in  the  said 
town  of  Midleton  or  near  the  same,  or  elsewhere  within  the  said 
Kingdom  of  Ireland  as  to  the  said  Governors  for  the  time  being  or 
the  greater  part  of  them  shall  seem  best  and  most  adviseable.” 

The  work  of  building  the  School  was  completed  in  1717,  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Governors  held  on  the  21st  August  in  that  year  “ George 
Chinnory,  Clk.,  was  chosen  Schoolmaster  of  ye  Free  School  of  Middleton 
during  ye  pleasure  of  ye  major  part  of  ye  Governors  of  ye  s'^  School. 
Ordered  y*^  ye  s'*  George  Chinnory,  Clk.,  in  consideration  of  ye  expence  and 
trouble  he  has  been  at  in  removing  his  family  & settling  ye  s'^  School  shall 
receive  his  salary  as  from  26th  X'^’’  1716.” 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was  ” ordered  y*  ye  Usher’s  salary  be  advanced 
to  Thirty  pds.  p.  ann.  ‘‘  and  y*  ye  Rev*^  Mr.  Will  Ward  be  appointed  Usher 
of  ye  s'^  School  of  Middleton,  during  ye  pleasure  of  ye  major  part  of  ye 
Governors.”^® 

The  minutes  of  this  the  first  recorded  meeting  of  the  Governors  were 
signed  by  the  four  members  who  attended,  as  follows: 

Inchiquin.47 

Charles  Cloyn.^® 


46  The  only  other  business  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  of  the  Governors  of 
Midleton  School  was  : 

“ A Petition  of  Benjamin  Griffin  Carpntr.  being  read  complaining  yt  whereas  he  had 
agreed  by  articles  to  wiainscot  & finish  ye  s<l  Schoolroom  at  ye  rate  of  18d  p.  yard  square 
wch  as  he  alleged  & made  appear  was  less  than  ye  s<l  work  was  really  worth. 

Ordr’d  yt  ye  sd  Benjamin  Griffin  be  allow’d  three  pence  p,  yd  square  over  & above  ye 
18d  agreed  for.” 

47  William  O’Brien,  Third  Earl  of  Inchiquin,  married  in  1691  as  his  second  wife,  his 
cousin,  Mary  “Villiers,  sister  of  Elizabeth  Villiers.  “ The  3rd.  Earl  was  attainted  by 
King  James  II  parliament,  as  his  father  had  been,  having  served  in  the  army  under  King 
William  III  both  in  Ireland  and  Flanders.  He  was  made  Governor  of  the  town  and  fort 
of  Kinsale  in  1693  ...  as  a person  of  whose  loyalty  and  courage  the  King  was  well  satisfied 
. . . The  Earl  died  at  Rostellan  Castle,  County  Cork,  his  home,  on  24  December,  1719, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Cloyne.” — Hon.  Donough  O’Brien,  “ History 
of  the  O’Briens,”  p.  138. 

48  “Charles  Crow  . . . was  bom  at  Hawkstead  in  Lancashire  . . . He  came  over  to  this 
Kingdom  in  the  quality  of  amanuensis  to  Dr.  Andrew  Sail,  a converted  Jesuit,  about  the 
year  1680 ; became  usher  to  Dr.  Henry  Rider  in  St.  Patrick’s  School  . . . He  was  after- 
wards chaplain  to  Laurence,  Earl  of  Rochester,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  . . . He  was 
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St.  John  Brodrick.^^ 

Hen.  Boyle.®® 

Rev.  George  Chinnery,  M.A.,®i  first  Headmaster  of  Midleton  School, 
which  post  he  held  from  December  25,  1716,  till  August,  1750,  was  a grand- 
son of  Quarter-Master  John  Chinnery,  who,  following  his  association  with 
the  work  of  the  Cromwellian  Army  in  Ireland,  acquired  under  the  Acts  of 
Settlement  and  Explanation,  and  otherwise,  various  confiscated  lands  in  the 
Baronies  of  Duhallow  and  Orrery  and  Kilmore  in  County  Cork,  the  property 
in  1641  of  Donnogh  O’Callaghan,  Dominick  Terry  and  Dermod  McCarthy, 
three  “ Irish  Papists.  ”®2 

Quarter-Master  Chinnery’s  name  was  linked  with  that  of  Lewis  Craig 
as  grantees  of  the  lands  of  Ballydraden,  and  Craig’s  family  many  years  later 
unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  secure  a share  in  the  property.®®  The  lands 
of  Lackeil,  “ the  ancient  property  of  William  Magner  of  Castlemagner,” 
were  added  to  the  Chinnery  property  as  a result  of  the  engagement 
of  Captain  Richard  Burnell  and  his  “ very  good  friend  ” John  Chinnery  in 
the  dubious  traffic  involved  in  the  various  so-called  “ sales  ” of  lands 
assigned  to  ignorant  or  impecunious  soldiers.®^ 

John  Chinnery  died  at  Lackeil  in  1696,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his 


promoted  to  this  see  [Cloyne]  14th  December,  1702  . . . He  died  1726.” — Sir  James  Ware 
Works  concerning  Ireland.  Vol.  I.  (History  of  the  Bishops),  p.  581. 

St.  John  Broderick — father  of  Thomas  and  Alan  (later  Lord  Midleton)  : see  note 
supra. 

50  Henry  Boyle  was  a grandson  of  Murrough  O’Brien  (First  Earl  of  Inchiquin).  He 
inherited  his  father’s  property  at  Castlemartyr,  Co.  Cork,  in  1705.  He  became  M.P.  for 
C(i.  Cork  in  1715.  He  was  made  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  retired 
from  the  Speakership  with  a pension  of  two  thousand  pounds  yearly  and  the  titles  of 
Baron  of  Castlemartyr,  Viscount  Boyle  of  Bandon  and  Earl  of  Shannon,  D.N.B.  Vol.  VI. 

(1886),  p.  no. 

‘■>1  In  the  contemporary  records  the  name  has  various  renderings,  t.g.,  Chinery,  Chinnory, 
Chynery,  Chinerie. 

5!'.  Book  of  Survey  & Distribution,  Co.  Cork.  Folio  173. 

51  In  a submission  to  the  Chancery  Court  of  September  6,  1726,  in  regard  to  certain 
lands  stated  to  have  been  improperly  appropriated,  John  Chinnery’s  son  Nicholas  stated 
that  “ the  lands,  formerly  the  property  of  Dermod  McCarthy  Esq  on  or  before  1641, 
were  forfeited  on  account  of  the  rebellion  which  broke  out  in  this  kingdom  in  that  year 
. . . and  were  in  1655,  upon  the  distribution  of  such  forfeited  estates  to  adventurers  and 
soldiers  sett  among  other  lands  to  John  Chinery  Esq  deceased,  the  defendant’s  father  who 
was  an  officer  in  the  British  Army  for  the  reduction  of  this  country.” — Welply  MSS. 
(Genealogical  Office),  Vol.  I. 

54  (1)  In  the  case  of  Roger  Brettridge  v.  John  Chinery,  June  27,  1671,  it  was  recited 
in  the  pleadings  that  “ in  1654  the  plowlands  of  Rossinanny  in  the  Barony  of  Orrery  and 
Kilmore  . . . were  given  to  Cornet  John  Purden  and  other  soldiers  in  satisfaction  of  their 
arrears  for  their  service  in  Ireland  which  your  orator  soon  after  purchased  and  that 
Lackeile  is  part  of  the  said  plowland  . . . and  that  the  plowland  of  Maghermagh  . . . was 
given  out  to  Capthin  William  Tucker  and  was  afterwards  sold  unto  Captain  Richard 
Burnell  and  Qr.  Mr.  John  Chinery,  and  immediately  after  the  said  purchase  made  by 
the  said  Burnell  and  Chinery,  the  said  Chinery  laid  claim  to  Lackeile  as  part  of  Bally- 
draden  and  put  his  cattle  thereon.” — Welply  MSS.  Vol.  I. 

(2)  By  his  will  dated  August  15,  1664,  Burnell  left,  amongst  other  bequests,  “ to 
Quarter  Master  Chynery’s  daughter  Katherine  my  old  dun  mare  with  her  two  youngest 
ooltf.,  for  himself  my  bald  gelding.” 
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son  Nicholas.  Another  son,  George,  had  already  been  settled  on  the  lands 
at  Ballydraden.  His  son,  also  George,  the  future  Master  of  Midleton  School, 
was  born  there  about  1678.  He  attended  the  Endowed  School  founded  by 
the  Earl  of  Cork  at  Charleville.  He  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  on 
February  1,  1697-98.®®  He  graduated  in  1701  and  obtained  an  M.A.  degree 
in  1705.  He  was  ordained  Deacon  in  1708.  He  would  appear  to  have  adopted 
teaching  as  a profession,  and  to  have  succeeeded  his  old  teacher,  Prythergh, 
as  Master  of  Charleville  School.  He  was  brought  into  contact  with  the 
Brodricks  through  the  mediation  of  his  uncle,  John  Chinnery,  who  was  a 
successful  attorney  of  the  King’s  Bench  and  had  helped  towards  building 
the  large  and  lucrative  practice  which  Alan  Brodrick,  now  Lord  Chancellor, 
had  at  the  Irish  Bar. 

Rev.  George  Chinnery  married  Alan  Brodrick ’s  niece,  Eleanor  Whitefield, 
so  that  his  appointment  to  the  Mastership  of  Midleton  School  in  1717  was 
somewhat  of  a family  matter,  and  this  connection,  coupled  with  the  high 
social  standing  associated  with  the  Governors  in  the  minds  of  their  co- 
religionists, ensured  a successful  start  for  the  new  school. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  school.  Rev.  George  Chinnery  interested 
himself  in  the  supervision  of  the  agency  for  the  estates  of  his  patron.  Lord 
Midleton.  He  also  engaged  in  money-lending,®®  and  he  took  advantage  of 
such  preferment  in  the  Church  as  the  Brodrick  influence  could  secure  for 
him.  He  obtained  the  prepend  of  Donoughmore  in  the  Diocese  of  Cloyne 
in  1730,  and  resigned  it  in  1732  to  become  Prebendary  of  Cahirultan.  He 
retained  this  stall  till  1752,  when  he  withdrew  in  favour  of  his  son  Rev. 
George  Chinnery,  LL.D.®’' 

At  the  time  “ of  his  resignation  of  ye  school  on  acc*  of  his  age  and 
infirmity  which  was  accepted  of  by  the  Governors  with  their  thanks  for 
his  faithful  and  worthy  discharge  of  his  duty,”  he  was  acting  as  Sovereign 
of  the  Corporation  of  Midleton. 

The  application  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wm.  Ward  ‘‘to  be  discharged  from  his 
place  of  Usher  ” was  agreed  to  by  the  Governors  on  the  same  day  (August 
9,  1750)  as  the  resignation  of  the  Headmaster  was  accepted.  Both  men  had 
then  been  connected  with  the  school  for  thirty-three  years,  and  throughout 
that  period  the  teaching  was  efficient  as  is  evidenced  by  the  records  of  entries 
to  Dublin  University,  and  pupils  were  attracted  to  Midleton  from  a wide 
area.  A large  proportion  of  the  boys  were  sons  of  clergymen.  There  were 
comparatively  few  day  boys,  and  though  the  majority  of  the  boarders  came 


55  Burtchaell  and  Sadleir  Alumni  Dublinenses  (London,  1924),  p.  150. 

56  z.g.  In  the  case  of  George  Chinnery  v.  Edward  Jackson  & John  Harper,  December  6, 
1740,  being  an  action  for  recovery  of  money,  “ Rev.  George  Chinnery  of  Middleton  says 
that  Edward  Jackson  of  Ballysagart,  Co.  Waterford,  gent,  being  possessed  of  the  lands 
of  Glanmurriskean,  Co.  Waterford,  mortgaged  same  in  1736,  to  your  suppliant.” — 
Abstracts  of  Exchequer  Bills.  No.  75A. 

‘57  Cotton  Fasti  Ecclesiae  Hibemicee.  Vol.  I,  pp.  321  & 329. 
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from  Counties  Cork,  Waterford  and  Limerick,  there  were  children  from  other 
Protestant  families  more  remote  from  Midleton.®® 

Among  the  boys  who  received  their  schooling  from  Messrs.  Chinnery 
and  Ward  were  John  Lysaght  (First  Baron  Lisle  of  Mount-North),  Thomas 
White  (Dean  of  Ardagh),  Henry  Gervais  (Archdeacon  of  Cashel),  George 
House  (Archdeacon  of  Dromore),  Ephraim  Monsell  (Archdeacon  of  Elphin) 
and  William  Greatrakes  (who  “ acquired  some  posthumous  importance  from 
his  supposed  connection  with  the  letters  of  Junius  ”®®). 

The  Master’s  son,  George  Chinnery,  was  entered  as  a Pensioner  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1735  at  the  age  of  16.  He  graduated  B.A.  in 
1740,  M.A.  in  1743,  and  LL.D.  in  1751.  The  Usher’s  son  (William  Ward) 
entered  the  College  from  Midleton  in  1730,  and  he  obtained  a B.A.  degree 
in  1735.  He  was  granted,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Governors  held  on  February 
2,  1733,  an  Exhibition  of  fifteen  pounds  a year  with  retrospective  effect  as 
from  his  entry  to  the  University. 

On  the  same  day  (August  9,  1750)  that  the  Governors  accepted  the 
resignations  of  Rev.  George  Chinnery — the  Master,  and  Rev.  Wm.  Ward — 
the  Usher,  they  decided  that: 

“ The  Revd.  Mr.  George  Chinnery,  Junior,  is  this  day  elected  to  be 
Master  of  the  free  School  in  Midleton  during  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  Governors  with  a sailary  of  one  hundred  pounds  p.  annum. 

It’s  agreed  that  forty  pounds  a year  shall  be  given  to  an  Usher  to 
assist  the  Master,  and  that  the  now  elected  Master  do  make  enquiry 
for  a person  fitt  to  be  admitted  as  Usher.” 

The  Governors  also  availed  themselves  of  the  change  of  Masters  to  adopt 
a set  of  rules  for  the  award  of  Exhibitions  and  the  operation  of  the  School, 
and  they  ordered  ‘‘  y*  y®  Master  cause  to  be  transcribed  on  parchment  y® 
rules  & regulations  this  day  agreed  on,  and  hang  up  y®  same  in  y®  School 
room.”  In  the  original  indenture  of  October  23,  1696,  the  Foundress 
reserved  to  herself  the  power  ‘‘  to  frame  and  establish  orders,  statutes, 
ordinances  and  rules  for  the  government  of  the  said  School  and  the  manage- 
ment and  disposition  of  the  revenue  and  profits  of  the  said  Estate.”  She 
died  on  April  19,  1733,  without  exercising  this  right,  and  the  rules  adopted 
by  the  Governors  were  drawn  up  after  experience  of  over  thirty  years  in  the 
running  of  the  School. 

A contemporary  copy  of  these  rules,  printed  in  red  type  by  George 
Harrison  of  Cork,  is  still  in  existence,  and  has  been  photographed  for  this 
paper  (Plate  III).  It  will  be  noted  therefrom  that  the  work  of  the  school 
began  at  6 a.m.  and  continued  till  5 p.m.  with  a break  of  three  hours  (11 
a.m. — 2 p.m.),  and  that  the  course  of  study  and  the  prescribed  texts  were 


58  e.g.  The  Day,  Denney  and  Blennerhasset  families  in  Tralee  were  early  supporters  of 
the  new  School. 

59D.N.B.  Vol.  XXIII  (1890),  p.  36. 
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similar  to  those  adopted  in  the  grammar  schools  of  the  period  in  England. 
The  inclusion  of  the  following  provisions  was  unusual: 

“ It’s  ordered  that  five  pounds  a year  be  disposed  of  by  the  Master 
in  praemiums  for  the  incouragement  of  pronunciation  in  reading,  and 
declaiming  particularly  by  repeating  an  Oration  of  Cicero’s  the  first 
Saturday  of  every  month,  and  a list  is  to  be  kept  of  such  persons 
as  get  these  praemiums. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  Method  of  Exercises  shall  be  as  follows,  viz., 
that  the  two  first  years  the  scholars  be  obliged  to  make  translations, 
and  afterwards  to  make  Themes  and  Verses  in  English  and  Latin 
“ on  the  first  four  days  of  the  week  and  for  Frydays  Exercise  they 
“ shall  get  by  hart  some  Latin  verse  or  prose  to  be  repeated  on 
Saturday.” 

It  is  perhaps  idle  to  speculate  at  this  distance  of  time  as  to  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  specific  inclusion  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  a school 
of  such  unique  origin  as  Midleton  of  the  requirement  that 

No  Books  shall  be  read  in  the  School  but  such  as  are  purged  from 
indecent  passages  as  is  done  in  those  published  in  usum  delphine.”®'^ 

The  earliest  published  note  on  the  School  is  probably  that  contained  in 
Dr.  Charles  Smith’s  History  of  Cork.  The  text  of  this  work  was  completed 
in  1749.  Under  ‘‘  Middletown,  so  called  from  its  situation,  midway  between 
Cork  and  Youghali,”  it  is  stated  that  ‘‘  besides  an  English  school  for  the 
education  of  poor  children  in  the  Protestant  religion,  there  is  a public  free- 
school,  which  is  an  elegant  building,  composed  of  one  main  structure  and 
two  returns,  over  which  was  lately  an  handsome  dome. 

A year  after  his  appointment  as  Master  of  Midleton  School,  Rev. 
George  Chinnery  obtained  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  in  the  following  year 
(1752)  he  succeeded  his  father  as  Preber  .ary  of  Cahirultan.  He  had  secured 
the  services  of  Rev.  James  Hulet  as  usher  of  the  School,  but  after  a time 
he  complained  to  the  Governors  that  the  latter  ” had  used  various  methods 
as  well  in  open  school,  as  in  other  places,  to  disgrace  him  ye  master,  and 
so  represent  him  as  unfit  for,  or  negligent  of  his  duty  as  Schoolmaster,  and 
had  been  ye  means  of  ye  Schools  being  brought  into  disrepute.”  No  details 
are  available  as  to  Rev.  Mr.  Hulet’s  representations  concerning  the  unfit- 
ness or  negligence  of  his  colleague,  but  at  a meeting  of  the  Governors  held 
on  April  5,  1754,  presided  over  by  the  Master’s  father,®®  now  in  his  seventy- 

(i)  The  foregoing  extracts  are  copied  from  the  Minute  Book.  The  spelling,  etc.,  of 
the  original  Ms.  were  apparently  revised  before  the  issue  of  the  printed  version. 

(ii)  The  French  Jesuit,  Fr.  Pierre  Daniel  Huet,  on  being  appointed  assistant  tutor  to 
the  Dauphin  in  1670,  edited  the  well-known  series  of  the  Dolphin  Classics,  a compre- 
hensive edition  of  the  Latin  works  in  about  sixty  volumes.  “The  original  volumes  have 
each  an  engraving  of  Ation  and  the  Dolphin,  and  the  appropriate  inscription  in  usum 
serenissimi  Ddphini." — Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

61  Vol.  I,  p.  153. 

This  reference  to  the  dome  over  the  School  is  the  only  one  traced  so  far  by  the  present 
writer. 

62  Eev.  George  Chinnery  (Senior)  died  soon  afterwards — his  will  was  proved  in  1755. 
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seventh  year,  “ it  was  resolved  that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
School  to  remove  absolutely  Mr.  James  Hulet  from  the  place  of  Usher  in 
said  school  and  he  was  accordingly  removed — and  at  the  same  time  Mr. 
Thomas  Cooke,  late  Usher  to  the  school  at  Finglass  was  appointed  to  be 
Usher  of  Midleton  School  during  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Governors  with 
a salary  of  fifty  pounds  a year.” 

The  new  Usher  retained  his  post  for  upwards  of  twenty  years. In  that 
period  the  school  was  successfully  conducted,  though  much  of  the  Master’s 
time  must  necessarily  have  been  diverted  from  the  work  of  the  school 
because  of  his  other  activities  and  interests.  He  was  agent  for  Lord  Midle- 
ton’s  property  from  1761  till  1779  (when  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Killaloe).  In  the  legal  notes  on  a case  of  February  8,  1771,  wherein  he  is 
described  as  Eector  of  Killeagh,  it  is  indicated  that  he  farmed  the  tythes  of 
this  parish  for  6 years  at  £140  p.a.  as  from  September  14,  1767,  to  James 
Martin  (farmer)  of  Ballymartin  and  Wm.  Aherne  (tanner)  of  Middleton. 
Proceedings  subsequently  arose  out  of  this  transaction,  and  Aherne  in  an 
answer  of  May  21,  1771,  said  Dr.  Chinnery  procured  special  warrants  from 
the  Sheriff  of  Co.  Cork  directed  to  one  of  his  brothers  or  servants  empower- 
ing him  to  take  him  (Aherne) 

and  on  21st  Novr.  enclosed  such  warrant  to  his  brother  Brodrick 
‘‘  Chinnery®^  near  Midleton  with  instructions  to  arrest  him  next  day 
and  to  carry  him  prisoner  thro’  the  fair  of  Midleton  and  from  thence 
‘‘  to  the  city  of  Cork.  This  deft,  about  6 mins,  before  such  instructions 
‘‘  were  to  be  executed  had  intelligence  of  the  same  and  locked  himself 
in  his  house  which  was  surrounded  by  a crowd  of  low  persons 
‘‘  employed  by  said  Chinnery  to  get  into  his  house  and  drag  him  thro’ 
‘‘  a concourse  of  people  to  gaol.”®® 

In  the  second  next  case®®  noted  in  the  Welply  MSS.,  under  date 
February  5,  1772,  Dr.  Chinnery  was  also  concerned.  The  proceedings  had 
reference  to  a harpsichord  which  he  stated  he  obtained  in  1760  from  William 
Castles  Hallister  of  Dublin  and  for  which  he  refused  to  pay  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  unsatisfactory.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  it  examined  by  Mr. 
Webber,®'^  an  eminent  organ  builder,  who  happened  to  visit  Cork.  Hallister 
stated  that  in  1748,  not  1760,  Dr.  Chinnery  bought  from  him 

” one  harpsichord  with  an  horizontal  organ  under  it  which  he  denies 
‘‘  was  of  bad  quality.  . . . Complainant  came  up  to  Dublin  in  1761  and 

63  The  Cloyne  Will  of  Eev.  Thomas  Cooke,  Cik.,  Usher  of  the  School  at  Midleton,  was 
signed  on  May  3,  1763,  but  not  exhibited  till  1776  on  behalf  of  his  wife  Jane,  sole  executor 
and  legatee. 

64  Sir  Brodrick  Chinnery  was  placed  in  office  for  his  services  in  connection  with  the 
Union.  He  is  No.  26  on  Sir  Jonah  Barrington’s  Black  List  (National  Library  of  Ireland 
No.  94107). 

65  & 66  Welply  MSS.  Vol.  I,  Cases  Nos.  44  & 46. 

67  Ferdin'and  Weber  of  Borstendorf,  Saxony.  He  is  described  in  Watson’s  Dublin 
Almanack  from  1761  till  1784  (when  he  died)  as  “ Harpsichord  Maker,  Marlborough 
Street.  ’ ’ 
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applied  to  Deft,  to  make  him  an  upright  organ  with  four  stops, 
stating  that  the  horizontal  organ  had  been  greatly  impaired. 
“ . . . Saith  that  Complt.  being  a Schoolmaster  suffered  his  scholars, 
as  this  Deft,  heard,  to  have  constant  access  to  said  harpsichord  and 
they  by  playing  childish  tricks  greatly  impaired  the  same.  . . . 
Comph.  never  paid  this  Deft,  for  the  upright  organ  which  he 
employed  Mr.  Weber  to  erect  in  his  country  house.” 

Dr.  Chinnery  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Castle  Blayney  in  1761. 
He  was  installed  Dean  of  Cork  in  1763,  and  in  1779  he  was  raised  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Killaloe 

to  which  dignity  he  had  been  advanced,  from  the  Mastership  of 
” Midleton  School,  by  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Shannon.  He  was 
‘‘  consecrated  at  Christ  Church,  the  7th  of  March,  1779,  by  the  Arch- 
‘‘  bishop  of  Dublin  assisted  by  the  Bishops  of  Meath  and  Down  and 
” Connor,  the  solemnity  having  been  fixed  at  eight  o’clock  in 
‘‘  the  morning  in  consequence  of  the  bishop  elect’s  great  infirmities.”®® 

He  was  translated  to  the  Bishopric  of  Cloyne  in  less  than  a year,  but 
retained  this  See  for  only  six  months.  He  died  at  Cloyne  on  August  13, 
1780. 

He  resigned  his  appointment  as  Master  of  Midleton  School  in  1775.®® 
The  names  of  many  of  the  pupils  of  the  School  during  his  term  of  office  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  Registers  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  possibly  from 
other  sources.  The  best  known  among  them  is  John  Philpott  Curran,  though 
there  are  the  following  curious  mis-statements  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  to  the  effect  that  Curran  ‘‘  was  sent  to  Mr.  Cary’s  (:sic)  free 
school  at  Midleton.  . . . Among  his  Midleton  schoolfellows  were  his  sub- 
sequent friends:  Yelverton,  afterwards  Lord  Avonmore,  lord  chief  Baron; 
Robert  Day,  afterwards  judge;  and  Jeremy  Keller.”™ 

Dr.  Chinnery’s  successor  at  Midleton  School  was  Rev.  James  Reid, 
M.A.  The  new  Master  was  fortunate  in  that  a particularly  good  connection 
had  been  built  up  for  the  School  by  his  predecessors.  The  connection  was 
not  sustained. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  in  1788  by  the  Irish  Parliament  to 
inquire  into  the  state  and  condition  of  all  schools  in  Ireland  on  public  or 
charitable  foundations  made  the  following  references  to  Midleton  School  in 


68  History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  Vol.  II,  p.  661. 

69  Cotton  Fasti  Ecclesise  Hibernicae,  Vol.  I,  p.  330. 

76  D.N.B.  Vol.  XIII  (1888),  pp.  332-3.  Barry  Yelverton  does  not  appear  to  have 
ever  been  at  Midleton  School.  He  attended  a school  at  Newmarket  which  may  also 
have  been  Curran’s  first  school,  but  as  Curran  was  fourteen  years  younger  than  Yelver- 
ton they  could  not  have  been  schoolfellows. 

From  the  time  of  his  leaving  his  foster-parents  at  Lohercannon,  Tralee,  till  his  en- 
trance to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Robert  Day  would  appear  to  have  been  a boarder 
at  Casey’s  Classical  School  at  Banna,  near  Ardfert. 
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their  Final  Eeport  of  1791,  from  which  it  is  obvious  that  the  school  was 
then  in  a very  unsatisfactory  state : 

“ There  is  a great  house  for  the  school  and  the  residence  of  the  school- 
“ master,  in  which  fifty  boarders  might  be  accommodated  with  con- 
“ venience.  The  present  master,  the  Eev.  James  Eeid,  was  appointed 
on  the  25th  of  March,  1775;  he  had  sixty-five  boarders  in  the  year 
“ 1783,  but  the  school  has  fallen  off  so  very  considerably,  that  in  the 
year  1788  there  were  only  ten  boarders  and  eight  day  scholars  there; 
“ of  the  latter,  six  were  free  scholars. 

Alarmed  by  the  inquiries  of  the  Commission  set  up  in  1788,  Eev.  James 
Eeid  had  the  following  notice  inserted  in  the  public  press: 

“ Midleton.  June  26,  1788. 

At  the  Annual  Visitation  of  the  School  by  the  Governors  and 
neighbouring  Clergy. 

“ Eesolved,  after  the  examination  of  every  scholar  in  the  several 
“ classes,  that  the  Eev.  James  Eeid,  Master  of  the  School,  has  dis- 
“ charged  his  duty  perfectly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Governors  and 
“ the  other  Gentlemen  present;  and  in  particular  that  he  has,  agree- 
“ ably  to  his  former  proposal,  taken  laudable  pains  to  ground  his 
“ younger  pupils  in  the  principles  of  English  grammar. 

“ Eesolved  that  the  above  Eesolution  be  printed  in  the  Cork  News- 
“ papers  and  the  Dublin  Chronicle. 

Shannon 

E.  Cloyne  ^ Governors 

Charles  Brodrick  J 

Eobt.  Law,  Eector  of  Midleton 
Mat.  Sleator,  Eector  of  Clonmult.”^^ 

In  the  month  of  July  following  the  appearance  of  the  foregoing 
announcement,  Mr.  Eeid  presented  himself  for  examination  before  the 
Commissioners  in  Dublin.  His  letter. to  Eobert  Marshall  (Secretary)  is  a 
model,  both  as  for  composition  and  handwriting. 

It  is  possible  that  the  decline  in  the  School  at  about  this  time  may  be 
attributed,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  unfitness  of  the  Usher.  There  were  press 
notices  in  February,  1788,  to  the  effect  that  “ Mr.  Thomas  Burke,  who 
commenced  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Dublin  College  in  the  year  1783  and  has 
been  almost  two  years  Usher  at  Midleton  School  in  the  County  of  Cork,  was 
a few  days  since  seized  suddenly  with  a violent  fit  of  illness.  As  he  has  not 
corresponded  with  his  Eolations  for  a considerable  time  it  is  not  known 


71  The  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  in  1788  under  28  Geo.  II  C.  15  (Irish)  was 
not  printed  till  1857.  For  above  references  see  p.  362  of  Endowed  Schools  (Ireland) 
Commission  Eeport,  1855-8. 

72  The  Dublin  Chronicle,  Tuesday,  July  22,  1788. 
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where  they  reside.  Any  of  them  therefore  who  wish  to  be  informed  of  his 
Situation  are  requested  to  direct  to  the  Rev.  James  Reid  at  Midleton.”^3 

Mr.  Reid  died  in  the  summer  of  1799J^  and  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
same  year  in  the  Mastership  at  Midleton  by  Rev.  Richard  Grier,  M.A.  The 
School  was  inspected  by  John  Corneille,  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland,  prior  to  Mr.  Grier’s  examination  by  the 
Commissioners  in  May,  1809.  The  Commissioners  reported  that; 

Mr.  Grier  had  but  six  Boarders  and  eight  Day-scholars  at  the  time 
of  his  Examination  before  us,  two  of  whom  were  Roman  Catholics 
...  he  had  no  free  Scholars.  . . . Mr.  Grier  has  one  classical  assistant 
to  whom  he  pays  forty  guineas  per  annum  (40  1.  of  which  is  allowed 
by  the  Governors  . . .)  with  board  and  lodging. 

His  terms  are  thirty  guineas  per  annum  and  five  entrance,  for 
Boarders,  and  eight  Guineas  a year  with  one  entrance  for  Day- 
scholars;  for  French  and  Dancing  there  are  extra  charges  of  four 
guineas  per  annum  each,  and  two  guineas  for  Writing  and  Arithmetic. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  the  usual  classical  one,  preparatory  to 
entrance  into  the  University,  with  the  addition  of  Euclid  and  Logic, 
and  a good  course  of  instruction  in  English. 

This  School  has  greatly  declined  in  point  of  numbers  . . . the  present 
Master  had,  when  we  examined  him,  only  fourteen  boys  all  together, 
but  he  stated  to  us  that  he  had  at  one  time  forty-seven  Boarders. 

He  attributed  this  decline  to  what  he  calls  the  fluctuation  of  Schools, 
and  to  the  bad  state  of  the  School  House.  Other  causes  may  have 
combined. 

The  School  ceased  to  function  in  1812  and  the  school  buildings  were 
allowed  to  deteriorate  into  “ ruins,  except  one  wing,  inhabited  by  the 
Master.  ”7®  This  was  the  west  wing  which  Dr.  Grier  occupied  with  a 
numerous  family.  The  east  wing  had  accommodated  the  boarders  and  the 
central  part  of  the  building  was  used  for  school  rooms.  Dr.  Grier  left  Midle- 
ton in  1824  and  took  up  residence  at  Glasnevin  near  Dublin.  He  still 
retained  possession  (by  proxy)  of  the  school  premises  till  his  death  at 
Glasnevin  on  December  15,  1829. 

In  the  interval  from  the  closing  of  the  school  in  1812  to  the  death  of 
the  Master  in  1829,  the  Commissioners,  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliaments^ 
in  1813  for  the  regulation  of  the  Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland,  devoted  some 
attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  position  of  the  Midleton  Endowment.  Their 
interest  was  to  some  extent  quickened  by  the  action  of  Lord  Midleton  in 

73  The  Dublin  Chronicle,  February  7th  & 9th,  1788. 

74  His  will  dated  December  23,  1798,  was  admitted  to  probate  on  June  26,  1799.  The 
three  local  witnesses  were  Thomas  Hamilton,  Ephraim  Graebke  and  Robert  Taylor.  His 
wife  Mary  was  named  as  executor.  Their  children  are  referred  to,  but  not  named. 

75  Twelfth  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  p.  284. 

75  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1826,  p.  956. 

77  53  Geo.  III.  c.  107. 
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directing  his  Agent,  Thomas  Poole,  “ to  give  notice  to  Dr.  Grier  to  quit 
the  lands,  about  20  acres,  which  had  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  school 
been  appropriated  by  my  family  to  the  purposes  of  the  School  out  of  my 
private  estate.”  Lord  Midleton  felt  obliged  to  resume  possession  of  these 
lands. 


‘‘  in  consideration  of  what  appears  to  be  inattention  in  some  quarter 
or  other  to  the  interests  of  the  School  in  not  only  allowing  so  valuable 
an  endowment  to  remain  for  so  long  a period  totally  inefficient  but 
also  in  suffering  the  Master,  who  has  been  in  a great  measure  an 
absentee  from  the  Province,  and  to  whom,  in  the  public  opinion  at 
least,  the  decline  of  the  school  is  chiefly  attributed,  to  receive  the 
whole  of  his  salary.  ...” 

Dr.  Grier  protested  in  reply  that  there  had  been  no  meeting  of  the 
Governors  since  Saturday,  October  27,  1804,  at  which  only  three  members 
(the  Earl  of  Shannon,  Lord  Boyle  and  J.  Haynes  Esq.)  were  present,  and 
that  if  there  had  been  regular  meetings  the  Governors  ‘‘  would  have  been 
enabled  to  witness  the  progressive  decay  of  the  building  and  to  take  such 
measures  as  would  prevent  the  declension  of  the  School.” 

The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  1827  contracted  with  a local  builder, 
Mr.  David  Power,  to  reconstruct  the  school  premises.  This  work  was  com- 
pleted in  1829,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioners’  Architect,  Mr. 
Joseph  Welland,  shortly  before  the  death  of  Dr.  Grier. 

In  addition  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  School,  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  took  proceedings  to  break  the  leases  of  171,0  and  1712  of  the 
school  lands.  Towards  effecting  this  purpose  an  Information  in  the  name  of 
the  Attorney-General  was  exhibited  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  on  April  16, 
1828.  The  case  was  heard  on  December  19  and  20,  1831,  and  on  January 
30,  1832,  the  Chancellor  (Lord  Plunket)  gave  judgment  upholding  the 
leases.  The  Commissioners  later  sought  legal  advice  on  the  question  of  an 
appeal  from  this  decision,  and  they  received  Counsel’s  opinion  on  the  Lord 
Chancellor’s  ruling,  as  follows; 

We  are  of  opinion  that,  according  to  the  general  rule  of  equity,  the 
leases  in  question  are  breaches  of  trust.  . . . His  Lordship’s  reason- 
ing would  in  effect  support  nearly  every  lease  granted  at  a remote 
period,  the  very  act  of  granting  it  would  be  deemed  a conclusive 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  doing  so,  a proposition  which  appears  to  us 
to  be  open  to  great  objection;  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  similar 
decision  . . . our  opinion  in  this  case  is,  that  the  leases  containing 
no  covenant  except  that  for  perpetual  renewal,  and  containing  such 
a covenant,  and  granted  in  consideration  of  fines,  amount  to  an 
alienation;  and  we  need  scarcely  add  that  a power  of  alienation  was 
not  given  to  the  trustees.” 
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Counsel  added  that  the  case  was  one  for  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
warned  that  such  an  appeal  might  not  be  successful 

for  the  House  of  Lords  might  think  it  right  to  follow  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  Ireland,  particularly  as  no 
doubt  it  would  be  represented  that  the  title  to  many  other  properties 
depends  upon  the  decision;  and  the  House  would  naturally  be 
unwilling  to  affect  numerous  titles  of  considerable  antiquity.”^® 

The  dubious  title  of  very  many  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland  to  the 
properties  held  by  them  was  a circumstance  of  which  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords  were  quite  conscious,  so  that  their  decision  on  the  Midleton 
case  was  exactly  as  Sir  Edward  Sugden  had  anticipated.  On  August  13, 
1834,  the  Lords  duly  “ Ordered  and  adjudged  that  the  petition  and  appeal 
be  and  is  hereby  dismissed  this  House  and  that  the  Decree  therein  com- 
plained of  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  confirmed.”^® 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  Midleton  School,  as  specially  constituted 
for  the  appointment  of  a Master  to  succeed  Rev.  Dr.  Grier,  included  the 
Earl  of  Shannon,  Lord  Viscount  Midleton,  the  Marquess  of  Thomond,  the 
Bishops  of  Cloyne  and  Cork  and  Thomas  Poole  (Sovereign  of  Midleton). 
The  Board  selected  Mr.  John  Turpin,  M.A.,  for  the  post,  and  his  engage- 
ment became  effective  as  from  May,  1830.  He  rapidly  organised  a well- 
attended  and  efficient  school.  It  was  described  on  August  13,  1835,  before 
a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  “a  most  excellent 
school.”®®  This  Committee  was  presided  over  by  Thomas  Wyse,®i  and  in 
its  Final  Report,  drafted  by  him,  special  reference  was  made  to  the 
innovation  at  Midleton  of  a small  and  well-assorted  library  for  the  use  of 
pupils  after  the  hours  of  school  business.  The  Report  referred  also  to  the 
study  of  astronomy  and  logic  at  the  school.®® 

The  Commissioners  of  Education  had  in  1832  ‘‘  the  satisfaction  to  report 
that  the  school,  having  met  with  great  encouragement  since  it  was  re-opened 
in  the  year  1830  in  consequence  of  the  high  character  of  the  Master,  is  at 
present  one  of  the  most  flourishing  seminaries  in  the  South  of  Ireland.” 
In  their  Annual  Report  for  1837-8  the  Commissioners  noted  that  the  school 
continued  ‘‘  to  hold  a high  rank  in  public  estimation.”®® 


78  Endowed  Schools  Commission  (Ireland),  1857. — Vol.  I. — Opinion  of  E.  B.  Sugden  and 
A.  H.  Lynch  of  28  January,  1833. — p.  916. 

79  House  of  Lords  Appeal  Cases  and  Writs  of  Error.  Vol.  68.  1834.  A-G  (folio  1917). 

80  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Education  in  Ireland,  1835.  Part  I (Minutes 
of  Evidence  3822,  p.  332). 

81M.P.  for  Waterford.  “ Regarding  Stanley’s  educational  policy  as  inadequate,  Wyse 
in  1835  brought  in  a bill  for  national  educiation  in  Ireland  . . . On  the  second  reading  he 
obtained  a committee  of  inquiry,  of  which  he  was  appointed  chairman.  D.N.B.  Vol. 
LXIII  (1900),  p.  274. 

82  Final  Report,  dated  9 August,  1838,  p.  60. 

83  House  of  Commons  Paper,  1 June,  1838.  No.  447. 
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In  that  year  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  school  and  the  yearly 
salaries  paid  them  were  as  follows: 

John  Turpin,  M.A.  ...  ...  ...  £100 


John  Murray 
David  Barry 
John  Millar 
Jean  Fougues 


(Mons.  Fougues  succeeded  Mons.  de  Saigue  who  had  previously  been  on  the 
staff  at  £50  a year.)  There  were  102  pupils  on  the  rolls  for  1837-38  (72 
boarders  and  30  day  boys).  The  fees  were  fifty  guineas  (for  boarders)  and 
eight  guineas  (for  day  boys). 

In  a special  report  on  the  progress  of  the  School  the  Headmaster  noted 

that 


‘ ‘ the  severance  of  modern  languages  and  science  from  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  and  the  appropriation  of  set  days  to  the  first  mentioned 
departments  exclusively,  has  been  attended  with  the  most  satis- 
factory result,  while  mixed  up  with  the  other  objects  it  was  found 
extremely  difficult  to  assign  them  their  due  rank  in  the  estimation 
of  the  pupils,  detached  as  they  now  are  they  have  ceased  to  occupy 
a subordinate  place  and  are  regarded  altogether  as  prime  essentials.” 

From  1839  till  1845  there  is  no  specific  mention  in  the  Annual  Eeports 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  of  the  state  of  Midleton  School,  but  the 
Eeport  dated  20  May,  1845,®^  contains  the  following  note: 

” Amongst  the  schools  of  private  foundation  those  of  Kilkenny, 
Carrickmacross,  Bandon  and  Clonmel  continue  to  be  the  most 
numerously  attended.  That  of  Midleton,  heretofore  enjoying  so  high 
a public  reputation,  appears,  judging  by  the  great  diminution  of  the 
number  of  pupils,  to  have  fallen  in  estimation,  and  we  have  not 
been  called  upon  to  adjudicate  to  any  pupils  from  this  School  the 
usual  annual  prizes  founded  by  us  for  students  entering  the 
University  from  this  foundation:  we  have,  however,  in  consequence 
of  distinguished  merit  in  his  academic  course,  granted  an  additional 
prize  to  E.  Sullivan,®®  formerly  educated  at  this  School.” 

In  their  published  Eeport  for  1846,  the  Commissioners  pointedly  stated 
that  the  School  ‘‘  though  under  the  same  master  who  formerly  raised  it  to 
a very  successful  position,  has  latterly  much  retarded  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  Commissioners  reported  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  that  they  were 
‘‘  happy  to  inform  your  Excellency,  that  the  late  master  having  resigned 
his  office,  the  trustees  and  patrons  of  that  School  had  latterly  appointed  as 


84  House  of  Commons  Paper,  23  July,  1845.  No.  564. 

85  Afterwards  Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  “ Confidential  adviser 
of  the  servants  of  the  crown  in  Ireland  ...  it  was  mainly  at  his  instance  that  the 
important  step  of  arresting  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  was  'adopted  by  the  Government  . . . 
he  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  mainspring  of  the  Irish  Government  in  the  measures 
taken  to  stamp  out  the  Invincible  Conspiracy.” — D.N.B.  Vol.  LV  (1898),  p.  161. 
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master  a gentleman  of  high  classical  attainments  and  collegiate  character 
who,  it  is  stated  to  us  has  every  prospect  of  restoring  the  school  to  that  high 
position  which  it  for  many  years  held.  ...” 

The  new  Master  was  Rev.  Dr.  E.  P.  Hodgens,  and 
‘‘  In  their  Report  for  1847,  the  Commissioners  of  Education  mention 
the  appointment  of  this  Master,  and  state  that  they  had  improved 
the  schoolhouse  for  him  at  considerable  expense.  For  several  years 
afterwards  the  school  is  noticed  as  being  well  attended;  but, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  previous  Master,  the  improvement  was  not 
permanent.”®® 

The  Commissioners  appointed  in  1855  to  inquire  into  the  Endowed 
Schools  in  Ireland  reported  on  Midleton  School  as  follows; 

‘‘We  found  the  state  of  instruction  unsatisfactory.  In  consequence 
of  the  feeling  respecting  it  in  the  neighbourhood,  we  also  held  a 
special  Court  at  Midleton,  and  received  evidence  as  to  its  state.  . . . 
As  the  result  of  our  inquiry,  we  think  that  there  was  elicited  sufficient 
proof  to  show  that  the  present  master  has  not  evinced  sufficient 
energy  in  maintaining  discipline,  or  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  and  he  unnecessarily  gave  dissatisfaction  to  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Midleton.  . . . Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports 
that  only  eight  day  boys  and  fifteen  boarders  are  attending  the 
school.  . . .”®^ 

After  the  publication  of  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  announced  that  there  was  ” a prospect  that 
the  Governors  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  select  a new  Master  for  this 
important  and  flourishing  School.”  This  was  followed  in  due  course  (May 
30,  1863)  with  the  announcement  that  ‘‘  the  Master  of  the  endowed  School 
at  Midleton  . . . having  recently  resigned  his  office,  and  the  patrons  having 
selected  as  his  successor  a gentleman  who  had  formerly  held  during  its 
full  period  one  of  our  Royal  Scholarships,®®  and  who  had  since  had  consider- 
able experience  in  teaching,  we  feel  justified  in  entertaining  a strong  hope 
that  under  his  care  the  school  will  attain  a high  character.  . . .”®® 

This  hope  was  justified  in  a very  short  time.  Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  M.A., 
the  new  Headmaster,  was  appointed  in  March,  1863.  He  began  with  four 
pupils — ‘‘  one  boarder  and  three  on  the  foundation,  sons  of  the  dispensary 
doctor.”  In  the  following  year  there  were  forty  boarders,  sixteen  paying 
day  pupils,  and  six  free  pupils — a total  of  sixty-two.  By  1878  the  total 
enrolment  had  increased  to  one  hundred  and  one,  of  whom  sixty  were 
boarders,  and  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  erect  a substantial  addition  to 
the  school  buildings. 


86  & 87  Report  of  Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commission,  1858,  pp.  114-115. 

88  Thomas  Moore,  aw'arded  a Queen’s  Scholarship  of  £30  a year,  for  five  years,  from 
Dungannon  Royal  School,  1840. 

89  House  of  Commons  Paper,  26  June,  1863.  No.  392. 
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However,  in  the  next  few  years  the  attendance  diminished  very 
considerably,  and  on  February  1st,  1881,  the  total  enrolment  was  down  to 
fifty-five.  The  Headmaster  resigned  in  the  following  year,  when  he  was 
instituted  to  the  Parish  of  Killeagh  by  the  Bishop  of  Cork.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  Mastership  of  the  School  by  Mr.  Albert  Burd,  B.A.,  who  had 
previously  held  teaching  appointments  at  Dundalk  Grammar  School  and  the 
Erasmus  Smith  School  at  Ennis. 

Mr.  Burd  applied  for  the  post  at  Midleton  from  “ The  College,  Ennis.” 
The  School  at  Midleton  was  occasionally  described  as  ‘‘  The  College  ” for 
some  time  before  his  appointment,  but  thereafter  it  was  consistently  styled 
‘‘  Midleton  College,”  which  is  the  name  it  now  bears  over  the  motto 
” SPAETAM  NACTUS  ES  HANC  EXOENA.” 


Note. 

For  references  required  by  him  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  the  writer  records 
his  thanks  to  Mr.  C.  K.  Adams  (National  Portrait  Gallery,  London),  Mr.  M.  F.  Bond 
(Clerk  of  the  Records,  House  of  Commons),  Mr.  C.  T.  Clay  (Librarian,  House  of  Lords), 
Dr.  R.  J.  Hayes  (Librarian,  National  Library  of  Ireland),  Mr.  Edward  Keane,  Mr. 
Henry  Mangan,  Sir  Charles  Petrie,  Dr.  R.  C.  Simington  (Public  Record  Office,  Dublin), 
and  Mr.  J.  G.  Slevin,  M.A.  (Genealogical  Office,  Dublin). 
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lEISH  SOLDIEES  IN  THE  THIETY  YEAES  WAE. 

By  John  Hennig,  Ph.D. 

UNLIKE  the  story  of  Irish  swordsmen  in  France,  the  tradition  of  Irish 
soldiers  in  German  armies^  has  scarcely  been  investigated.  Can  we 
consider  Diirer’s  sketch  as  an  early  source  of  this  tradition?  Were 
those  who  took  part  in  the  Irish  section  of  the  Stuttgart  1,618  pageantry 
soldiers?^  Perhaps  the  best  known  episode  in  the  tradition  of  Irish  swords- 
men in  Germany  is  the  assassination  of  Wallenstein, ^ a subject  on  which 
one  of  the  main  sources  is  Carve’s  Itinerarium,  chapter  11 : 

Hujus  tragoediae  actores  seu  spectatores  fuerunt  e militibus 
Butlerianis  triginta  circiter,  inter  quos  duo  Scoti,  unus  Hispanus,  reliqui 
Iberni,  qui  uno  cum  Deveroux  cadaver  mortui  tapete  obvoluerunt. 

A small  point  not  always  mentioned  is  that  Deveroux  before  dealing  the 
fatal  blow  gave  Wallenstein  time  to  say  an  act  of  contrition.  Carve,  the 
self-styled  chaplain  of  the  English,  Scottish  and  Irish  contingents  in  the 
Imperial  army,  should  have  taken  the  decision,  had  it  presented  itself  to 
him,  whether  the  assassination  of  Wallenstein  was  foul  murder  or  a lawful 
action  carried  out,  to  use  the  familiar  phrase,  by  higher  orders. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Continental  writers  on  the  Thirty  Years  War 
rarely  admit  their  indebtedness  to  Carve’s  Itinerarium.  The  value  of  this 
work  as  a source  of  the  early  tradition  of  Irish  soldiers  in  Continental  armies 
is  not  sufficiently  recognised  either,  as  will  be  readily  seen  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that,  in  the  absence  of  an  index,  no  list  of  the  Irishmen  mentioned 
in  that  work  has  yet  been  published.  Apart  from  James  Butler,  his  sons 
Walter  and  James,  and  Walter  Deveroux,  the  following  are  referred  to  by 
Carve  as  Iberni: 

Edmund  Borcke,  capifanMs : 11^. 

Thomas  Broone,  locumtenens : 8. 

Thomas  Butler,  vexilliferus : 8. 


1 In  E.  O’Donnell’s  book,7’7ie  Irish  Abroad  (London,  1915),  this  subject  is  given  10  out 
of  400  pages,  and  only  the  Seven  Years’  War  is  dealt  with. 

2 See  my  paper  on  “ Early  Eepresentations  of  Irishmen  in  German  Books,”  J.B.S.A.I., 
LXXX,  158-163. 

3 In  Mangan’s  translation  of  W allensteins  Lager  by  Schiller  the  passages  relating  to 
Butler’s  dragoons  were  rendered  in  a most  disappointing  manner. 

4 Christian  names  have  been  de-Latinised,  but  sur-names  are  given  in  Carve’s  spelling, 
and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  translate  the  terms  for  military  ranks.  The  numbers 
are  those  of  the  chapters,  because  readers  might  like  to  refer  to  either  the  original  edition, 
or  the  contemporary  German  translation  (both  Mayence,  1640),  or  the  modem  reprint  of 
Carve’s  Itinerarium  (London,  1859). 
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j Dermot  Carthy:  8 (in  the  genitive  case  “ Dermitii  Carthii,’’ 

I rendered  by  the  German  translator:  “ Dermitz  Carthii  ”). 

D’esmond,  vice-colonellus : 20. 

, Florinus  Eurstenaw:  20  (between  Gordon  and  Gall  in  a list  con- 

j cludel  by  the  words  “ omnes  Iberni  ” !). 

I JohnUenrj  Gall,  vice-colonellus':  20. 

William  Gall,  colonellus : 6. 

j Peter  Geraldin:  19  (probably  identical  with  “ capitanus  noster 

G.”:  21). 

Eobert  Geraldin:  11. 

James  Gordon,  colonellus:  6,  7 (Scotus),^  19,  20  (in  the  list  con- 
cluding with  the  words  “ omnes  Iberni  ”),  also  his  colonellus 
and  two  vice-colonelli  or  locumtenentes  (unnamed) : 7. 

Grase,  Ibernu.s:  8 (in  the  German  translation;  Grass). 

Alexander  Mac  Daniel : 19. 

Salomon  de  la  Moville,  colonellus:  20. 

Hugh  Onell,  tribunus:  8. 

Barnaby  Patrich:  8 (German  translation:  Patrirch). 

Patrick  Purcel,  supremus  vigiliarum  praefectus:  22. 

Eobert  Purcel,  capitanus:  20,  21. 

I Stivin,  capitanus:  19  (in  20  and  21;  Stevin). 

Worloch,  colonellus:  20  (in  the  list  concluding  with  the  words 
“ omnes  Iberni  ”). 

More  Irish  names,  probably  mostly  Ulstermen,  are  mentioned  in  Carve ’s 
. Apologia  in  a list  of  those  who  had  accused  him  of  having  slandered,  in 
chapter  4 of  the  first  book  of  his  Itinerarium,  the  Irish,  in  particular  the 
Ultonians,  by  quoting  from  St.  Bernard’s  Lije  of  St.  Malachy.  Neither 
I Carve’s  Itinerarium,  especially  ch.  4,  66  and  72,  and  the  dedications  to, 
and  the  appendix  on,  the  Butlers,  nor  Carve’s  controversy  with  Anthony 
! Bruodin,  O.F.M.,  arising  from  Carve’s  Apologia  have  been  considered  yet 
as  important  sources  of  Continental  information  on  Ireland  past  and 
I contemporary. 

The  very  presence  of  Irish  contingents  in  Germany  was  of  course  a 
source  of  such  information.  In  the  course  of  the  war  the  Irish  contingent 
became  more  and  more  diluted  with  German  and  other  elements.  For  some 
time  it  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Mulheim  (ch.  19),  and  the  inter- 
course between  Irish  and  Continental  officers  must  have  been  close.  Let  us 
consider  only  the  linguistic  aspect  of  this  intercourse.  Walter  Deveroux’s 
testimonial  for  Carve  is  the  earliest  record  written  by  an  Irishman  in  the 
German  language.  On  the  other  hand.  Carve  states  “ Ob  linguam 
; commodam  peritiam  me  ad  conterraneos  Ibernos  sub  legione  Domini 


5 Carve’s  use  of  the  word  “ Scotus  ” is  inconsistent.  In  ch.  3,  4 and  7 we  have 
“ Ibernia  Scotiave,”  in  ch.  11  “ Scoti  seu  Iberni,”  but  in  ch.  8 and  20  “ Scoti  et  Iberni  ” 
(see  also  ‘‘  Angli  et  Scoti  ” in  contrast  to  “ Iberni  ” in  ch.  19,  47  and  66).  Other  Scoti 
mentioned  by  Carve  are  Leslie  (11,  33,  67),  Hebron  (19)  and  Wadt  (8). 
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Deveroux  transtuli  ” (after  Butler’s  death;  ch.  15).  To  negotiate  with  the 
Swedes  an  “ Ibernus  Anglicani  idiomatis  gnarus  ” (ch.  25)  was  chosen. 
So  far  as  not  in  Latin,  the  letters  protesting  against  Carve ’s  alleged  abuse 
of  Ulster  were  written  in  English. 

With  considerable  pride  Carve  I’elates  instances  of  the  Swedes’  respect 
of  their  Irish  adversaries.  When  after  overcoming  Irish  resistance,  Gustavus 
Adolphus  had  conquered  Frankfurt  (Oder),  he  asked  Walter  Butler  to 
supper.  In  spite  of  his  wounds,  Butler  ordered  himself  to  be  carried  on  a 
stretcher  into  the  king’s  presence.  “ Are  you  Butler  senior?”  the  king 
asked.  ‘‘  I am  not,”  Walter  Butler  replied.  ‘‘  The  gods  are  kind  to  you, 
brave  soldier,”  the  king  said.  “ Because  if  you  had  been  the  elder  one, 
my  royal  right  hand  would  have  smitten  you  ” (ch.  8).  When  the  Swedes 
heard  that  Scoti  Ibernique  opposed  them,  they  quickly  withdrew.  Carve 
occasionally  refers  to  Scots  serving  with  the  Swedes,  e.g.,  to  ‘‘  Dromundt,” 
the  governor  of  Garz  in  Pomerania,  ‘‘  natione  Scotorum  ” (ch.  29),  and  to 
the  ‘‘  Scotica  legio  ” in  the  Swedish  army  (ch.  45). 

The  presence  of  a Scottish  contingent  in  the  army  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
is  generally  known,  because  it  is  well  testified  to  and  because  to  this  day 
Scottish  names  have  been  conspicuous  in  Swedish  nobility.  In  a popular 
lecture  on  Gustavus  Adolphus,®  delivered  on  several  occasions  (also  in 
Ireland),  Richard  Chevenix  Trench,  Protestant  archbishop  of  Dublin 
said : 

The  material  of  Gustavus’s  army  was  not  rendered  worse  by 
including  in  its  making  a Scottish  brigade;  for  of  his  ofl&cers  are  none 
of  whom  we  hear  more  often  and  more  honourably  than  the  Seatons, 
the  Leslies,  the  Mackays,  the  Monroes.  . . . 

Of  these  officers.  Sir  George  Monroe  later  played  a prominent  part  in 
Ireland.  Robert  Monroe  published  in  1637  Expedition  with  the  Scots 
regiment,  called  Mackey’s  regiment,  landed  in  August  1626  for  his 
Majesty’s  service  in  Denmark. 

Archbishop  Trench  stated ; ^ 

In  the  preparation  of  this  lecture  I examined  in  the  British  Museum 
a collection  of  broad  sheets,  placards,  ballads,  caricatures,  etc.,  which 
appeared  during  the  course  of  the  Thirty  Years  War. 

Apparently  he  did  not  come  across  the  items  listed,  for  the  first  and  only 
time  in  this  country,  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland 
(1914),  456  as 

two  curious  prints  of  Irish  soldiers  in  the  service  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
in  German  in  1631.  Also  a German  broad-side  with  a wood-cut  of  five 
Irish  soldiers. 


6 London,  1865,  based  on  a work  by  Gustav  Freytag  (whose  fine  collection  of  historical 
brochures,  pamphlets,  broad-sheets,  etc.,  in  the  Stadtbibliothek  at  Frankfurt  contains 
many  items  of  interest  to  Ireland),  p.  22. 

7 Ibid.,  38  f. 
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undoubtedly  No.  123,  124  and  125  of  the  Catalogue  of  Prints  and  Drawings 
in  the  British  Museum,  Division  1 : Political  and  Personal  Satire  I (1870).® 
These  three  items  refer  to  a contingent  from  these  countries  in  the 
Swedish  army  different  from  Mackey’s  regiment.  This  second  contingent 
was  the  result  of  a compromise  by  Charles  I between  his  desire  to  help  his 
brother-in-law  and  the  Protestant  cause  and  his  desire  to  keep  out  of  the 
war.  He  tolerated  the  enlisting  in  the  Swedish  army  of  a contingent®  under 
the  marquess  of  Hamilton,  assisted  by  David  Eamsay.^®  On  31  May  1630 
an  agreement  was  signed  at  Stockholm,  the  first  article  of  which  said  that 
Hamilton  was  ready  to  bring  over  his  forces  and  that  Gustavus  Adolphus 
would  assign  him  a place  for  his  landing. ^ The  fifth  article  said: 

Whatever  the  illustrious  lord  marquess  shall  take  from  the  enemy, 
the  lands  and  territories  shall  belong  to  us  (the  King),  but  the  revenues 
and  all  the  emoluments  shall  go  to  him  and  to  the  relief  of  his  army; 
yet  so  as  these  revenues  shall  be  gathered  decently  and  in  order,  with- 
out depredation  and  plundering.  12 
Hamilton  specially  undertook  to  keep  this  article 

since  the  reasons  of  my  expedition  to  Germany  are  the  same  with  your 
Majesty’s  (namely),  to  help  and  relieve  the  oppressed  princes  and  states 
of  Germany  with  the  ease  of  all  these  burdens  with  which  they  are 
now  pressed. 

Hamilton  undertook  to  land  his  contingent  before  the  end  of  June,  1631. 
Scottish  and  English  officers  were  appointed  and  “ the  levies  went  on  all 
the  winter. ”12  Harte  stated  that  ‘‘  the  cause  in  itself  (Harte’s  italics)  was 
so  agreeable  to  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland  that  a considerable 
number  of  troops  ” was  soon  brought  together,  ‘‘  partly  Scots,  partly 

8 As  I had  to  cut  the  pages  in  the  copy  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  I 
note  the  following  other  items  of  possible  interest  to  Ireland  : 

no.  305  English  soldiers  in  Ireland  under  Charles  I, 

no.  375  The  Popish  conspirators  . . . cruell  Irish  destroying  kingdome,  religion  and 
laws,  under  colour  to  defend  them,  especially  the  Irish  . . . the  blowdy  Irish, 
1643, 

no.  677  Inelandes  Lamentation,  1647  (Erin  weeping  at  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon 
Protestants, 

no.  1228  The  Eoyal  Courant  for  the  year  1689,  no.  4 : Macklesfield,  no.  5 : Lameere. 

9 Harte,  Gustavus  Adolphus  (London,  1747),  315-326.  The  number  of  8,000  Irish  stated 
in  our  broad-sheet  no.  123  (below)  was  corrected  in  no.  124  into  800.  See  below  Burnett’s 
reference  to  the  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  Germans  on  the  strength  of  Hamilton’s  con- 
tingent. The  figure  of  800  Irish  can  probably  be  accepted. 

10  Simplicius,  the  hero  of  Grimmelshausen’s  famous  novel,  was  described  as  a relation 
of  Eamsay  and  as  a Catholic  (see  below,  note  21).  (Grimmelshausen’s  novel  was  the 
fore-runner  of  the  type  of  historical  novel  developed  by  the  Abbe  Prevost,  whose  Irish 
^sociations  I have  investigated  in  Ulster  Journal,  1949.)  Simplicius  claimed  to  have  been 
in  Ireland,  where  he  “ drank  from  two  fountains,  the  water  of  one  making  you  old  and 
grey,  that  of  the  other  making  you  handsome  and  young  ” (see  my  paper  in  Modern 
Language  Review,  XL  (1945),  37-45). 

11  The  Memoirs  of  the  Lives  and  Actions  of  James  and  William  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  by 
Gilbert  Burnett  (16'77,  reprint  Oxf.  1852),  9 f. 

12  Trench,  op.  cit.,  73,  stated  that  the  word  “plunder  ’’  was  imported  into  the  English 
language  by  soldiers  returning  from  the  'Thirty  Years’  War. 

13  Burnett,  ed.  cit.,  14  and  20. 
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English.”  The  Scots  sailed  from  Leith  and  joined  the  English  at  Yarmouth, 
where  they  left  on  July  16,  1631. 

Trench  was  right  in  saying  that  in  the  accounts  of  the  Swedish  War  in 
Germany  we  hear  much  of  the  Scottish  officers,  but  not  so  much  on  account 
of  their  honours,  but  on  account  of  the  trouble  they  gave  to  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  This  trouble  started  right  from  the  beginning  of  the  expedition. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  had  ordered  Hamilton  to  land  at  Bremen  to  force  the 
archbishop  to  join  his  cause,  but  Hamilton  went  via  Denmark  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Oder.  Harte  reports  that  the  6,000,  ‘‘  English  and  Scots,”  landed 
all  in  good  health  and  spirit;  only  two  had  died  during  the  journey.  This 
diminutive  army  consisted  of  four  regiments,  each  of  which  contained  ten 
companies,  every  company  amounting  to  150  men.  Number  of  the  English 
perished  by  eating  German  bread,  which  is  heavier,  darker-coloured  and 
sourer  than  that  of  their  own  country;  they  suffered  too  by  an  immoderate 
fondness  of  new  honey,  of  which  they  found  great  abundance  in  those  parts, 
nor  did  the  German  beer  agree  with  their  constitution.  They  came  fresh 
likewise  and  to  a country  that  was  infested  by  the  pestilence. Of  course 
this  body  of  troops  proved  but  of  little  service  in  the  sequel  of  the  war.  For 
they  were  new-raised  recruits,  the  very  off-scouring  of  the  people.  Gustavus 
made  no  use  of  them  upon  trying  occasions,  and  about  his  person,  till  they 
had  been  better  experienced  and  disciplined  in  the  art  of  war. 

Charles  did  not  even  send  the  money  for  these  troops,  and  Gustavus  had 
to  pay  them.  German  recruits  were  added  to  them,  and  Hamilton  was 
denied  their  command. 

His  army,  for  causes  above  assigned,  was  reduced  to  little  more 
than  two  complete  regiments,  and  what  was  worse,  had  subsisted  ever 
since  its  arrival  in  countries  infected  with  the  pestilence,  and  where 
the  provisions  had  been  twice  consumed  by  enemies  and  friends. 
Hamilton  ‘‘  and  his  Britons  ” were  delighted  when  they  heard  that  they 
were  to  be  moved  to  Silesia.  However,  Gustavus  had  promised  the  conquest 
of  Silesia  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  therefore  Hamilton  and  ” his  1500 
British  ” were  ordered  to  guard  Frankfurt  and  other  passes  over  the 
Oder,  in  case  the  king  would  be  defeated  (at  Breitenfeld)  and  have  to  flee. 
In  Frankfurt  one-third  of  this  contingent  was  attacked  by  the  plague. 
In  the  course  of  1632,  the  contingent  was  reduced  to  two  regiments, 
‘‘  one  English  and  one  Scottish,  the  former  commanded  by  Bellandin,  the 
latter  by  Hamilton.”  Hamilton,  Ramsay  and  Hopkin  Anally  left  the 
Swedish  service,  and  while  they  returned  to  England,  ” the  few  remaining 
soldiers  incorporated  themselves  into  the  Swedish  service.” 

The  three  German  prints  illustrate  what  Burnett  said: 

The  fame  of  this  army  (Hamilton’s,  at  its  arrival)  ran  through 
Germany,  being  represented  to  be  about  twenty  thousand  men,  which 
struck  a great  terror  into  the  whole  imperial  party,  so  high  was  the 
fame  of  the  Scot’s  valour. 


14  Compare  Carve’s  reference  to  pestilence  among  the  legio  Colondli  Deveroux  (ch.  26). 
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So  far  as  I am  aware,  the  only  reference  to  an  Irish  section  in  Hamilton’s 
contingent  is  Harte’s  statement  that  his  account  of  the  levying  of  this  con- 
tingent was  based  on  Military  Tables  and  Diary  of  the  War,  written  in  1632, 
by  some  English,  Scottish  and  Irish  officers  in  Gustavus’s  service.  Our 
three  prints  are  therefore  of  eminent  historical  value.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  pictorial  representations  of  Hamilton’s  “ army,”  except  those  of  its  Irish 
section. 

No.  123.^^ 

Curious  conversation  held  in  the  Royal  Swedish  camp  by  two  foreign 
nations,  namely  a Lapplander  with  a newly  arrived  Irrldnder,  on  the  present 
state  of  affairs  and  the  present  war. 

This  is  the  attire  of  the  8000  This  is  the  dress  worn 

Irrldnder  or  Irren  arrived  at  by  the  Lapplanders. 

Stettin. 

The  Irrldnder.  The  Lapplander.  The  Finlander. 

The  Irrldnder  are  strong  enduring  people,  contented  with  plain  (or  little 
food);  when  they  have  no  bread,  they  can  endure  hunger  for  three  or  four 
days,  feeding  instead  on  water,  cress,  roots  and  grass;  when  necessary, 
they  can  walk  more  than  twenty  miles  a day;  apart  from  their  musquets 
they  have  their  bows  and  long  knives. 

(Swarms  of  insects  and  strange  birds  have  foreshadowed  the  arrival  of  these 
foreigners  in  Germany.  On  the  opposite  side,  a similar  description  of  the 
Lapplanders.  Behind  the  figures  a fortified  town  by  the  sea  is  seen,  a 
historical  view  of  Stettin,  as  in  no.  124,  with  the  sun  rising  and  ships  at 
sea.  Underneath  a versified  conversation  between  the  Lapplander  and  the 
Irrldnder.) 

Lapplander:  (It  is  a shame  that  we  have  to  be  here,  far  from  home,  in  a 
foreign  country.  The  devil  knows  who  has  started  this  war.  I wished  the 
fellow  would  be  hanged.  They  are  grand  people  who  start  such  a war  and 
raze  their  own  country  to  the  ground). 

Behold,  what  sort  of  man  is  coming  along  here? 

You  do  not  look  like  one  who  is  at  home  in  this  country. 

Because  your  attire  is  almost  as  strange  as  mine. 

Irrldnder:  You  are  right  and  did  not  tell  a lie, 

I have  travelled  almost  as  far  as  you. 

What  stars  are  ruling  this  country 
That  we  poor  Irm  are  sent  here. 

Far  across  water  and  land? 

I have  never  even  heard  the  name  of  this  place. 

You  have  been  here  longer  than  I have. 

Tell  me  something  of  this  place. 

Lapplander:  I do  not  know  exactly  who  started  this  game. 

15  The  following  translations  and  descriptions  are  not  meant  to  replace  but  merely  to 
supplement  the  excellent  descriptions  in  the  British  Museum  catalogue.  Passages  in 
brackets  are  summaries. 

Lxxxn 
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The  rascal  is  suppposed  to  be  named  Tylli. 

It  is  he  whom  we  are  supposed  to  smite. 

Another  section  is  called  the  Jesuits, 
they  are  a rare  crowd  1 
Another  section  is  known  as  Liguists, 
all  of  them  are  Papists. 

These  rascals,  I have  been  told, 

are  striving  for  all  the  power  and  honour, 

all  the  countries  and  all  the  money; 

They  wish  to  have  the  world  for  themselves 

It  is  these  people  whom  our  king 
wishes  to  destroy, 

to  protect  the  rights  of  God  and  His  Word. 

Therefore  he  has  made  us  come  here. 

We  shall  fight  them 

with  nets  and  ambushes,  with  drum-sticks 
and  daggers, 

until  they  run  home  again  to  St.  Stephen  [Vienna] 
from  this  country, 
to  sell  their  sins  there. 

Irrldnder:  I see  how  the  matter  stands. 

I am  not  an  ignorant  fellow. 

For  a long  time,  I have  heard  of  their  antics. 

It  is  a shame  that  these  nitwits, 

these  violators  of  honour  and  women 

should  have  a chance  to  destroy  so  many  countries. 

Lapplander:  That  is  true,  and  is  grievous  indeed. 

Oh,  we  poor  Lappland  peasants, 

Although  the  world  considers  us  as 

daring  and  bold,  we  are  still  gentle  and  peaceful. 

We  are  not  so  daring  and  wild 

as  to  make  our  own  country 

the  laughing-stock  of  the  world 

and  to  deprive  the  parts  of  our  country, 

our  neighbours,  friends  and  brethren  of  their  property. 

I am  certain  that  you  too 

do  not  do  such  things  in  your  country.  . . . 

Irrldnder:  ...  if  things  are  like  that  here, 

I admit,  I regret  having  come  here. 

I had  heard  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
that  things  there  were  straight  and  right, 

16  I am  not  concerned  in  this  paper  with  the  linguistic  aspects  of  the  German  text  (in 
this  instance,  e.g.,  with  the  expressions  “ happen,  Lauschen,  Querl  und  Knittelsabel  ”), 
but  a point  of  interest  is  the  variety  of  names  for  the  Irish  : “ Irrlander  ” or  “ Irre,”  and 
“ Irreman.” 

Apparently  a reflection  of  Protestant  misunderstanding  of  the  teaching  on  indulgences. 


Ill  Wdicin  Hdbi!  (Jchcn  (fic  boo  lii  Sfcftin  aii^ctoEiiiaiIrridii((er 
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that  it  was  the  abode  of  justice, 

government  and  power  without  wars  and  feuds. 

But  now  I see  that  this  Empire 
is  more  tyrannical  even  than  the  Turks. 

Woe  to  this  country,  that  it  must 
learn  from  us  how  to  behave. 

I think  it  would  be  better  if  they 

went  to  our  country,  and  if  this  silly  nation 

would  thus  be  improved  by  us. 

Lapplander:  . . .It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  people, 
but  they  have  been  poisoned 
by  the  Spanish  and  the  French. 

They  wanted  to  turn  this  country  into  a monarchy.  . . .1® 

Irrldnder:  If  that  is  so,  we  will  not  disturb  them, 
but  we  will  sharpen  our  daggers  and  knives 
to  destroy  Tylli,  the  League 
and  the  Spaniards, 

even  though  we  are  only  rough  fellows. 

Lapplander:  That  is  right,  my  dear  Irreman.  ... 

Printed  in  the  year  MDCXXXI. 

No.  124. 

Such  dress  is  worn  by  the  800  Irrldnder  or  Irren  arrived  at  Stettin. 

(The  description  of  the  Irish  is  almost  identical  with  that  in  No.  123. 

strong  enduring  . . . knives.”  All  the  four  figures  in  this  print  are  Irish- 
men. In  the  background  the  seashore  with  the  same  view  of  Stettin,  but 
the  harbour  thronged  with  ships  and  ‘‘  soldiers  marshalled  and  dressed  in 
costumes  similar  to  those  of  the  figures  in  front,  ranged  under  the  banner 
of  the  three  Crowns.”^®  The  faces  are  cruder  than  in  No.  123.  The 
engraver’s  name  (G.  Koler)  is  stated.) 

No.  125. 

Short  description  of  the  soldiers  of  His  Royal  Majesty  in  Sweden,  arrived 
from  Irrland  in  Germany,  of  their  country,  nature,  food,  arms  and 
qualities. 

(In  contrast  to  Nos.  123  and  124,  this  is  a wood-cut.  The  two  figures  at 
the  right  and  left  largely  correspond  to  the  four  figures  in  No.  124,  but  a 
beardless  man  in  a different  costume  has  been  included  who,  apart  from 
bow  and  quiver,  has  a spear.  The  text  says  that  the  arrival  of  foreign 
soldiers  in  Germany  is  a well-deserved  punishment  for  alia  modo  sins.  The 
verses  specifically  referring  to  the  Irish  are  as  follows) : 

They  come  from  very  far,  from  Irrland, 
named  after  their  island  Hiberni. 

That  nation  is  enduring  and  hardy, 

18  i.e.,  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  princes. 

19  British  Museum  catalogue. 

20  In  the  British  Museum  catalogue  “Engenschafft”  is  a mis-i'eading  of  “Eygenschafft.  ” 
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swarthy  like  gypsies, 
stocky  of  build,  war-loving, 
experienced  in  the  use  of  musquets, 
bows  and  long  knives. 

They  are  so  swift,  that  in  one  day 
they  can  cover  sixteen  miles. 

Their  dress  and  caps  are  altogether  barbarous, 
almost  entirely  black  in  colour, 
because,  as  is  well  known,  all  the  sheep 
in  their  whole  country  are  black. 

Their  shoes  are  mostly  made  of  straw. 

They  are  contented  with  plain  (or  little)  food. 

When  they  have  no  bread  and  are  hungry, 
they  dig  up  roots  from  the  ground 
and  thus  satisfy  their  hunger. 

Though  in  many  respects  agreeing  with  the  descriptions  of  the  Irish  in  Nos. 
123  and  124,  this  account  has  some  particularities.  The  Irish  are  credited 
with  walking  16  rather  than  20  miles  a day.  Their  appearance  and  dress 
is  referred  to,  and  a curious  explanation  given  of  its  colour.  The  discussion 
of  the  dress  and  equipment  of  the  Irish,  as  shown  and  described  in  these 
prints,  is  left  to  experts  on  this  subject. 

Considered  as  its  early  forerunners,  these  broad-sides  compare  favour- 
ably with  the  modern  illustrated  press,  combining  as  they  do  information 
and  interpretation, 21  instruction  and  entertainment,  aesthetic  and  moral 
aspects. 


21  Information  is  what  these  prints  tell  us  of  the  external  appearance  and  habits  of  the 
Irish  soldiers.  What  the  Irrlander  says  in  the  conversation  with  the  Lapplander  is,  of 
course,  interpretation.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish 
soldiers  were  Catholics  who  enlisted  in  the  Swedish  army  merely  from  force  or  by  dire 
necessity. 
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“ THE  BRITISH  AND  GOIDELIC  ELEMENT  IN  IRELAND  ” 

Notes  and  suggestions  on  T.  F.  O’Rahilly’s 
EARLY  IRISH  HISTORY  AND  MYTHOLOGY^ 

By  A.  M.  Heiermejer,  Ph.D.,  Member. 

HEN  in  1707  Edward  Liuyd,  the  father  of  Celtic  Philology,  published 


' ^ his  Archaeologia  Britannica  he  tried  to  show,  above  all,  the  linguistic 
affinity  of  the  Celtic-speaking  inhabitants  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  giving 
elaborate  comparative  evidence  (etymologies)  of  the  chief  Celtic  dialects,  such 
as  Welsh,  Cornish  and  Irish.  And  we  all  know  that  since  then  Celtic  archaeology, 
Celtic  history,  Celtic  languages  and  literatures,  have  been  the  subject  of  the 
work  of  numerous  Celtic  scholars.  But  what  we  still  seem  to  lack,  is,  as  Pro- 
fessor O’Rahilly  rightly  points  out  in  his  important  publication  on  Early  Irish 
History  and  Mythology  ,&  criticsl  survey  on  ancient  Celtic  pagan  belief  and  myths : 
“It  is  unfortunate  that  this  highly  important  subject  of  ‘ Celtic  religion  ’ has 
received  far  less  attention  from  scholars  than  any  other  branch  of  Celtic  studies. 
In  no  country  has  it  been  so  neglected  as  in  Ireland,  where  hardly  an3rthing 
worthy  of  serious  notice  has  been  written  on  the  subject.  This  neglect  is  the 
more  surprising  because  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Irish  evidence 
outweighs  in  value  all  the  surviving  evidence  from  other  countries.”  (p.  vi). 

Surveyed  from  this  viewpoint  Professor  O’Rahilly’s  research  on  Early 
Irish  History  and  Mythology  may  be  looked  upon  as  a pioneer’s  work  on  ancient 
pagan  belief  and  Irish  mythology,  reflected  from  the  wider  frame  of  Celtic 
studies  in  general. 

Any  reader  familiar  with  the  author’s  theories  set  down  already  in  his 
Goidels  and  Their  Predecessors  (Proc.  Brit.  Acad.  XXI,  1936)  will  be  quite 
prepared  to  find,  as  one  of  the  fundamental  working  theories  in  Prof.  O’Rahilly’s 
new  book,  the  assumption  that  the  Cruithin  (=Priteni)  were  exclusively 
Celtic  (Indo-European)  in  race  and  language,  and  that  these  Cruithin,  who 
belonged  to  the  P-  Celtic  branch,  must  be  considered  as  identical  with  the 
first  Celts  that  ever  set  foot  on  Irish  soil.  Thus,  according  to  the  author,  these 
Priteni  or  Cruithin  form  Group  No.  I,  or  the  earliest  wave  of  all  the  Celtic 
peoples  who  invaded  Ireland. 

As  an  introduction  or  prelude  to  what  the  author  wishes  to  make  us  imder- 


1 THOMAS  F.  O’RAHILLY,  Early  Irish  History  and  Mythology.  Dublin  : The  Dublin 
Institute  for  Advanced  Studies,  1946.  VIII  and  568  pp.  Price  25s. 
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stand,  the  first  chapters  under  the  title  ‘ Ptolemy’s  Geography  of  Ireland  ’ 
are  of  great  help.  They  lead  us  straight  in  medias  res,  giving,  according  to 
O’Rahilly,  the  earliest  documentarj^  linguistic  evidence  for  the  survival  of 
ancient  pagan  belief  and  myths  in  Irish  place-names,  especially  the  river-names. 

Thus  the  well-known  example  of  fiovovivda  (Buvinda,  recte  : Bou-vinda) 
= Boyne,  the  ‘ cow- white  goddess  ’,  is  paralleled  by  other  m3dhological  river- 
names,  e.g.  Ptol.  Aoyia  (Logia),  ‘ calf-goddess  ’,  and  Ovidova  (Vidva)  = O.Ir. 
fedb  ‘ widow  ’,  a synonymous  description  of  the  Ulster  River  Barm,  which 
per  se  means  ‘ goddess  ’ ; whilst  the  Ptol.  river-name  Modovvo;  (Modonnos)  is 
identified  by  O’Rahilly  with  the  ancient  Dea,  ‘ goddess  ’,  which  enters  the 
sea  at  Arklow,  and  Ptol.  Aa^QO)va  (Dabrona),  under  presumption  of  a scribal 
error  A for  recte  27  (not  impossible,  of  course)  is  made *  *Sabrona,  going  thus 
hand  in  hand  with  the  well-known  river-names  Abona,  Devona,  Matrona  &c., 
all  derived  from  deities.  ^ 

The  writer  of  this  article,  who  considers  Prof.  O’Rahilly  an  authority  on 
Irish  place-name  research,  especially  on  the  river-names,  and  who  accepts 
him  as  a scholar  with  the  widest  historical  and  linguistic  knowledge,  cannot 
always  agree  with  his  views  as  regards  these  names  in  Ptolemy.,  their  mytho- 
etymological  explanations  and  topographical  identifications.®  Since  the  space 
available  for  this  paper  does  not  allow  of  my  going  too  much  into  details 
(lest  space  should  be  short  for  the  more  essential  parts  of  O’RahiUy’s  book) 
I shall  limit  myself  here  to  just  a few  remarks  and  suggestions  on  some  of 
these  Ptolemaic  names  : 

p.  3 note  : It  seems  a little  difficult  to  accept  Bou-vinda  as  a co- 
ordinate (or  dvawdra)— compound  (cf.  Pedersen  Vergl.  K.G.  II  § 366, 
Anm.  2). 

p.  4 : As  suggested  already  by  other  scholars  (cf.  Pokorny  in  ZCP 
XXI,  127)  one  can  more  easily  imagine  a scribal  error  A for  recte  A, 
rather  than  for  27,  so  that  perhaps  *Labr6na  for  Dabrona  would  be 
more  likely  than  *Sabr6na. 

p.  6 : ‘Agyira  (Argita)  is  of  course  good  Celtic  (not  necessarily  Illyrian, 
with  Pokorny,  ZCP  XXI,  27)  and  certainly  to  be  derived  from  the 
root  *arg-  ‘ bright,  silvery,  white  ’ ; in  fact  it  represents  the  fern,  counter- 
part with  Nom.  sg. — nti-  (*Arg-  nti)  to  the  better-known  masc.  o-  stem 
O.  Ir.  argat<*argento-,  both  nouns  meaning  originally  nothing  but 
‘ provided  with  whitish  splendour  ’.  Thus  the  Ptol.  Argita  can  be  taken 

2 On  p.  38  the  author  rounds  off  the  picture  by  identifying  the  Welsh  river-name  Braint 
and  its  Irish  counterpart  Brigit  (to-day  written  Bride  R.)  with  the  deity  *Briganti  ( = 

*Brig-nti)  ‘ the  highest  goddess  ’. 

® The  author  himself  will  surely  have  already  noticed,  that  in  this  detailed  description 
of  ancient  Ptol.  river-names,  the  printers  have  omitted  the  Ptol.  river-name  AvcrojSa 
(Ausoba)  which  should  appear  between  Senos  and  Libnios  on  p.  4/5. 
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quite  simply  as  a river-name,  based  (like  many  others)  on  a physical 
peculiarity  of  the  water,  in  this  case  the  white  silvery  colour.  I think 
it  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  mythological  concepts,  or  with  ancient 
pagan  beliefs,  than  have  other  Irish  river-names,  derived  (as  old  un- 
compound names)  from  the  root *  *arg-,  e.g.  the  Argideen  in  Co.  Cork, 
which  shows  a secondary  aflEix(so-called  diminutive  suffix) — in,  anglicised 
— een,  added  to  the  nt-  stem  *Argit-/  Argid-,  meaning  ‘ little  silvery 
one  A formation  with  n-  suffix,  instead  of  -nt,  added  to  the  root 
*arg-  is  very  likely  the  Ar(i)gna  river  in  Co.  Roscommon. 

I cannot  quite  agree  with  p.  8 n.  3 ; “ The  stream  Uanab  (‘  foam- 
river  ’)  I take  to  be  the  White  River,  which  joins  the  Dee  a couple  of 
miles  north  of  Dunleer.”  Uanab,  analysed,  as  it  seems,  by  O’Rahilly, 
as  *uan-abh  ‘ foam-river  ’ would  not  be  possible  as  a compound-type 
in  Ir.  river-names.  Only  adjectives,  not  substantives,  can  figure  as 
first  elements  in  such  compound-types  with  abh(a)  ‘ river  ’ as  second 
element.  The  context  here,  to  which  the  author  refers  : “ conid  aire 
asrubrad  a huanaib  dond  uisci  sin  .i.  lian  fair  ind  nisei  i is  si  Uanuib 
indiu  ” (in  van  Hamel’s  edition  of  Tochm.  Emire  § 36,  not  37)  suggests 
rather  a word-play,  so  that  Uanuib  (Uanab)  does  not  figure  directly 
as  a name  of  the  river,  but  merely  as  an  epithet  or  an  alternative  des- 
cription, meaning  nothing  but  ‘ having  much  foam  ’ or  ‘ the  foamy- 
one  ’.  Grammatically  seen  it  represents  a fine  old  uncompound  type, 
derived  from  the  common  noun  lian,  ‘ foam,  froth  ’,  by  help  of  the  well- 
known  u (v)  suffix,  so  that  Uanabh  goes  back  to  a fern,  stem  *Uan-ua/  » 
Uan-ui  ‘ foamy-one  ’,  just  as  Bodb  (fern.)  = M.  Ir.  badhbh  from  *bod-ua 
‘ battle-goddess  ’,  or  0.  Ir.  mar-b  ‘ dead  ’ from  a masc.  uo-derivation 
*mar-uo,  from  prim.  *mar-. 

p.  13  ; “ Dunon  is  a good  Celtic  word  ”.  Yes,  but  perhaps  even 
more  than  that.  It  may  well  be  of  pre-Celtic  origin,  as  a word  that 
strictly  denies  any  Indo-European  etymological  “ anschluss  When 
the  Celts,  maybe  still  at  their  proto-Celtic  stage  of  development,  invaded 
the  Atlantic  world,  they  may  have  found  with  the  rest  of  the  foreign 
vocabulary  the  word  dunos/  dunon  “ enclosed  stronghold  ”,  which 
they  adopted,  and  which  they  later  shared  with  no  other  Indo-European 
people  but  the  old  Teutonic  neighbours,  who,  by  their  lautverschiebung , 
transformed  dun  to  tiin.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  Ptolemy  uses  dunon 
standing  alone,  may  indicate  the  high  antiquity  of  this  word  : it  does 
not  as  yet  form  part  in  regular  compounds  of  the  well-known  Celtic 

type  : NQVIO-DUNON,  AUGUSTO-DUNON.'t  

* Uncompound  DUNON  standing  alone  occurs  also  on  the  Continent,  e.g.  DUNO’ 
to-day  Chateaudun,  and  DUNO,  to-day  Dun-le-Poelier,  both  in  France,  or  DUNUIM, 
now  Thun  in  Switzerland  and  others,  like  DUNA  to-day  Daun  (Rhine-province,  Germany): 
see  HOLDER,  Altceltischer  Sprachschatz  I 1375/6. 
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p.  14  ; Could  not  Ptol.  Raiba/Reba  be  associated  with  the  Ir.  adj. 
riabhach<*r§bako  ‘grey’?  In  the  same  way  as  we  have  a shorter 
argat/argit  for  Ir.  Airgthech<*argitako — ‘ silver-like  we  may  perhaps 
take  Ir.  riabhach  to  be  derived  from  a presupposed  shorter  *raiba/reba 
“ grey  The  semasiological  (and  topographical)  side  of  this  explanation 
is  satisfactorily  given  by  hundreds  of  still  living  Irish  names  of  places, 
towns,  and  townlands,  which  mean  nothing  else  but  “ grey  spot,  greyish 
land  or  surface 

From  these  scanty  remarks  and  suggestions  it  has  become  evident  how 
extremely  difficult  it  is  to  approach  (to  say  nothing  of  solving)  the  problem 
of  the  ethnic  and  linguistic  affinities  of  the  Priteni,  who,  according  to  Professor 
O’RahiUy,  were  the  first  Celts  to  invade  Britain  and  Ireland. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  names,  especially  the  tribal  names  Brigantes, 
Manapii,  Iverni  and  others,  in  Ptolemy’s  account  of  Ireland,  have  nothing 
peculiarly  Goidelic  about  their  form.  But  does  this,  on  the  other  hand,  prove 
that  the  Ireland  which  Ptolemy  describes  was  exclusively  Celtic  (Indo-European) 
in  race  and  language,  and  that  the  nomenclature,  given  by  Ptolemy,  is  entirely 
British,  that  is,  belonging  definitely  to  the  so-called  P-  Celtic  branch  ? Is 
there  no  other  possibility  ? 

When  Professor  O’Rahilly  states  on  p.  40  of  his  book  that  the  Ireland 
described  by  Ptolemy  “ is  an  Ireland  dominated  by  the  Erainn,  and  on  which 
neither  the  Laginian  invaders  nor  the  Goidels  have  as  yet  set  foot  ”,  one 
possibility  seems  to  be  overlooked,  i.e.  the  fact,  that  the  nomenclature 
preserved,  perhaps  for  centuries,  in  a country,  does  not  necessarily  change  with 
the  new-comers,  sometimes  not  even  with  the  most  ruthless  conquerors. 
Therefore  the  geographical  and  tribal  names  of  Ptolemy,  taken  as  a whole, 
may  well  represent  a stage  antecedent  to  the  political  situation  at  Ptolemy’s 
time  by  500 — 600  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  the  proportion  of  Ptolemy’s  geographical  and 
tribal  names  that  can  be  identified  with  names  occurring  in  Irish  literature 
is  so  astonishingly  small,  and  since  these  names  do  not  betray  any  Goidelic 
linguistic  influence,  this  may,  as  a conclusion  ex  silentio,  make  it  probable 
that  the  Goidels  were  not  the  dominating  population  group  at  Ptolemy’s  time, 
and  that  their  predecessors  were  possibly  of  different  origin.  According  to 
O’Rahilly  these  predecessors  were  certainly  of  British  (Brittonic)  origin, 
having  started  their  invasion(s)  into  Ireland  with  the  Priteni  ( = Cruithin)  as 
the  strongest  non-Goidelic  wave,  on  which  the  Builg  or  Erainn  and  the  Laginian 
tribes  (i.e.  the  Lagin,  Domnainn  and  Gfilioin)  had  followed  as  more  or  less 
strong  British  elements.  But  even  if  we  concede  this  to  the  author,  and  if 
we  agree  to  the  entirely  British  character  of  Ptolemy’s  nomenclature,  all 
these  facts  will  not  necessarily  account  for  the  coming  of  the  Goidels  to  Ireland 
so  late  as  about  the  first  century  B.C.  (according  to  Professor  O’RahiUy) 
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The  way  in  which  Professor  O’Rahilly  deals  with  this  rather  complicated 
question  on  pp.  193-208  of  his  book,  is  certainly  a fine  piece  of  scholarly  deduc- 
tion, though  the  conclusions  drawn  at  the  end  : “ The  Goidelic  invasion 

occurred  not  long  before  50  B.C.  We  are  safe  in  placing  it  within  the  century 
preceding  that  date,  i.e.  within  the  years  150 — 50  B.C.  The  Irish  evidence 
would  favour  the  second  half  of  this  period  rather  than  the  first  ”,  do  not 
seem  the  last  word  definitely  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  Important,  however, 
remains  the  evidence  brought  forward  against  the  view,  accepted  by  Rhys, 
MacNeill,  Zimmer,  Chadwick  and  many  other  scholars,  that  the  Goidels  were 
the  first  Celts  and,  therefore,  also  the  first  Indo-Europeans  to  enter  Ireland, 
and  this  as  early  as  the  year  1000  (or  900/800)  B.C.  ; to  say  nothing  of  Henri 
Hubert’s  fantastic  equation  of  the  Goidelic  colonization  with  a supposed 
invasion  of  Ireland  by  beaker-folk  already  in  the  Bronze  Age,  as  early  as 
1900-1800  B.C. 

Against  these  theories,  I hold  with  O’Rahilly  that  there  is  evidence  enough 
to  assume  that  the  Goidelic  invasion  represents  a comparatively  recent  event 
in  Irish  history,  but  an  event  that  might  have  touched  upon  Ireland  some 
centuries  earlier  than  suggested  by  O’Rahilly.  I further  agree  with  him  in 
taking  the  Goidels  as  the  second  (not  the  first)  Celtic  wave  that  reached  Ireland  ; 
but  I think  it  likely  that  this  later  Goidelic  colonization  of  Ireland  may  have 
taken  place  as  a natural  consequence  of  that  tremendous  movement  of  peoples 
which  occurred  on  the  Continent  with  the  beginning  of  the  Iron  Age.  When 
about  600/500  B.C.,  in  the  course  of  this  remarkable  prehistoric  migration- 
pferiod,  which  in  fact  transformed  at  least  half  Europe,  Celtic  communities 
began  to  detach  themselves  and  to  develop  to  what  has  (by  an  unjustified 
exaggeration)  sometimes  been  called  an  Imperium  Celticum,  these  Celts  stretched 
j conquering  arms  with  an  enormous  power  of  expansion  in  almost  every  attain- 
: able  direction,  from  Asia  Minor  to  Spain.  That  under  this  growmg  pressure 

one  main  bulk  of  Continental  Celts  may  have  got  into  motion  away  from  the 
I Continent,  across  the  Channel  to  Ireland,  where  they  may  have  arrived 
j between  400-300  B.C.,  seems  natural  and  probable  enough. 

As  to  their  travel-route,  we  will  not  argue  with  Professor  O’Rahilly, 
who,  like  Zimmer,  believes  in  a coming  of  the  Goidels  directly  from  the  north- 
western coast  of  France  to  Ireland.  To  the  writer  of  this  article  a route  from 
the  Rhine-estuary  via  the  southern  and  western  coast-lines  of  Britain  seems 
possible  as  an  alternative  way,  by  which  the  various  Goidelic  groups  could 
have  reached  Ireland. 

Considered  linguistically,  these  new-comers  belonged  to  that  branch  of 
i Continental  Celts  which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  other  western  Indo-European 
j peoples  (Teutons,  Italians,  Ill5T:ians)  had  preserved  the  old  Q-  sound  and  other 
characteristics  which  cannot  be  traced  among  those  Celtic  invaders  who  started 
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their  colonization  of  Ireland  a couple  of  centuries  earlier.  According  to  O’Rahilly 
these  earlier  invaders  were  of  British  origin.  To  this  I can  only  partly  agree. 
I do  not  deny  that  there  existed  British-Celtic  elements  in  Ireland,  preceding 
the  Goidelic  invaders  ; but  in  my  opinion  these  British  elements  had  undergone 
a remarkable  admixture  with  strong  pre-British  communities,  of  whom  the 
Priteni  are  to  be  taken  as  the  most  important  representatives.  Thus,  instead 
of  having  simply  to  do  with  a clear  British  element,  the  Goidelic  invaders 
had  to  face  mixed  Pretanic-British  predecessors. 

In  affixing  the  label  “ Pretanic-British  ” to  these  pre-Goidelic  communities 
in  Ireland,  I want  to  make  it  clear  that  there  is  a chronological  differentiation 
involved  between  the  (in  my  opinion)  non-Celtic,  non-Indo-European  Pretanic 
settlers,  and  their  later  ethnic  development  with  an  admixture  of  P-Celtic 
elements  which  we  are  used  to  call  British  Celts.  To  designate  this  gradually 
evolved  linguistic-ethnic  amalgamation  a suitable  term  has  still  to  be  invented. 

All  these  Pretanic-British  population-groups  that  were  in  occupation  of 
Ireland  when  the  Goidels  arrived,  surely  revealed  themselves  as  being  different 
from  the  new-comers,  not  only  as  regards  the  language  they  spoke,  but  probably 
also  in  their  ways  of  living,  their  manners,  customs,  their  cultural  traditions, 
their  religious  and  social  structure. 

But  there  must  have  been  also  affinities,  resemblances,  similarities  between 
the  two  joining  forces.  For  these  Pretanic-British  predecessors  of  the  Goidels 
still  held  in  unbroken  memory,  coming  down  from  an  old  and  active  course 
of  tradition,  a certain  racial,  cultural,  and  linguistic  component  which  indeed 
represented  a very  ancient  (Indo-European)  inheritance  and  which,  at  least 
in  part,  was  reflected  to  them  by  the  Goidelic  new-comers. 

This  affinity,  however,  was  a rather  intricate  one.  Of  course,  if  we  could 
make  up  our  minds  to  consider  (in  accordance  with  Prof.  O’Rahilly)  the  Pretani 
as  a clear  British-Celtic  element,  preceding  the  Goidelic-Celtic  element  (both 
strictly  Indo-European)  we  would  only  have  to  repeat  what  we  know  of  the 
division  of  Celtic  into  a P ( = British)  and  Q ( = Goidelic)  branch  of  speech. 

But,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Priteni  represent  a non-Celtic  (and  at 
the  same  time  non- Indo-European)  component  intimately  mingled  with  P- 
(or  British)  Celtic  communities,  things  look  far  more  complicated. 

To  get  matters  straight  it  is  necessary  to  dwell  for  a moment  upon  the 
terms  “ Indo-European  ” and  “Celtic  ”.  It  is  often  not  made  clear  enough 
that,  when  we  use  the  term  “Celtic  ” in  a certain  linguistic  or  ethnic  conception, 
we  not  only  acknowledge  then  its  undenied  Indo-European  character,  but 
also  the  existence  of  at  least  one  other  component.  This  other,  alien,  one  is 
undoubtedly  represented  by  a non-Indo-European  stratum,  an  element  without 
which  the  term  “Celtic  ” would  not  be  perfect,  would  not  even  be  imaginable. 
Every  scholar,  therefore,  who  holds  the  view  that  this  or  that  invasion,  that 
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a certain  “ Pictish  ” inscription,  or  any  event  that  occurred  in  the  history 
or  prehistory  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  on  the  Continent,  is  for  certain  and 
decidedly  Celtic,  i.e.  Indo-European,  unconsciously  admits  a non-Aryan  com- 
ponent, though  he  may  keep  protesting  strongly  against  it. 

Since  Celtic  is,  geographically  speaking,  the  most  westerly  developed 
branch  of  the  Indo-European  stock,  this  non-A5Tan  component  must  naturally 
be  part  of  that  old  linguistic  stratum  which  characterizes  ancient  Western 
Europe  up  to  the  Atlantic  coastlines  of  France,  Britain  and  Ireland  where 
it  was  preserved  by  the  Pretani. 

The  earliest  Celtic,  or  perhaps  better  proto-Celtic,  waves  that  superseded 
this  Atlantic  stratum  were  more  strongly  affected  by  it  than  the  later  ones, 
from  which  they  differed,  above  all,  in  having  the  I.E.  q"-  changed  to  p,  but 
a p entirely  different  from  the  old  I.E.  p which  has  vanished  in  most  cases 
in  all  Celtic  dialects.  This  sound-shift  q“>p  is  to  be  regarded  as  a very  old 
one  and  is  characteristic  of  those  Celtic  communities  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  “ British  ” or  “ Brittonic  ”.  And  I think  we  have  to  agree  with  Professor 
O’Rahilly  in  taking  these  P-  Celts  to  be  the  first  Celts  that  ever  set  foot  on 
Britain  and  Ireland,  where  they  found  in  the  Pritenl/Pretani  a people  linguistic- 
ally and  probably  also  ethnically  related  to  them  by  that  Atlantic,  non- Aryan 
element  mentioned  above.  Out  of  this  gradually  amalgamated  linguistic  and 
ethnic  unity  arose  the  Pretanic-British  community  which  confronted  the 
Goidelic  new-comers. 

To  a certain  degree  Mac  Neill,  therefore,  was  right  in  claiming  a non 
Indo-European  Pretanic  background  for  Britain  and  Ireland.  ^ But  when  he 
holds  the  Goidels  to  be  the  first  Celts  to  invade  upon  this  Pretanic  background, 
one  feels  inclined  to  follow  (with  O’Rahilly)  the  linguistic  evidence,  and  to 
put  in,  as  a missing  link  between  the  Pretanic  and  the  Goidelic  world,  the 
P-  Celtic  or  British  element.  In  doing  so,  I differ  from  O’Rahilly’s  British 
predecessors  of  the  Goidels  by  making  them  only  the  immediate  predecessors 
of  the  Goidels,  after  they  had  undergone  a deep  amalgamation,  as  regards 
their  language,  their  racial  and  social  structure,  through  very  close  contact 
with  the  Pretani/Priteni  (=  Cruithin),  which  the  present  vTiter  cannot  but 
regard  as  a non-Indo-European  population  group. 


In  a further  contribution  to  a German  or  Italian  Philological  Journal 
I hope  to  provide  all  the  linguistic  evidence  necessary  to  support  the  theories 
put  forward  in  the  frame  of  this  review-article,  for  which  the  space  is  neces- 
sarily limited. 

^ cf.  Eoin  MacNeill’s  important  publication  on  “ The  Pretanic  Backgroimd  in 
Britain  and  Ireland”,  JRSAI  Ixiii  (1933)  pp.  1-28. 
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To  the  most  important  and  most  fascinating  parts  in  Professor  O’Rahilly’s 
book  belong  undoubtedly  those  in  which  he  deals  with  ancient  pagan  my- 
thology and  the  various  traces  of  religious  beliefs  in  Pre-Christian  Ireland. 
Here  of  course  the  danger  of  exaggeration  is  sometimes  felt,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  only  to  be  expected  in  a field  hardly  discovered  until  now  by  Celtic 
scholars.  Noteworthy  in  any  case,  however,  is  what  the  author  states  under 
“ The  Traveller  of  the  Heavens  ” (Chapter  XV),  where  the  reader’s  special 
attention  will  be  drawn  to  No.  3 : Italo-Ceitic  Janos. 

One  of  the  best  chapters  in  Early  Irish  History  and  Mythology  is  devoted 
to  the  larnb^Ire,  “ The  Language  of  the  Erainn  ” (pp.  85-91),  in  which  the 
author  has  succeeded  in  throwing  quite  a new  light  on  the  gloss  larnnbelrae 
in  Sanas  Cormaic  755.  Whether  we  take  here  the  author’s  view  of  a clear 
British  element  preceding  the  Goidelic  colonization,  or  if  we  agree  to  my 
more  complicated  and  differentiated  “ Pretanic-British  community  ”,  at  the 
final  stage  it  comes  always  simply  to  the  alien  linguistic  element  felt  by  the 
Goidelic  new-comers  ; who,  in  trying  to  give  a name  to  this  foreign  language, 
may  have  called  it  after  that  tribe  which  appeared  the  most  important  and 
impressive  to  them  on  their  arrival  : i.e.  after  the  firainn  (Iverni),  who  probably 
were  of  British  origin.  Towards  the  end  of  this  chapter  dealing  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Erainn,  the  author  makes  a very  true  statement  which  every 
serious  Celtic  scholar  will  bear  in  mind  : “In  the  present  state  of  Irish  studies 
there  is  no  greater  bar  to  progress  than  the  complacent  assumption  that  the 
‘last  word  ’ has  been  said  on  such  subjects  by  the  scholars  of  the  past  generation.’’ 

Other  burning  problems  discussed  in  Professor  O’RahiUy’s  epoch-making 
publication  are,  e.g.,  “Some  Questions  of  Dating  in  Early  Irish  Annals” 
(pp.  235  £F.),  the  Historicity  of  the  well-known  Irish  saga- champions  Finn 
and  Cuehulainn,  in  connexion  with  other  old  Irish  fables  and  myths,  and 
— rather  polemically  written — the  controversies  on  such  difficult  subjects  as 
“ Cruithin  and  Ulaid  ”,  followed  by  “ The  Language  of  the  Piets  ” and  “ Some 
modern  theories  regarding  the  Goidelic  invasion  ” (in  the  Appendices,  pp. 
341-419).  When  these  pages  sometimes  deal  somewhat  harshly  and  intolerantly 
with  scholars  who  are  of  a contrary  opinion,  we  have  to  put  this  sharpness 
down,  I think,  to  the  author’s  temperament  and  natural  enthusiasm  for  his 
views. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  have  these  important  studies  on  “ Early  Irish 
History  and  Mythology  ” made  far  more  widely  known  to  Continental  scholars, 
who  surely  will  gratefully  accept — as  must  their  Irish  and  British  colleagues 
—the  gift  offered  to  them.  Not  only  for  linguists  but  also -for  archaeologists, 
and  among  linguists  not  merely  for  Celticists,  but  also  for  every  scholar  engaged 
on  the  field  of  Comparative  Indo-European  Philology,  this  book  will  be  of 
greatest  value. 
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*THE  DE  EIDELESEOEDS. 


By  E.  St.  John  Brooks,  Member. 


The  de  Eidelesford  estates  were  divided  between  Emeline  Longespde 
and  Christiana  de  Marisco.  Of  ihe  Connacht  lands,  for  instance, 
Corrofin  went  to  Emeline,  and  thence  to  her  daughter  and  co-heiress 
Emeline,  wife  of  Maurice  son  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald  and  from  her  to  her 
daughter  Juliana  wife  of  Thomas  de  Clare;  and  Athmekin  to  Christiana  de 
Marisco. 


At  this  point  may  be  introduced  for  reference  a table  of  the  descendants 
of  Walter  de  Eidelesford  II. 

Walter  de  Eidelesford  = Amicia-j- 
d.  c.  1238 

! 


Margaret  de  Eidelesford 
d.  c.  1237,  v.p.  = 
Eobert  de  Marisco  who 
d.  ante  1240 

I 

Christiana  de  Marisco 
b.  c.  1237  = c.  1248 
Ebulo  de  Geneva  (d.  c. 
1249),  d.  s.  p.  1312 


1.  Hugh  de  Lacy  = Emeline  de  Eidelesford 
Earl  of  Ulster  d.  1275/6;  = 2.  by 

d.  1242  1244  Stephen  Longes- 

pde 


Ela  Longespde 
1 daughter 


= Eoger  la  Zouche 
eld.  s.  and  h.  of 
Alan  la  Zouche  of 
Ashby  de  la  Zouche 
by  Ellen  d.  and 
coh.  of  Eoger  de 
Quenci,  Earl  of  Winchester 


Emeline  Longespde  = Alaurice 
b.  c.  1251  FitzMaurice 

FitzGerald  as 
his  2 wife 
(d.  1286) 

Juliana  FitzGerald  = Thomas 
de  Clare. 


Alan  la  Zouche,  s.  and  h. 
b.  1267;  d.  1313/4 


* Published  in  two  parts,  this  being  the  second. 

131 1 have  not  entered  into  details  about  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Connacht  lands. 
They  are  discussed  by  H.  T.  Knox  (J.R.S.A.I.,  1901,  p.  36)  and  “The  Manor  of 
Admekin”,  Galway  Arch.  Socy.  Vol.  1,  pp.  168-183. 

t A charter  of  Emeline  de  Lacy,  Countess  of  Ulster,  dated  24  January,  1275,  to  the 
priory  of  Canon’s  Ashby,  Northamptonshire  (Dugdale,  Monasticon,  vi,  p.  443),  records 
that  the  prior  and  canons  had  agreed  to  inscribe  in  their  martyrology,  the  names  of  her 
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Seisin  of  her  inheritance  was  not  granted  to  Emeline,  Countess  of 
Ulster,  until  May,  1244,  when  Maurice  FitzGerald,  the  justiciar,  was  ordered 
to  give  seisin  to  her  of  all  the  lands  and  tenements  which  descended  to  her 
by  inheritance  from  Walter  de  Rydeleford  her  father,  whose  heir  she  isd32 
In  the  same  year  (June  12,  1244)  it  is  recorded  that  Maurice  FitzGerald 
the  justiciar,  having  at  the  king’s  prayer  surrendered  to  the  use  of  Fulk  of 
Newcastle,  the  king’s  cousin,  the  custody  of  the  land  and  heir  of  Robert  de 
Marisco  and  Walter  de  Ridelesford,  the  king  has  undertaken  to  provide 
FitzGerald  with  land  to  the  value  of  £88  8s.  at  which  the  land  of  Robert  and 
Walter  was  extended.^®®  On  the  same  day  the  king  granted  to  Fulk  of  New- 
castle the  custody  of  the  lands  and  heir  of  Robert  de  Marisco  and  Walter 
de  Ridelesford,  with  the  marriage  of  the  heir,  saving  the  king’s  right  in  the 
land  of  Kerry,  which  the  king  claims  as  an  escheat. This  was  the  cantred 
of  Ossurys  (below). 

Hugh  de  Lacy,  earl  of  Ulster,  had  died  in  1242;  and  his  widow  married 
secondly  Stephen  Longesp^e,  son  of  William  Longesp4e  (illegitimate  son  of 
Henry  II)  by  his  wife  Ela,  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Devereux,  earl 
of  Salisbury.  In  December,  1244,  the  justiciar  was  ordered  to  inquire  of 
what  lands  Walter  de  Ridelesford,  grandfather  of  Christiana  de  Marisco, 
daughter  and  one  of  their  heirs  of  Robert  de  Marisco,  was  seised  at  his 
death;  what  lands  fell  to  the  share  of  Christiana  and  what  to  that  of  the 
countess  of  Ulster,  aunt  of  Christiana  and  wife  of  Stephen  Longesp4e;  and 
to  give  seisin  to  Fulk  of  Newcastle  of  all  the  lands  which  fell  to  the  share 
of  Christiana  and  of  all  the  lands  whereof  Robert  de  Marisco,  her  father, 
died  seised  in  fee;  the  king  has  granted  to  Fulk  the  custody  of  Christiana 
with  her  marriage. In  1246  the  executors  of  Walter  Marshal,  late  earl 
of  Pembroke,  granted  to  the  king  the  custody  of  a moiety  of  the  lands  which 
bad  belonged  to  Walter  de  Ridelesford  in  Leinster,  that  is  the  moiety  which 
descends  to  Christiana  de  Marisco,  one  of  Walter’s  heirs.  The  king  com- 
mitted the  custody  to  Fulk  of  Newcastle.^®® 

In  1248  the  king,  having  been  informed  that  lands  held  in  chief  by 


husbands.  Sir  Hugh  de  Lacy  and  Sir  Stephen  de  Longespee,  of  her  father,  Sir  Walter 
de  Ridelesford,  and  her  mother,  “Annora.”  Her  dates  suggest  that  Emeline  must  have 
been  a daughter  of  Sir  Walter  de  Ridelesford’s  wife,  Amicia;  “Annora”  could  possibly 
be  a misreading  of  Amicia.  I have  not  seen  the  original  charter,  which  Dugdale  quotes 
as  ‘ex  autographo’  in  Bibl.  Hattoniana  Gilbert  (History  of  the  Viceroys  of  Ireland,  p. 
105)  quotes  the  charter  and  gives  the  name  as  Alianore  de  Viteri.  He  does  not  mention 
his  source,  which  can  only  have  been  Dugdale,  whom  he  must  have  misread. 

132  Cal.  Docs.  Ireland,  i,  no.  2663. 

133 /fete?.,  no.  2689.  It  is  not  clear  what  was  the  interest  of  Maurice  FitzGerald  in 
these  lands.  He  was  not  Walter  de  Ridelesford’s  overlord,  nor  apparently  of  any  of 
Robert  de  Marisco’s  lands.  He  may  have  been  guardian  of  Christiana,  whose  uncle  he 
was  by  the  half  blood  ; but  no  grant  to  him  of  guardianship  occurs  (see  my  paper  on  the 
Marisco  family,  loc.  cit.). 

134  Gal.  Docs.  Ireland,  i,  no.  2693. 

135  (7a?.  Docs.  Ireland,  i,  no.  2730. 

136  nos.  2807,  2808. 
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Walter  de  Eidelesford^®^  at  his  death  had  been  occupied  by  other  persons 
while  the  Mng  had  the  custody  of  them  ...  it  was  ordered  that  all  the 
lands  alienated  from  Walter’s  inheritance  should  be  restored  to  Stephen 
Longesp^e  and  Emeline  his  wife,  one  of  Walter’s  heirs,  and  to  Ebulo  of 
Geneva  and  Christiana  his  wife,  another  of  Walter’s  heirs. From  which 
it  appears  that  by  this  time  Christiana  was  married  to  Ebulo  of  Geneva; 
she  would  then  have  been  about  eleven.  In  the  same  year  Stephen 
Longesp4e  and  Emeline  his  wife  were  granted  a yearly  fair  at  their  manor 
of  TristeldermoE®®;  and  a few  months  later  Ebulo  of  Geneva  and  Christiana 
de  Marisco  were  also  granted  a yearly  fair  at  Tristeldermot.^^®  On  the  same 
day  (November  4,  1248)  the  justiciar  was  ordered  to  respite  to  the  age  of 
Christiana  de  Marisco, one  of  the  heirs  of  Walter  de  Eidelesford,  the 
demand  for  20  marks  out  of  40  marks  loan  which  the  latter  had  received 
at  the  Exchequer,  London;  and  the  demand  for  8 marks,  5s.  4d.  from  Ebulo 
of  Geneva,  to  whom  the  king  had  granted  the  custody  and  marriage  of 
Christiana,  for  aids  granted  to  the  king. 1^2  next  day  the  justiciar  was 

ordered  to  inquire  concerning  the  tenements  and  sites  of  mills  whereof 
Robert  de  Marisco  was  seised  at  his  death  in  his  cantred  of  Ossuris;  and  to 
give  seisin  to  Ebulo  of  Geneva,  to  whom  the  king  had  granted  the  custody 
and  marriage  of  Christiana  his  daughter  and  heir.^^® 

In  1252  Stephen  Longesp4e  and  Emeline  his  wife  were  granted  free 
warren  in  their  demesne  lands  in  Ireland,  a weekly  market  at  their  manor 
of  Corphyn  (Corrofin  in  Mayo,  above)  and  a yearly  fair  there. 

There  is  now  a gap  of  some  years  before  we  have  further  references  to 
Walter  de  Eidelesford’s  heirs.  By  July  20,  4 Ed.  I (1276)  Emeline  de 
Eidelesford,  wife  first  of  Hugh  de  Lacy,  earl  of  Ulster,  and  secondly  of 
Stephen  Longesp4e,  was  dead,  the  writ  for  an  inquisition  on  her  lands 
being  then  issued. Her  heirs  were  found  to  be  Alan,  son  of  Roger  la 
Zouche,!^®  who  had  married  Ela,  her  elder  daughter,  then  aged  8;  and 
Emeline,  the  wife  of  Maurice  son  of  Maurice, her  other  daughter,  aged 

137  This  would  refer  only  to  Bray  and  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  lands,  as  the  barony  of 
Kilkea  was  not  held  in  chief,  but  of  the  heirs  of  the  Earl  Marshal. 

138  Gal.  Docs.  Ireland,  i,  no.  2947.  A record  of  the  year  1252  [Cal.  Docs.  Ireland,  ii, 
no.  128)  states  that  the  custody  of  Christiana  and  her  lands  had  been  granted  to  Ebulo 
of  Geneva  on  the  death  of  Fulk  of  Newcastle. 

139  Ccd.  Docs.  Ireland,  i,  no.  2948. 

140  Ihid.,  no.  2971. 

141  That  is,  she  was  not  yet  16,  and  must  therefore  have  been  born  after  November, 
1232. 

142  Ca^.  Docs.  Ireland,  i,  no.  2972. 

US  Ibid.,  no.  2976. 

Hi  Ibid.,  ii,  no.  112. 

145  Cal.  Inqs.  -post  mortem. 

i4®This  Zouche  relationship  may  explain  what  puzzled  me  when  I wrote  on  the  family 
of  Marisco  [op.  cit.,  p.  71) ; William  la  Zuche  was  one  of  a group  that  claimed  to  be 
kinsmen  of  William  de  Marisco,  Robert’s  brother. 

147  Younger  son  of  Gerald  FitzMaurice,  the  first  baron  of  Offaly  (see  pedigree  in 
Orpen  : op.  cit.,  iv,  128). 
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24  and  more.  On  July  24,  1276,  Maurice  son  of  Maurice  rendered  fealty 
for  the  lands  which  Emeline,  formerly  countess  of  Ulster  held  in  chief, 
and  which  by  her  death  descended  by  right  of  inheritance  to  Emeline, 
Maurice’s  wife  and  the  countess’s  daughter  and  heiress. There  are  but 
few  records  of  Alan  la  Zouche  as  a coheir  of  the  Ridelesfords.  A great  land- 
lord in  England,  he  seems  to  have  parted  with  his  share  of  the  Irish 
inheritance  to  John  EitzThomas  (who  succeeded  his  first  cousin  once 
removed,  Gerald  EitzMaurice,  4th  baron  of  Offaly,  as  6th  baron,  and  was 
created  earl  of  Kildare).  At  about  the  time  that  John  FitzThomas  was 
buying  out  the  FitzGerald  inheritance  of  Juliana  de  Cogan,  aunt  of  the  4th 
baron,  he  was  also  purchasing  the  share  of  the  Geraldine  lands  belonging 
to  Amabil,  daughter  (by  his  first  wife)  of  Maurice  FitzMaurice,  his  uncle. 
Deeds  listed  in  the  Red  Book  of  the  earls  of  Kildare  show  that  he  also 
purchased  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  inheritance  of  Emeline  Longespde, 
second  wife  of  Maurice  FitzMaurice,  and  of  Alan  la  Zouche,  son  of  Ela, 
Emeline’s  sister. 

Some  time  before  1278  Christiana  de  Marisco’s  tenant  in  Killguelan 
(i.e.,  Killelan,  a parish  in  the  barony  of  Kilkea  and  Moone)  Sir  Robert  de 
Rupe  had  died,  and  the  rent  from  his  lands  had  fallen  to  her.i®^  This  rent 
she  had  granted  to  William  de  Doverent  her  bailiff.  Doverent,  as  bailiff, 
had  let  to  Sir  Andrew  Avenel,  kt.,  Christiana’s  manor  of  Kinelehan  in  co. 
Wexford.  In  1278  William  de  Doverent  granted  to  Christiana  all  this  rent 
in  Killguelan  to  hold  until  he  should  be  able  to  give  her  peaceful  seisin  of 
Kinelehan  and  had  satisfied  her  for  the  damage  which  Avenel  bad  done 
there,  and  had  rendered  an  account  for  the  time  he  was  her  bailiff  in 
Ireland.  This  is  the  first  mention  we  have  of  Christiana’s  manor  of  Kine- 
lahan,  or  Curtun  in  Kinelahan,  probably  Courtown,  parish  of  Kiltennell, 
CO.  Wexford.  Its  previous  history  is  unknown.!®^  It  was  held  of  William 
de  Valence,  lord  of  Wexford,  one  of  the  Earl  Marshal’s  heirs,  without  suit 
or  service  (below).  It  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  Marshal  feodaries,  perhaps 
because  of  this  tenure.  It  had,  perhaps,  been  a possession  of  Robert  de 
Marisco,  Christiana’s  father,  possibly  even  had  been  held  directly  of  the 
king  before  this  time.  In  the  year  1278  also,  William  de  Doverent  granted 


148  Cal.  Docs.  Ireland,  ii,  no.  1249. 

149  His  father  Roger  was  son  of  Alan  la  Zouche  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouche,  Leicestershire 
by  Ellen,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Roger  de  Quenci,  earl  of  Winchester. 

150  Orpen  : pedigree,  loc.  cit. 

151  Hist.  MSS.  Commn.  Qth  Rep.,  part  ii.  Appendix,  p.  267  ; gift  and  release  from 
Emelyn  Longespe  to  John  FitzThomas,  lord  of  Offaly,  of  lands  of  Taghmonock,  Sannfin- 
tin,  Moyrahid ; deed  from  Alan  de  la  Zousch  kt.  to  the  same  of  all  his  lands  in 
Taghmodock,  Moyranid. 

152  Perhaps  he  had  no  heir,  and  the  lands  had  escheated  to  her.  She  seems  to  have 
granted  them  soon  afterwards  to  John  de  Rupe,  who  held  lands  there  in  1284  (below). 

153  Ccd.  Docs.  Ireland,  ii,  no.  1505. 

154  See  my  Knight’s  Fees  in  cos.  Wexford,  Carlow  and  Kilkenny,  p.  132  and  note. 
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in  fee  to  Christiana  all  his  lands  and  tenements  in  the  vill  of  Obruni®®  in 
Ireland  and  all  his  lands  and  tenements  in  the  city  of  Dublind^®  It  seems 
probable  that  she  had  enfeoffed  him  of  these  lands  as  her  trustee. 

In  December,  1280,  Christiana  made  an  arrangement  with  King  Edward 
and  Queen  Eleanor,  his  consort,  by  which  she  agreed  to  surrender  to  them 
all  her  lands  in  Ireland,  the  king  giving  in  exchange  to  her  and  to  Isabella 
de  Vynoysi®^  lands  of  the  same  value  in  England. i®®  In  March,  1281,  she 
released  to  the  king  all  her  right  and  claim  in  the  manors  of  Bere  (Bray), 
Balimachinan,  Cnoctalafintyn  (Knocklyon),  Caocro  (Cnocro),  Donenachbrok 
(Donnybrook),  Kylleymen  (Killininny),  Kilmatheh  (Kilmashoge?),  Baliculan, 
Little  Tattom  (Tagony),  Brun  (i.e.,  Obrun,  Ui  Briuin),  and  Balimolys 
(Ballymaice),  which  she  held  of  the  king  in  chiefs®®  also  a moiety  of  the 
manors  of  Kilkea,  Garnenagh  (i.e.,  Garbthanach  in  Uf  Muiredaigh,  above) 
and  Tristeldermod  (Castledermot);  and  of  her  other  lands  and  tenements  in 
Connacht. In  October,  1281,  an  extent  was  made  of  her  lands  and  tene- 
ments in  the  manor  of  Curtun  in  Kinelahun,  co.  Wexford;  the  rents,  &c., 
are  enumerated;  and  it  recorded  that  Christiana  has  the  advowson  of  the 
church,  and  that  William  de  Cauntiton  impleads  her  of  the  manor. i®i  There 
follows  an  extent  of  her  lands  in  Connacht.  These  include  a moiety  of  the 
vill  of  Lusmath,  land  in  Athmakyn,  and  many  other  places.  Finally,  there 
is  an  extent  of  her  moieties  of  the  manors  of  Kilkea,  Garnenagh  and  Tristel- 
dermot,  held  of  Sir  Eoger  de  Mortimer,  heir  of  the  Earl  Marshal,  by  the 
service  of  4 knights,  and  owing  two  suits  at  the  Earl’s  court  of  Kildare. 
The  jurors,  being  questioned  regarding  the  right  and  claim  of  Sir  Maurice 
son  of  Maurice  and  Emeline  his  wife  in  the  moiety  of  these  manors,  say 
that  the  lady  Christiana  had  lands  in  Kerry  called  Surrys  (i.e.,  the  cantred 
of  Osssurys,  which  came  to  her  from  her  father  Eobert  de  Marisco)  which 
Sir  Maurice  purchased  of  her  for  1,000  marks,  in  exchange  for  the  aforesaid 
moiety  of  Tristeidermot  and  Kilkea,  to  hold  to  her  for  life,  with  reversion  in 
fee  to  Sir  Maurice,  Emeline  his  wife  and  their  heirs. The  record,  as 
printed,  is  somewhat  obscure;  but  it  appears  to  signify  that  Sir  Maurice 
Fitzmaurice  and  his  wife,  Christiana’s  cousin  Emeline,  had  leased  to  her 
for  life  their  moiety  of  the  barony  of  Kilkea.  Christiana’s  moiety  had  been 
passed  to  the  king  and  queen,  as  above. 

On  November  14,  1282,  the  king,  wishing  to  be  certified  regarding  the 
value  of  the  knights’  fees  held  by  Christiana  de  Marisco,  and  of  the  advow- 

155  Cal.  Docs.  Ireland  has  Brouneston,  presumably  one  of  the  instances  in  which 
Sweetman  so  glosses  Obrun  (Ui  Briuin)  ; see  Mills,  of.  cit, 

156  Cal.  Docs.  Ireland,  ii,  no.  1507. 

157  I have  not  ascertained  anything  about  this  lady  or  her  connexion  with  Christiana. 

158  Cal.  Docs.  Ireland,  ii,  no.  1771. 

1^9  Ibid.,  no.  1798. 

160 /tid.,  no.  1799. 

161  De  Cantiton  was  lord  of  the  neighbouring  manor  of  Glascarrick ; and  it  may  be 
that  Courtown  was  originally  appendant  to  that  manor. 

162  Cal.  Docs.  Ireland,  ii,  no.  1801 
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sons  of  churches  belonging  to  her  lands  in  Ireland,  ordered  the  justiciar  to 
make  a further  extent.  An  inquisition  was  accordingly  held  in  Dublin  in 
January,  1284,  which  found  that  John  de  Roche  held  of  her  20  carucates 
of  land  in  Moyathry  and  6 carucates  in  Kylgelan  by  the  service  of  half  a 
knight;  Walter  de  Ridelesford  held  20  carucates  in  Conery  and  5 carucates 
in  Kynheth  by  the  service  of  one  knight;  Philip  de  Ridelesford  held  5 caru- 
cates in  Kynheth  by  the  service  of  half  a knight;  William  Was  held  5 caru- 
cates at  Rathcloh;  Richard  Cuthbert  5 carucates  at  Molendreyn,  and  Meyler 
FitzRobert  2 carucates  at  Balyhene.i®^  It  was  also  stated  that  the 
advowson  of  the  church  of  Kynheth  belonged  to  her.^®^  The  extents  in 
Connacht  were  not  presented.  There  follows  an  inquisitio  ad  quod  damnum, 
i.e.,  if  it  would  be  to  the  king’s  disadvantage,  to  grant  licence  to  Christiana 
to  alienate  her  manor  of  Curton  in  Kenelean,  and  her  land  called  Lassundu. 
An  inquisition  was  accordingly  held  at  Dublin,  when  the  jurors  found  that 
the  manor  and  land  of  Curton  were  included  in  the  agreement  between  the 
king  and  Christiana;  the  value  of  the  manor  and  church  was  stated,  and  it 
was  found  that  it  would  be  to  the  king’s  disadvantage  and  that  of  all  Leinster 
if  Christiana  should  alienate  it,  because  war  might  arise  if  it  were  in  any 
hand  but  the  king’s.  The  manor  was  stated  (as  above)  to  be  of  the  fee 
of  William  de  Valence,  lord  of  Wexford,  without  suit  or  service.  The  jurors 
found  also  that  the  land  of  Losmauth  was  included  in  the  agreement 
between  the  king  and  Christiana:  it  would  not  be  to  the  king’s  damage 
to  alienate  it,  because  it  is  hostile  land;  it  is  of  the  fee  of  the  earl  of  Ulster 
and  owes  suit  at  the  earl’s  court  of  Loureth  in  Connacht,  without  service. i®® 
The  king  now  grants  to  Christiana  his  manors  of  Wyrardisbury  and  Langley 
(Buckinghamshire)  for  life.  It  is  added  that  he  has  granted  his  portion  to 
the  queen  consort,  and  that  full  justice  was  to  be  done  to  the  lady  Christiana, 
the  king’s  cousin. i®® 

Of  her  tenants,  John  de  Roche  was  no  doubt  a descendant  of  Eustachius 
de  Rupe  (above);  Moyathry,  it  has  been  conjectured  above,  is  the  Main- 
fothered  of  the  foundation  charter  of  Graney,  and  Kylgelan  is  the  parish  of 
Killelan  in  the  barony  of  Kilkea.  John  de  Roche  had  apparently  succeeded 
Sir  Robert  de  Roche  (of  a date  before  1278,  above);  he  seems  to  have  been 
a son  of  Meyler  de  Roche,  for  Theobald  son  of  John  son  of  Meyler  de  Rupe 
held  the  lands  of  Moythtery  in  1311  (below).  The  other  tenants  may  be 
compared  with  those  whose  names  are  given  in  1311. i®^  The  two  Rideles- 
fords,  who  are  probably  representatives  of  Haket  de  Ridelesford,  will  be 
considered  below. 


163  Could  this  be  Ballyhade,  a townland  in  Castledermot  ? 

164  This  appears  to  be  a mistake.  The  advowson  of  Kineagh  had  been  giv«n  to  Graney 
by  Haket  de  Ridelesford  (above)  and  the  rectory  was  held  by  Graney  at  the  time  of  the 
Dissolution  [Extents  of  Monastic  Possessions,  p.  125) ; but  she  would  have  been  the 
superior  lord. 

165  Losmauth  is  the  Lassundu  (above). 

166  Cal.  Docs.  Ireland,  ii,  no.  2010. 

^^'^Red  Book  of  Ormond,  pp.  12  ff. 
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The  next  day,  November  15,  1282,  there  followed  a formal  grant  for  life 
to  Christiana  de  Marisco  of  50  librates  of  land  in  the  king’s  manor  of  Langley 
and  Wyrardsbury,  Buckinghamshire,  in  exchange  for  her  lands  in  Ireland. 

In  1284  further  extents  of  Christiana  de  Marisco ’s  lands  were  made  on 
behalf  of  the  king:  in  Connacht,  Bray,  Knocker,  Killiney,  Kylka  and 
Curton  in  Kynelaon.i®®  There  follows  a list  of  the  king’s  rents  from  the  lands 
which  had  belonged  to  her  in  Ireland,  including  Connacht  names;  Bray, 
which  includes  rent  for  half  a carucate  from  the  master  of  the  Templars 
which  he  claims  to  hold  by  charter,  and  a tenement  held  by  John  Lissebon; 
cottages  of  Derdach;  half  a carucate  held  by  William  le  Deveneys,  probably 
in  the  Merrion  area  where  le  Deveneys  later  held  the  Eidelesford  estate; 
Knocro,  a rent  from  John  EitzJohni^i  for  Hicche  and  Thornechastel;  Killiney 
(i.e.,  Kilininney),  Little  Thachoni  (Tagony),  Balimolis  (Ballymaice),  Great 
Thachoni,  Kylmakethe,  Balaclich  and  tenants  of  Brun  (Uf  Briuin);  Tristel- 
dermot,  Kylka  and  Gavenane;  a moor  lying  between  Wyteston  and 
the  grange  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Tristeldermot.  A memorandum 
adds  that  the  king  is  not  yet  enfeoffed  of  Curtun  in  Kynelaon;  Adam  (?son 
of)  John  de  Eoche  offered  17  marks  for  it  and  50  marks  fine  for  entry,  to 
hold  of  the  king. 

In  January,  1290,  Emeline  widow  of  Maurice  FitzMaurice  sued  Thomas 
EitzMaurice,  tenant  of  the  manor  (except  the  advowson  of  the  church)  of 
Killorglin,  co.  Kerry.  Emeline  claimed  Killorglin  as  the  gift  of  Christiana 
de  Marisco,  who  had  enfeoffed  Maurice  and  Emeline;  Maurice  had  demised 
it  to  Thomas  de  Clare,  and  Thomas  EitzMaurice  had  entry  in  it  only  by 
Thomas  de  Clare.  Thomas  FitzMaurice  vouched  to  warranty  Gilbert  son 
and  heir  of  Thomas  de  Clare,  under  age  and  produced  a charter  whereby 
Thomas  de  Clare  gave  to  Thomas  EitzMaurice  and  his  heirs  the  castle  of 
Killorglin  and  all  the  lands  in  the  vill  of  Killorglin,  the  cantreds  of  Moycon- 
chyn  and  Orathath,  the  island  of  Darfry  and  the  other  islands  in  these 
cantreds  belonging,  as  freely  as  he  held  them  of  Sir  Maurice  EitzMaurice, 
to  have  and  to  hold  to  Thomas  EitzMaurice  and  his  heirs  for  ever.i^® 

Killorglin  had  belonged  to  Geoffrey  de  Marisco,  and  had  evidently 
passed,  in  what  circumstances  it  does  not  appear,  to  his  granddaughter 
Christiana  who  had  also  inherited  from  her  father  Eobert  de  Marisco  the 
Kerry  cantred  of  Ossurys.^'^®  While  passing  Ossurys  to  her  cousin  Emeline, 
she  had  presumably  passed  the  Killorglin  lands  also.  Emeline  had  enfeoffed 
her  son-in-law  Thomas  de  Clare,  the  husband  of  her  daughter  Juliana,  and 


168  Cal.  Docs.  Ireland,  ii,  no.  1999.  These  places  are  near  Windsor,  the  modern 
Wraysbury  and  Langley  Marish,  named  from  Christiana  de  Marisco  (Marsh). 

169  Col.  Docs.  Ireland,  ii,  no.  2339. 

170  Ibid.,  no.  2340. 

171  Grandson  of  Dermot  MacGillamocholmog,  the  original  lord  of  this  district. 

172  Cd.  Docs.  Ireland,  iii,  no.  1028. 

173  See  my  paper  on  the  Marisco  family  (J.R.S.A.I.,  June,  1932,  p.  65  note). 
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Thomas  de  Clare  had  enfeoffed  Thomas  FitzMaurice,  Maurice  FitzMaurice’s 
younger  brother,  and  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Kildared^^ 

In  July,  1291,  an  interesting  case  came  for  judgment,  which  illustrates 
some  points  in  the  de  Eidelesford  pedigree.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Eichard  de  Cogan  in  the  early  thirteenth  century  had  become  possessed  of 
various  de  Eidelesford  lands  in  co.  Dublin,  including  Ballymakelly;  and  the 
suit,  about  to  be  quoted,  was  referred  to  above  for  the  evidence  that  these 
lands  had  been  given  him  by  Walter  de  Eidelesford  II  in  marriage  with  de 
Eidelesford’s  sister  Basilia.  Eichard  de  Cogan  had  granted  these  lands  to 
St.  Thomas’s  Abbey,  Dublin,  as  already  recorded.  The  Abbey’s  tenant  was 
Alexander  the  Chamberlain,  whose  son,  another  Alexander,  was  party  to  the 
proceedings  of  July,  1291,  which  were  to  determine  whether  Alexander  the 
father  was  seised  at  his  death  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  of  a messuage,  2 
carucates  and  80  acres  of  land,  a mill  and  6 acres  of  wood  in  Ballymakelly, 
the  tenements  being  held  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Thomas’s.  The  abbot  vouched 
to  warranty  John  de  Cogan  (i.e.,  the  great-grandson  of  Eichard  de  Cogan, 
who  had  enfeoffed  his  predecessor). John  de  Cogan  warranted  him,  and 
in  turn  called  to  warranty  Emeline  de  Longesp4e,  Christiana  de  Marisco 
and  Alan  la  Zouche,  heirs  of  Walter  de  Eidelesford  (who  had  enfeoffed 
Eichard  de  Cogan).  Alan  la  Zouche  and  Emeline  appeared  in  Court  and 
said  they  could  not  answer  without  Christiana  de  Marisco,  their  coparcener. 
The  three  coparceners  then  appeared  in  Court,  and  demanded  why  they 
should  warrant  John  de  Cogan.  De  Cogan  answered  that  Walter  de  Eideles- 
ford gave  the  tenements  to  Eichard  de  Cogan,  his  great-grandfather 
in  marriage  with  Walter’s  sister  Basilia. 

Queen  Eleanor  died  in  November,  1290;  and  in  January,  1291,  it  was 
ordered  that,  whereas  Christiana  de  Marisco  had  demised  to  Alianore,  late 
queen  of  England,  her  manor  of  Kilkea  and  a moiety  of  the  vill  of  Tristel- 
dermot  to  hold  for  the  queen’s  life,  these  lands  were  to  be  delivered  to 
Christiana’s  attorney  to  take  the  issues  from  Christmas  last,  they  having 
fallen  into  the  king’s  hand  by  the  queen’s  death. In  June  these  lands 
were  delivered  to  Christiana. In  June  of  1293  it  is  stated  that,  notwith- 
standing the  agreement  between  the  king,  Alianore  the  late  queen  and 
Christiana  that  the  latter  should  enfeoff  the  king  and  queen  of  all  her  lands 
in  Ireland,  and  that  the  king  and  queen  should  give  to  Christiana  and  to 
Isabel  de  Vynoys  lands  in  England  to  the  value  of  the  lands  in  Ireland,  the 
king  nevertheless  of  special  grace  grants  and  gives  licence  to  Christiana 
that  she  may  obtain  possession  of  all  her  lands  detained  from  her  in  Ireland, 
and  make  her  profit  therein  at  her  will  without  any  reclamation  or  impedi- 
ment on  the  king’s  behalf. 

The  devolution  of  the  de  Eidelesford  estates  in  Kilkea  and  Castledermot 
is  somewhat  complicated.  On  the  partition  of  the  estates  between  the  two 

174  See  the  pedigree  in  Orpen,  Ireland  under  the  Normans,  iv,  128. 

175  He  is  the  John  de  Cogan  III  of  Orpen’s  pedigree,  loc.  cit. 

176  Cal.  Docs.  Ireland,  iv,  no.  92. 

Ibid.,  iii.  no.  835.  178  no.  898.  Ibid.,  iv.  no.  52. 
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coheiresses  Emeline  de  Longespde  and  Christiana  de  Marisco,  Ui  Muiredaigh 
including  Kilkea  and  Castledermot  was  allotted  in  moieties  to  Christiana 
and  Emeline  and  the  barony  of  Bray  to  Christiana.  Emeline  died  in  1275/6, 
having  had,  as  above,  two  daughters  and  coheiresses,  Ela  who  had  married 
Eoger  la  Zouche  and  left  a son  and  heir,  Alan  la  Zouche;  and  Emeline  who 
married  as  his  second  wife  Maurice  FitzMaurice  FitzGerald.  As  explained 
above,  Christiana,  who  had  inherited  the  Kerry  cantred  of  Ossurys  from  her 
father  Eobert  de  Marisco,  exchanged  these  lands  with  Maurice  FitzMaurice 
for  a moiety  of  Castledermot,  Garnenagh  and  Kilkea,  to  hold  for  Christiana’s 
life,  reversion  to  Maurice  and  his  heirs.  As  also  recorded  above,  Christiana 
now  surrendered  all  her  lands  in  Ireland,  including  her  own  moiety  of  Castle- 
dermot and  Kilkea  to  the  king  and  queen;  and  on  the  queen’s  death  in 
1290  this  moiety  was  restored  to  her  by  the  king’s  wish  (for  her  life  only, 
as  already  arranged,  it  may  he  presumed).  The  position  therefore  at  this 
time  was  that  Christiana  had  a life  interest  in  the  moiety  she  had  passed  to 
the  king,  and  a life  interest  also  in  Emeline’s  moiety,  leased  to  her, 
reversion  to  the  heirs  of  Maurice  FitzMaurice,  Emeline’s  husband.  This 
moiety  Christiana  let  to  Walter  de  Ivethorn,  seneschal  of  the  liberty  of 
Kilkenny,  at  a rent  of  £40  a year,  which  rent  she  then  granted  to  Emeline. 
In  1301  Walter  de  Ivethorn  accounted  for  the  rent  of  Tristeldermot  and 
Gavenath.i*®  This  presumably  was  the  king’s  moiety,  though  this  detail  is 
difficult  to  understand,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  king  had  restored  it 
to  her  (for  her  life?). 

Ivethorn  died  in  1304,  leaving  two  daughters  and  coheiresses,  one  of 
whom,  Amicia,  married  in  1307  as  his  third  wife  Sir  John  Wogan  the 
justiciar. 1*1  But  before  his  marriage  Wogan  had  managed  to  acquire  both 
the  moieties.  In  April,  1305,  the  king  committed  to  him  all  the  lands  and 
tenements  in  Kilkea  and  Tristeldermot  which  the  king  had  of  the  gift  of 
Christiana  de  Marisco,  to  hold  for  ten  years  at  a rent  of  £40  a year;i®2  and 
the  £40  rent  from  the  heirs  of  Walter  de  Ivethorn,  which  Christiana  had 
granted  to  Emeline,  Emeline  now  granted  to  Wogan. i*®  x\nd  the  following 
year  Emeline  granted  this  moiety  to  Wogan,  when  it  was  found  by  inquisition 
that  it  was  not  to  the  king’s  damage  that  Emeline  should  have  licence  to 
grant  to  Sir  John  Wogan  a moiety  of  the  vills  of  Kilkea  and  Tristeldermot, 
which  were  not  held  of  the  king  in  chief,  but  of  Sir  Eoger  de  Mortimer,  son 
and  heir  of  Edmund  de  Mortimer,  lord  of  Dunmask  (Dunamase)  by  the 


180  Cal.  Docs.  Ireland,  iv,  no.  374. 

181  See  the  paper  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Devitt,  S.J.,  on  the  Barony  of  Okethy  in 
Journcd,  Kildare  Arch.  Socy.,  viii,  pp.  291ff. 

182  Cal.  Docs.  Ireland,  v,  no.  390. 

183  Grant  by  Emeline  de  Longespee,  late  the  wife  of  Maurice,  son  of  Maurice,  son  of 
Gerald,  to  Sir  John  Wogan  of  the  '£40  rent  that  Christiana  de  Marisco  granted  to  her  to 
be  received  from  the  heirs  of  Walter  de  Ivethorn  during  Christiana’s  life  in  the 
tenements  of  Kilkea  and  Tristeldermot,  which  are  of  Emeline’s  inheiutance  and  revert 
to  her  after  Christiana’s  death  : quoted  by  Er.  Devitt,  who  interprets  the  documents 
somewhat  differently  from  me,  and  calls  Christiana  in  error  Emeline’s  sister. 
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service  of  two  knights,  being  a moiety  of  the  service  of  four  knightsT®^ 
When  therefore  in  1307  Wogan  married  Amicia  de  Ivethorn  he  was  already 
enfeoffed  of  the  whole  of  the  de  Eidelesford  estate  in  Uf  Muiredaigh;  and 
this  descended  to  his  heirs  for  several  generations 

There  are  a few  more  references  to  Christiana  de  Marisco.  In  1305  she 
arraigned  an  assize  of  mort  d’ ancestor  against  Agnes  de  Valence  and  Ealph 
de  Graunsete  of  two  messuages,  a mill,  four  carucates  of  land,  40  acres  of 
meadow,  29  acres  of  pasture,  10  acres  of  marsh  and  20  librates  of  rent  in 
Eagmore  (Eathmore,  co.  Kildare)  and  another  assize  of  mort  d’ancestor 
against  the  same  Agnes  of  the  manor  of  Athlagkath  (Athlacca,  co. 
Limerick).^®®  Christiana’s  claim  went  back  to  about  the  year  1299  when  she 
petitioned  for  these  manors  as  descending  to  her  from  Walter,  her  brother, 
whose  heir,  she  stated,  she  was,  and  which  Agnes  had  held  for  twenty  years 
or  more.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  Christiana’s  claim  to  these  manors. 
They  were  FitzGerald  property,  Athlacca  being  one  of  the  manors  settled 
on  Agnes  on  her  marriage  with  Maurice  FitzGerald. Agnes  de  Valence  was 
the  second  wife  of  Maurice  FitzGerald,  son  and  heir  of  Gerald  FitzMaurice, 
the  elder  brother  of  Maurice  FitzMaurice  who  had  married  Emeline  de 
Longesp^e.  As  Maurice  FitzGerald  was  drowned  in  1268,  Agnes  must  have 
held  these  manors  in  dower  for  some  thirty  years.  Christiana’s  claim  or 
that  of  the  brother  whom  she  names,  Walter  de  Marisco,  may  have  been 
based  on  some  exchange  or  grant  of  lands  between  the  FitzGeralds  and 
the  Eidelesfords  or  Mariscos.^®® 

In  1306  Christiana  de  Marisco  had  a suit  with  Eichard  Talon,  who  was 
summoned  to  acknowledge  by  what  service  he  claimed  to  hold  his  tene- 
ment of  Kenmoy  of  Christiana.^®®  In  the  extent  of  1311  Eichard  de  Taloun 
was  one  of  the  free  tenants  of  the  barony  of  Kilkea,  holding  Kenmoy  (below). 
The  chapel  of  Kenmoy  was  appurtenant  to  the  church  of  Castledermot 
(above).  In  1307  occurs  a very  interesting  account  of  Thorncastle  in  the 
days  of  Christiana  de  Marisco  and  her  ancestors.  Thorncastle,  which  had 
come  to  him  with  Christiana’s  other  estates,  the  king  had  granted  to  William 
le  Deveneys  in  fee;  IJ  carucates  of  land,  13s.  4d.  rent  and  a fishery.  In 
1306  le  Deveneys  had  prayed  the  king  to  grant  him  wreck  of  the  sea  . . . 
from  the  rivulet  called  Glaslower  to  the  river  Dodder,  flowing  to  Kama,  as 
Christiana  de  Marisco  and  her  ancestors  were  wont  to  enjoy  it.  In  the 
inquiry  that  followed  the  jurors  found  that  Christiana  and  her  ancestors, 
who  held  that  land  of  the  grant  of  King  John,  were  wont  to  have  wreck  of 
the  sea  and  all  ‘escheats’  belonging  to  the  land  of  Thorncastle,  to  wit  from 


184  Ccd.  Docs.  Ireland,  v,  no.  411. 

185  See  Fr.  Devitt’s  paper.  186  Cal.  Docs.  Ireland,  iv,  no.  468. 

187  See  my  paper  on  the  Marisco  Family,  J.B.S.A.I.,  June,  1932,  pp.  67ff  and  notes. 

188  Sea  the  pedigree  in  Orpen,  Ireland  under  the  Nonruins,  iv,  128.  It  may  he  recalled 
that  Christiana’s  grandfather,  Geoffrey  de  Marisco,  had  married  as  his  third  wife  Eva 
de  Bermingham,  widow  of  Gerald  FitzMaurice,  grandfather  of  Maurice  FitzGerald  (the 
husband  of  Agnes  de  Valence). 

189  Cal.  Justiciar  Rolls,  Ireland,  ii,  230. 
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the  river  called  Glaslower  running  to  the  sea  near  the  boundaries  of  the 
land  of  Carrickbrennan  (Monkstown)  towards  the  east,  to  the  rivulet  called 
Clarade  running  to  the  sea  near  the  boundaries  of  the  land  of  the  city  of 
Dublin  towards  the  west  to  the  lake  called  the  South  Lake,  thence  towards 
the  sea,  as  the  poles  or  posts  stand  there  fixed  in  the  lands  towards  the 
east.i®® 

Christiana  de  Marisco  died  without  issue  in  1312;  and  in  1317  the  king 
granted  to  Sir  John  Wogan  all  the  lands  of  Kilkea  and  Castledermot 

Though  the  de  Eidelesford  baronies,  both  in  Bray  and  Kilkea,  had 
descended  to  heiresses  and  had  subsequently  passed  to  others,  the  name  de 
Eidelesford  continued  for  some  time  longer,  and  some  of  the  de  Eidelesford 
lands  remained  in  the  possession  of  cadets  of  the  name  for  at  least  a couple 
of  centuries.  There  is  good  evidence  that  these  de  Eidelesfords  were 
descended  from  Haket  de  Eidelesford,  who  had  been  enfeoffed  of  Kineagh 
by  Walter  I,  whose  son  he  presumably  was. 

HAKET  DE  EIDELESFOED. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Kineagh  was 
granted  to  the  nunnery  of  Graney  by  Haket  de  Eidelesford  c.  1207.  Kineagh 
is  a parish  partly  in  the  barony  of  Eathvilly,  co.  Carlow,  but  mainly  in  that 
of  Kilkea  and  Moone,  co.  Kildare.  It  was  obviously  part  of  the  original 
de  Eidelesford  enfeoffment  in  Ui  Muiredaigh,  for  there  is  a record  (below) 
that  it  was  held  in  1305  of  the  barony  of  Castledermot,  and  it  is  included 
in  the  1317  extent  of  that  barony.  In  the  parish  of  Kineagh  is  the  town- 
land  of  Ballyhacket,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  this  townland  is  named 
after  this  or  a later  Haket  de  Eidelesford,  or  perhaps  from  the  Hackets, 
a surname  later  adopted  as  an  alternative  for  de  Eidelesford  (below). 

Haket  de  Eidelesford  occurs  later  in  this  district,  c.  1238  (as  dated 
by  Professor  Curtis)  when  one  Henry  Monsel  granted  to  Sir  Haket  de 
Eidelesford  all  his  part  of  the  water  (i.e.,  the  river  Slaney)  that  runs  between 
the  tenement  of  Eathmor  (parish  in  the  baron  of  Eathvilly,  co.  Carlow)  and 
Haket’s  tenement  (i.e.,  Kineagh). 

Haket  de  Eidelesford  occurs  as  witness  to  two  charters  of  Walter  II 
concerning  Donnybrook  (above),  in  one  of  them  being  described  as  arch- 
deacon of  Dublin.  It  has  been  suggested  above  that  this  is  a mistake  in 
transcription,  and  that  the  name  of  the  real  archdeacon  at  that  time 
(Geoffrey  de  Turville)  has  been  inadvertently  omitted  by  the  scribe  who 
copied  the  charter. 

Kineagh  almost  certainly  descended  in  the  line  of  Haket  de  Eidelesford, 
but  precise  details  are  lacking,  and  what  facts  we  have  are  difficult  to 

190  C(d.  Docs.  Ireland,  v,  no.  547.  191  Cal.  Pat.  and  Close  Rolls,  Ireland,  p.  21. 

192  Hacketstown  in  co.  Carlow,  a good  distance  from  Kineagh,  is  said  (Lynch  Feudal 
Dignities,  p.  255)  to  take  its  name  from  a family  of  Hacket.  They  appear  to  have  been 
distinct  from  the  de  Ridelesfords  : see  the  discussion  below. 

193  Ormond  Deeds,  i,  no.  91. 
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interpret.  The  best  guide  we  have  is  the  descent  of  the  advowson.  It  has 
been  shown  above  that  Haket  de  Eidelesford  gave  the  church  of  Kineagh 
to  the  priory  of  Graney.  As  so  often  happens  with  churches,  conflicting 
grants  leading  to  conflicting  claims  were  made.  Some  time  between  1220 
and  1228  Henry  of  London,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  granted  to  the  church  of 
St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin,  the  church  of  Keneth  to  be  converted  to  the  commons 
of  the  vicars  (i.e.,  the  vicars  choral)  of  St.  Patrick’s. Litigation,  as  Alen 
notes,  followed;  for  a dispute  ensued  between  the  chapter  of  St.  Patrick’s 
and  Eobert  son  of  Eoulyn,  concerning  the  patronage  and  impropriation  of 
the  church,  on  which  Luke,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  asked  to  arbitrate. 
He  decided  that  the  vicars  (choral)  should  receive  20  marks  a year  from  the 
vicar  instituted  by  the  archbishop  at  Eobert ’s  presentation,  and  this  vicar 
was  to  receive  all  the  obventions  of  the  church  and  its  chapels.  The  date  is 
between  1228  and  1255. Eobert  son  of  Eoulyn  was  therefore  Haket  de 
Eidelesford ’s  successor  at  Kineagh,  and  it  is  a fair  inference  that  he  was  a 
descendant,  possibly  a grandson.  It  is  possible  too  that  he  is  the  same 
as  Eobert  FitzHaket,  who  at  a somewhat  later  date  held  the  manor  and 
advowson  of  Kineagh.  The  details  concerning  this  man  come  from  Lynch’s 
Feudal  Dignitiesd^^  This  gives  an  account  of  the  family  of  Hacket  in 
Kineagh  and  neighbourhood,  which  contains  some  information  important  for 
the  pedigree.  Unfortunately,  it  is  difficult  from  the  summary  of  the  records 
he  collects  to  adjust  his  account  to  other  record  evidence.  The  following 
scheme,  employing  a minimum  of  conjecture,  seems  to  fit  the  facts  as  well 
as  can  be  done. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  appear  from  what  is  detailed  below  that  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  two  members  of  the  Eidelesford  family — Sir 
Walter  and  Philip — held  land  in  Kineagh  under  the  chief  lords  of  the  fee — 
the  king  and  John  de  Wogan,  who  had  acquired  respectively  the  two  moieties 
of  the  barony  of  Kilkea  and  Castledermot.  Now,  a fee  would  not  normally 
descend  to  two  males  of  a family.  But  it  would  be  quite  usual  for  it  to 
descend  to  two  females,  sisters  or  coheiresses.  So  there  is  a presumption 
that  Sir  Walter  de  Eidelesford  and  Philip  de  Eidelesford  married  two 
coheiresses  of  Kineagh.  And  that  is  what  Lynch  partly  implies.  He  tells 
us  that  the  lordship  of  Kineagh  was  inherited  by  one  Eobert  FitzHaket 
who,  as  patron,  presented  Thomas  de  Chedd’  (Chadwick,  below)  to  the 
church.  His  presentation  took  place  before  1285,  for  in  that  year  it  was 
agreed  beween  Thomas  de  Chedd’  rector  of  the  church  of  Kynneth  and  the 
vicars  (choral)  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin,  that  they  and  their  successors  should 
have  all  the  fruits  and  obventions  of  the  chapel  of  Corbally  for  five  years  to 
come  in  recompense  for  the  20  marks  which  they  were  wont  to  receive  yearly 
from  the  church  of  Kynneth. 


194  Alen’s  Register,  p.  60,  no.  45 ; Mason’s  St.  Patrick’s,  Appendix,  p.  xxxvi ; Edward 
O’Toole  in  Journal  Kildare  Arch.  Socy.,  xi,  837. 

195  Alen’s  Register,  p.  81,  no.  141b.  (370). 

196  P.  255.  197  Alen’s  Register,  p.  150,  no.  134b  (353). 
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Lynch  goes  on  to  say  that  this  lordship  .and  advowson  became  the 
inheritance  of  Philip  de  Eidelesford,  who  had  married  the  coheiress  (of 
Eobert  FitzHaket?)  Mariana  Haket.  Later,  he  tells  us  that  Eobert 
FitzHaket  was  dead  before  31  Ed.  I (1302/3)  leaving  a daughter  Margery. 
We  are  entitled  to  assume  that  he  means  us  to  infer  that  Margery  and 
Mariana  were  the  daughters  and  coheiresses  of  Eobert  FitzHaket;  and  as 
Philip  de  Eidelesford  married  the  one,  so  we  may  conjecture  that  Sir  Walter 
de  Eidelesford.  married  the  other.  They  may  have  been  brothers,  and 
descended  from  a younger  son  of  Walter  I. 

In  Eobert  FitzHaket  we  may  see  the  grandson  and  heir  of  Haket  de 
Eidelesford  (or,  possibly,  great-grandson). According  to  a record  quoted 
by  Lynch,  he  held  lands  in  Kineagh  and  Killegan  of  the  baron  of  Castle- 
dermot,  and  had  there  apparently  a tenant  Thomas  Haket  who  left  a widow 
Alicia  who  in  1302/3  sued  the  baron  of  Castledermot,  guardian  of  the  person 
and  lands  of  Margery,  daughter  of  Eobert  FitzHaket,  for  her  dower 
in  Kineagh,  Killegan  and  elsewhere. i®®  Or,  it  may  be  that  this  family  of 
Haket  (presumably  also  descended  from  Haket  de  Eidelesford,  but  not 
necessarily  of  the  family  of  Hacket  of  Hacketstown,  of  whom  Lynch  writes) 
were  claiming  Kineagh,  &c.,  against  Eobert  FitzHaket’s  heirs,  for  in  1302 
Walter  de  Eidelesford,  who  was  tenant  under  the  Crown  (in  a moiety  of  the 
barony  of  Kilkea)  of  part  of  Kineagh,  appeared  against  Thomas  Haket  in  an 
assize  of  novel  disseisin  which  Thomas  arraigned.  The  county  is  Kildare, 
but  there  are  no  further  particulars.™  That  would  have  been  just  before 
Thomas  Haket’s  death,  and  certainly  looks  like  a claim  by  him  to  Kineagh. 

We  may  therefore  tentatively  write: 

Eobert  FitzHaket 

? a descendant  of  Haket  de  Eidelesford, 
held  Kineagh,  and  presented  to  the  church 
one  Thomas  de  Chedd’  (Chadwick) 


Mariana  Haket  = Philip  de  Eidelesford  Margery  Haket  = ? 

Sir  Walter  de  Eidelesford 


198  We  need  not  follow  Lynch  in  his  assumption  that  Robert  FitzHaket  (who  held 
Haket  de  Ridelesford’s  fee  of  Kineagh)  was  descended  from  the  Paganus  Hacket  whom 
he  mentions  as  obtaining  Hacketstown,  co.  Carlow,  temp.  Hy.  II,  and  leaving  two  sons, 
Reginald  and  William.  He  gives  no  evidence  that  they  had  anything  to  do  with  Kineagh. 
We  must  hold  it  a coincidence  that  Hackets  held  Hacketstown,  some  little  distance  from 
Haket  de  Ridelesford’s  fee  of  Kineagh,  in  which  there  is  a townland  named  Haketstown 
also  (see  above). 

199  Chief  Rememb.  Roll,  Dublin,  31  Ed.  I,  quoted  by  Lynch,  locc  cit.  If  Margery  was 
the  sister  of  Mariana  Haket,  as  Lynch  seems  to  imply,  she  could  not  have  been  a minor 
at  this  time,  for  Mariana’s  two  daughters  were  born  in  1282  and  1284  (below).  In  that 
case,  the  record  must  mean  ‘ the  person  and  lands  of  the  heirs  of  Margery.’  If  the  heir 
or  heirs  were  below  age  in  1302/3,  thy  would  be  of  comparable  age  to  Mariana’s  children. 

200  Cal.  Just.  Rolls,  Ireland,  i,  p.  4ll 
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Philip  de  Ridelesford  got  with  his  wife  a share  (though  not  apparently 
as  much  as  Walter  did)  of  Kineagh  and  the  advowson  of  the  church,  for  a 
record  of  the  year  1300  runs:  ‘If  Thomas  de  Chadwick,  parson  of  Kennay 
(the  presentation  of  which,  if  now  vacant,  would  belong  to  the  king,  by 
reason  of  the  wardship  of  the  land  and  heir  of  Philip  de  Ridelesford)  resign 
the  church,  the  justiciar  shall  present  the  clerk  whom  Thomas  shall  name.’ 
One  Thomas  de  Yantworth  was  accordingly  presented. 

Philip  de  Ridelesford’s  lands  of  Kineagh  were  held  of  the  king  in  chief 
by  reason  of  the  moiety  of  the  barony  of  Castledermot  which  Eleanor, 
Edward  I’s  consort,  had  acquired  in  fee.  So  runs  a record  of  the  year 
1305,202  which  agrees  with  the  facts  already  stated.  Philip  left  two  daughters 
and  coheiresses,  Mariota  and  Mabilia,  who  proved  their  ages  in  1305  as 
23  and  21  respectively.  According  to  the  record,  he  had  died  before  they 
reached  the  age  of  15,  which  would  make  the  date  of  his  death  before 
1297;  and  the  girls’  ages  show  that  he  was  a father  in  1282.  He  was  prob- 
ably married  c.  1280  and  born  c.  1265. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1284  Walter  de  Ridelesford  held  of  Christiana 
de  Marisco  20  carucates  of  land  in  Conery  and  6 in  Kineagh  by  the  service 
of  one  knight;  and  Philip  de  Ridelesford  held  5 carucates  in  Kineagh  by  the 
service  of  half  a knight.  In  addition,  Philip  held  the  advowson  of  the  church 
of  Kineagh  (above). 

Queen  Eleanor  died  in  1290,  and  her  executors  (it  is  stated  in  the  plead- 
ings) granted  to  Walter  de  Ridelesford  the  custody  of  the  lands  of  Philip 
de  Ridelesford  in  Kineagh  ‘held  of  the  king  in  chief  by  reason  of  the  moiety 
of  the  barony  of  Tristeldermod,  which  the  queen  acquired  in  fee,’  to  be  held 
until  the  lawful  ages  of  Mariota  and  Mabilia,  daughters  and  heirs  of  Philip. 
Walter  de  Ridelesford,  it  was  alleged,  had  held  these  lands  after  the  two 
girls  had  completed  their  lawful  age  of  15  up  to  the  age  of  21,  the  lawful 
age  of  a male;  and  had  then  given  them  seisin;  and  had  afterwards  acquired 
their  land  in  exchange  for  its  value  of  Walter’s  land,  which  he  held  of 
William  de  Burgo  in  Connacht,  without  licence  of  the  king  and  without  the 
heiresses  proving  their  age  as  was  customary.  Walter,  it  was  pleaded  on 
the  king’s  behalf,  could  claim  nothing  in  the  issues  of  these  lands  except 
for  the  period  which  elapsed  from  the  time  of  his  grant  to  the  lawful  age 
of  15.  He  had  also  married  the  girls  without  the  king’s  licence  (their 
marriages  legally  belonging  to  the  king),  Mariota  to  Nicholas  le  Norreys  and 
Mabilia  to  Henry  Baret. 

In  his  defence  Walter  raised  various  legal  points  and  said  that  when 
Mariota  was  15  years  of  age  (i.e.,  c.  1296)  he  had  offered  to  marry  her  to 
Arnold  le  Poer  or  John  his  brother,  at  her  choice,  but  she  had  refused. 
Mariota  had  married  Nicholas  le  Norreys  without  Walter’s  licence,  where- 
fore he  took  £40  from  le  Norreys  as  forfeiture.  Mabilia  Walter  had  married 


201  Cal.  Just.  Rolls,  Ireland,  i,  p.  355. 

202  Ibid.,  ii,  101  ff. 
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Henry  Baret.  The  two  heiresses  and  their  husbands  complained  of 
Walter’s  actions.  In  the  result,  Walter  gave  the  king  £18  for  the  issues 
which  he  had  taken  of  the  lands  from  the  time  when  the  girls  were  15  to 
date.  Henry  Baret  and  Mabilia  gave  the  king  40s.  for  entering  into  their 
purparty  without  licence;  the  trespass  of  le  Norreys  and  Mariota  was 
pardoned;  and  Mariota  and  Mabilia  proved  their  ages. 

This  proof  of  age,  made  in  the  year  1305,  gives  us  a little  more  infor- 
mation. Witnesses  declared  that  Mariota  (or  Mary,  as  she  is  called  in  this 
record)  was  born  to  Philip  and  his  wife,  then  living  in  Fingal,  on  the  day 
when  Arth  McMurth^o^  was  slain,  that  is  on  the  vigil  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  23  years  ago  (i.e.,  July  21,  1282),  and  that  Mabilia  was  2J 
years  younger.  Another  witness  dated  the  birth  from  the  time  when  Mariota 
was  4 and  when  one  Eichard  Caprich  bought  a horse  from  Henry  de  Eideles- 
ford,  Philip  de  Eidelesford  being  his  pledge. Though  Walter  had  acquired 
these  lands,  Henry  Baret  and  his  wife  and  Nicholas  le  Norreys  and  his  wife 
in  1307  held  lands  in  Kineagh.^os 

In  1311  Christiana  de  Marisco  was  still  alive  (she  did  not  die  till  the 
next  year)  and  her  moiety  of  Kilkea  and  Castledermot  was  in  the  king’s 
possession,  whereas  the  other  moiety  had  been  transferred  to  Sir  John 
Wogan,  the  justiciar.  In  that  year  an  extent  of  the  barony  of  Kilkea  was 
made  on  the  part  both  of  the  king  and  of  Wogan. 206  The  extent  gives  the 
names  of  the  free  tenants,  tenants  at  will,  rents,  &c.  It  is  full  of  interest, 
but  only  details  relevant  to  this  inquiry  will  be  considered  here:  it  may  be 
studied  in  full  in  the  Red  Book  of  Ormond. 

The  free  tenants  of  the  king’s  moiety  were:  — 

Sir  Walter  de  Eidelesford,  26  carucates  in  Kyneigh  and  Coningjury; 

Heirs  of  Philip  de  Eidelesford,  5 carucates  in  Kyneigh;  of  this  Philip 
had  sold  haU  to  Sir  J.  Wogan,  and  the  other  half  to  Sir  Walter  de  Eideles- 
ford. 

Heirs  of  Elyder  son  of  Meiler,  2 carucates  in  Balyheen, 

Theobald  son  of  John  son  of  Meiler  de  Eupe,  40  carucates  in  Moythtery; 

John  Waas,  5 carucates  in  Eatheloygh. 

Heirs  of  Eobert  de  Cytteley,  5 carucates  in  Moynedreyn  (inserted: 
‘that  is  villa  Hubert!’). 

Sir  John  Wogan’s  free  tenants  were:  — 

Edmund  le  Botiller,  Omayl; 

Eichard  Taloun,  Kenmoy; 

William  Semblant,  3 acres  in  Semblantyston; 

John  son  of  Symon  Sortals,  Balyvrgan. 

203  Art  MacMurrough,  put  to  death  by  the  English  at  Arklow,  July  21,  1282 ; cf.  Orpen, 
op.  cit.,  iv,  'p.  10. 

204  Cal.  Just.  Rolls,  Ireland,  ii,  143. 

205  Ibid.,  p.  359.  206  Bed  Book  of  Ormond,  pp.  12  ff. 
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Sir  Walter  de  Ridelesford  has  left  more  records  behind  him  than  Philip. 
In  1284,  as  noticed  above,  he  held  20  carucates  in  Conery  and  5 in  Kileagh 
of  Christiana  de  Marisco.  Conery  is  obviously  the  Coningjury  of  the  1311 
record.  About  the  year  1280  he  gave  to  Geoffrey  de  Lynne  a place  called 
the  Buleput  (Bull  pit)  in  the  vill  of  Tresseldermod  (Castledermot).207  In 
1295  he  had  a grant  of  the  manor  of  Athmekin  (Headford,  co.  Galway)  which 
Walter  de  Ridelesford  II  had  acquired  in  1237  and  which  had  descended  to 
Christiana  de  Marisco,  and  with  her  other  possessions  had  passed  to  the 
king. 208  There  is  a series  of  returns  from  him  of  the  issues  of  Athmekin. 

In  1302  the  king,  having  learned  that  the  treasurer  of  Dublin  had  committed 
the  king’s  land  of  Admethyn  (Athmekin)  in  the  king’s  name  to  Walter  de 
Ridelesford,  ordered  it  to  be  bestowed  elsewhere. 210  In  1295  he  had  a suit 
with  one  Ralph  Patrick  regarding  the  tenement  of  Connery  (the  Conery 
above). 211  About  1300  he  witnessed  a grant  of  land  in  Culenery  in  Imaal.^^^ 
In  1302  he  appeared  against  Thomas  Haket  in  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin, 
as  noticed  above. 

There  was  a contemporary  Nicholas  de  Ridelesford  who  held  some  land 
in  this  district.  In  1295  he  was  granted  some  land  in  Comineston,^!^  and 
about  the  same  time  land  in  villa  Comyn  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  way 
leading  from  villa  Comyn  to  Brodynistor  in  the  field  called  Monkysfelde.^w 
Villa  Comyn  had  been  occupied  by  Walter  de  Ridelesford  in  the  Marshals’ 
War  of  1235  (above).  It  is  presumably  Commonstown,  parish  of  Kilcullan. 
Brodynston  may  be  Broadstown,  parish  of  Graney,  though  this  is  four  or 
five  miles  away.  Both  places  occur  in  the  deed  now  to  be  quoted. 

This  deed  comes  after  a long  interval  in  which  the  name  de  Ridelesford 
practically  dies  out  of  the  records.  The  name  Haket  however  continues, 
and  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  Hakets  must  be  presumed  to  be  de  Rideles- 
fords.  This  deed  dated  January,  1545/6,  illustrates  this  point  in  the  pedigree 
and  brings  to  a close  the  long  ownership  by  the  family  in  Kineagh  and  other 
lands : — 

John  Hacket  alias  Ridelesford  of  Naas,  co.  Kildare,  son  and  heir 
of  Henry  Hacket  alias  Ridelesford  late  of  Grane  (i.e.,  Graney)  in  the 
said  county,  son  and  heir  of  Edmund  ‘Galte’  Hacket  late  of  Grane  afore- 
said, and  right  heir  of  Hacket  Ridelesford,  late  of  Grenan,  Walshetown 
and  Killehide,  grants  to  trustees  to  the  use  of  James,  earl  of  Ormond, 
his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  all  his  messuages,  lands,  &c.,  in  the  towns, 


207  Regr.  of  the.  Hospital  of  St.  John,  Dublin,  no.  392. 

208  Orpen,  op.  cit..  Hi,  214  note. 

209  Cal.  Docs.  Ireland,  iv  and  v,  passim. 

210  Cal.  Docs.  Ireland,  v,  no.  45. 

211  Cal.  Just.  Rolls,  Ireland,  i,  76. 

212  Ormond  Deeds,  i,  no.  345. 

213  Ormond  Deeds,  i,  no.  325. 

214  Ibid.,  i,  no.  417. 
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fields  and  hamlets  of  Hackettistown  (Hacketstown,  parish  of  Kineagh) 
and  Kynneth  (Kineagh),  with  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Kynneth,  the 
mill  of  Hackettistown,  and  the' water  called  Hascket’s  lake;  8s.  6d.  rent 
in  the  tenement  of  Kenmoy;  a mease  in  Tristeldermot  (position  specified); 
all  the  said  John’s  meases,  lands,  &c.,  in  Carlow  and  in  the  Grenan;  40 
acres  in  Bogeleyestown,  60  acres  in  Aulefeen,  and  12  acres  in  the  town 
of  Brodyn,  with  common  of  pasture  of  the  whole  tenement  of  the  same; 
9 acres  in  the  tenement  of  the  town  of  Comyn  which  lie  on  either  side  of 
the  road  going  from  said  town  towards  Brodynstown  in  a field  called 
Monkysfeld,  and  all  the  meases,  lands,  &c.,  in  Drumnelehe,  Tybre 
Melhec,  Gulocaman  and  Ardclon,  and  elsewhere  in  counties  Carlow  and 
Kildare.215 


215  Ihid.,  iv,  no.  342. 
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COQUEBEET  BE  MONTBEET  IN  SEAECH  OF  THE 
HIDDEN  lEELAND. 

By  Sheila  Kennedy,  Member. 

The  appointment  of  a French  ambassador  to  Ireland  opens  a new 
chapter  in  fhe  history  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries 
and  gives  an  added  significance  to  the  work  of  the  brilliant  scholar  who 
established  the  first  French  Consulate  in  Ireland  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Misled  by  Lecky,^  who  knew  nothing  of  the  material  now  avail- 
able, modern  historians^  continue  to  refer  to  Charles  Etienne  Coquebert  de 
Montbret  as  a political  agent  employed  to  negotiate  in  secret  with  the  Society 
of  United  Irishmen;  in  fact,  he  was  a diplomat  of  standing, ^ sent  as  Consul 
;to_^Ireland  by  La  Luzerne,  a minister  of  Louis  XVI,  and  he  left  Ireland 
before  the  United  Irish  Society  came  into  existence.  His  status  and  function 
have  been  misunderstood  because  he  was  the  only  man  of  his  time  to  occupy 
such  a position  in  these  islands.  Successive  wars  had  prevented  an  exchange 
of  Consuls  between  France  and  England  since  1688,  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment probably  regarded  the  Dublin  appointment  as  a means  of  escape  from 
a diplomatic  impasse. 

Coquebert’s  unpublished  notes  and  memoranda,  now  scattered  amongst 
the  French  archives,  have,  with  the  exception  of  one  short  article,^  escaped 
the  attention  of  all  writers  on  eighteenth  century  Ireland.  These  manu- 
scripts, the  fruit  of  an  amazing  capacity  for  work  combined  with  a complete 
disregard  for  personal  comfort,  contain  detailed  records  of  industrial  and 
agricultural  activities  in  every  part  of  the  country;  but  in  this  paper  it  is 
proposed  to  deal  only  with  the  author’s  interest  in  the  Irish  language,  a 
subject  seldom  mentioned  in  other  travel  books  of  the  period.  His  Catholic 
background,  good  linguistic  training^  and  sense  of  humour  brought  the 
Frenchman  into  closer  contact  with  the  Irish  people  than  Young,  who 
preceded  him  by  some  twelve  years,  could  ever  have  hoped  to  achieve. 
Coquebert  himself  realized  that  fact,  as  is  clear  from  his  conversation  with 
Mr.  Samuel  Hayes  of  Avondale.  Host  and  guest  discussed  the  English 

1  Lecky  : History  of  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Vol.  Ill,  104,  498. 

2  As  in  that  excellent  work  The  Invasion  that  Failed  : Stuart  Jones. 

3  Prior  to  his  appointment  in  Ireland  Coquebert  had  been  Consul  General  dans  les  villes 
hanseatiques  and  Consul  General  dans  le  duche  de  Machlembourg. 

4  An  interesting  account  of  Coquebert’s  political  career  was  published  some  years  ago 
by  F.  A.  Ryan,  B.L.,  J.R.S.A.,  Vol,  I,  Seventh  Series,  See  also  my  account  of  his  visit 
to  Limerick  in  1791,  published  in  the  North  Munster  Antiquarian  Journal,  1948. 

5  Coquebert  was  a classical  scholar,  knew  several  European  languages  well  and,  when 
Sec. -Gen.  to  the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  he  had  a survey  made  of  the  dialects  then  spoken 
in  France,  v.  Brunjlt  ; Histoire  de  la  Langue  Francaise.  App.  I. 
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agriculturist;  his  fondness  for  ‘bons  gites’  which  made  him  ready  to  speak 
well  of  every  estate  where  he  was  well  received;  his  habit  of  questioning 
the  peasants  in  the  presence  of  the  landlord  or  his  agent,  receiving  answers 
often  “ plus  conformes  k leur  interet  que  k la  veritd  ”;  and  such  “ hetises  ” 
as  that  Young  enjoyed  better  watching  four  men  lifting  turnips  on  General 
Conyngham’s  land  than  dining  with  the  king,  or  that  he  found  a heap  of 
manure  a more  pleasing  sight  than  a palace.®  Determined  to  avoid  Young’s 
mistakes,  Coquebert  very  often  took  to  the  road  without  provisions  that  he 
might  be  forced  to  look  for  a simple  meal  in  a workman’s  cottage  and  so 
learn  for  himself  how  the  poor  really  lived. 

Besides  undertaking  a five-hundred  league  tour  extending  to  the  wildest 
and  most  remote  corners  of  the  island,  with  his  small  son,  Ernest,  as 
travelling  companion,  the  French  Consul  succeeded  in  reading  almost  every 
publication  of  Irish  interest  then  available  to  scholars.  Like  Young,  he  took 
with  him  on  his  travels  letters  of  introduction  to  members  of  the  aristocracy 
and  to  prominent  politicians,  with  whom  he  was  glad  to  confer;  but  the 
friend  of  Monge^  and  Berthollet  felt  most  at  home  with  the  scholars  of 
Ireland  and  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  the  company  of  men 
like  O’Halloran  and  the  O’Connors  of  Belanagare. 

In  June,  1790,  some  eight  months  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland,®  with 
the  famous  Eichard  Kirwan  as  guide  and  mentor,  Coquebert  left  Dublin  for 
a week’s  exploration  of  the  Wicklow  mountains.  They  set  out  in  a post- 
chaise,  “ at  half  a guinea  a day,  inclusive,”  and  during  the  trip  the  French- 
man’s interest  in  the  Irish  language  was  whetted  by  his  frequent  failure  to 
elucidate  the  correct  names  of  villages  and  townlands  visited.  The 
explanations  noted  are  sometimes  naive;  sometimes  quite  interesting,  as 
in  the  case  of  Lough  Tay,  understood  to  be  ‘‘  Loc  Tdmh  ” or  ” Le  Lac 
Tranquille.”  Eathdrum,  ‘‘  Fort  sur  la  Montagne  ” and  Tulagh  Invermore, 
‘‘  La  Montagne  de  la  Grande  Embouchure  ” appeared  to  present  no  difficul- 
ties, while  one  senses  a touch  of  pride  in  ‘‘Delgany — deilgne — des  boussailles, 
deilgnech — plein  d’4pines  ” or  ” The  Murrough — Murrusk — c’est  a dire 
‘Muir’ — la  mer  et  ‘riasg,’  un  marais,”  but  his  own  interpretation  of 
Lugnaquillia,  i.e..  Lac  des  Bois,  naturally  leaves  him  puzzled  since,  he  says, 
‘‘  il  n’y  a plus  aujourd’hui  ni  lac  ni  bois.”  Incidentally,  while  speaking  of 
this  mountain  in  another  connection,  he  strengthens  the  argument  in  favour 
of  ‘‘  Lug  na  gCoilleach  ”®  as  the  correct  derivation  by  telling  us  that,  as 
a young  man,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Avondale  used  to  go  there  to  shoot  grouse  and 
that  their  guide  also  spoke  of  how  these  birds  favoured  the  place,  ‘‘  et 
qu’elles  pondent  meme  quelques  fois  sur  la  mousse.”  When,  not  unnatur- 

® “ Toumee  dans  le  Comte  Wicklow.”  Bib.  Nat.  Acq.  20,099,  55  Avers. 

7 Later,  Monge  took  the  young  Ernest,  then  17  years  of  age,  with  him  as  a member  of 
the  scientific  expedition  which  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Egypt. 

8 Though  appointed  to  Ireland  in  Jan.,  1789  (V.  Ryan),  Coquebert  was  prevented  by 
illness  from  making  the  journey  until  the  Autumn  of  that  year. 

9 V.  Price  : Place-Names  of  Co.  Wicklow,  III,  177. 
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ally,  the  name  “ Glenmalure  ” defeated  the  investigators,  an  ancient 
inhabitant  made  the  helpful  suggestion  that  “ malure  ” was  really  “ mar 
Ulagh  ” — “ semblable  k Ulster!” 

After  that,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  in  1790  Irish  was  fast 
disappearing  from  Co.  Wicklow;  that  at  Glenmalure  the  travellers  found 
everybody  able  to  speak  English,  though  some  also  knew  Irish — ” their 
dialect  being  closer  to  that  of  Munster  than  to  the  Irish  spoken  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin.”  Sermons  were  given  in  English  in  the  local 
church.  Sadder  still,  the  guide  who  led  them  on  the  Lugnaquillia  climb,  a 
man  from  the  district  named  Kelly,  did  not  know  a word  of  Irish  and  said 
the  same  was  true  of  all  the  younger  people.  ‘‘  Ainsi,  ” reflects  Coquebert, 
‘‘  la  nature,  les  peuples,  les  institutions  humaines,  tout  change,  tout 
s’altfere.  Dans  50  ans  la  langue  irlandais  sera  probablement  andantde;  les 
noms  n’^tant  plus  compris  par  personne  se  corrompront;  il  serait  aussi 
difficile  d’en  trouver  la  signiflcation  qu’il  Test  maintenant  en  France. 

In  spite  of  this  doleful  prophecy,  the  prophet,  probably  encouraged  by 
Kirwan,  who  was  a native  speaker,  continued  to  interest  himself  in  the 
language,  an  interest  which  lasted  to  the  end  of  his  life.  At  first  he  found 
the  spoken  word  strange  and  unpleasing  to  the  ear;  ‘‘  c’est  une  langue  tres 
gutturale,”  he  writes,  ‘‘  on  croit  qu’ils  se  gargarisent.”  There  were  no 
books  to  be  had  at  that  time  to  guide  a beginner,  so  he  uses  his  own 
phonetics,  and  with  the  uncanny  instinct  of  the  good  linguist,  he  usually 
finds  the  exact  equivalent  for  each  new  phrase  noted.  The  following 
examples  taken  at  random  from  the  ‘‘  Carnets  de  Voyage  ” illustrate  his 
intelligent  appproach  to  the  Irish  idiom : — 

‘‘  Conas  ta  tu,”  ou  en  Munster  ‘‘  Conasti — Go  the  mar  ha  tu  ” = 

” Comment  vas  tu?” 

” B6hair  = chemin;  i.e.,  semble  venir  du  mot  ‘bo’ — chemin  de  vaches.” 

‘‘  Tous  les  degrds  de  parents  s’expriment  ainsi — petit  neveu  est  fils  du 
fils  de  mon  frere,  fils  du  fils  du  fr5re  de  ma  mbre,  etc.” 

Mac  Mic  = petit  fils:  Enin  Enin  = petite  fille. 

(IjUo  ” Kesch  ”=jeune  cochon  de  '1  an. 

‘‘  Banabh  ” = cochon  de  lait. 

‘‘  Muc  ” = cochon  en  gdndral. 

‘‘  Liarode  ” = balle  a jouir.  Sur  les  chemins  on  est  en  danger  par 
les  grosses  balles  de  plomb  (balles  de  deux  a quatre  lbs.)  qu’ils 
lancent.” 

To  illustrate  the  poetic  vein  in  the  peasants’  speech  he  recounts  how 
a friend  of  his  saw  an  old  woman,  who  was  following  the  corpse  of  her 
foster-mother  (nourrice)  to  the  grave,  being  told  to  keep  quiet  by  some  of 
Lord  Clanrickard’s  falconers,  who  feared  that  her  loud  lamentations  might 


10  “ Tournee  dans  le  Comte  de  Wicklow.” 
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turn  the  hawk  from  its  prey.  Her  only  reply  was  to  pour  forth  this 
improvised  malediction : — 

“ Nar  taige  shaugach  go  dog  rist  an 
Nar  taige  lorn  sisce  na  gas  frioch  an 
Nar  taige  an  fer  triod  an  talla  nios  an 
Na  ro  ba  shaisce  na  liogh  an"" 

Na  ro  far  na  lanabh  ag  mnaoi  an 
Agus  ma  tig  an  tarbar  goma  coich  e 
Is  an  a caoil  me  su  ma  chioche.  ” 

Coming  from  a poor  country  woman  these  lines  are  certainly  remarkable, 
full  of  poetic  feeling,  and  quite  as  devastating  as  they  were  meant  to  be. 

Many  things  about  Irish  which  we  understand  and  take  for  granted 
seemed  strange  to  the  French  observer;  nobody  was  able  to  read  or  write 
the  language;  no  notices  appeared  in  it;  and  it  was  not  even  used  for 
epitaphs,  the  older  ones  being  in  Latin.  Unlike  the  Welsh,  with  whom  he 
had  made  some  contact  previously,  the  Irish  he  finds  “ neglect  their  own  - 
tongue,  and  are  now  at  the  point  of  not  being  able  to  speak  any  language 
correctly  ”;  although  he  did  meet  one  young  man,  “ the  heir  to  a great 
estate,  who  said  that  he  would  gladly  sacrifice  all  the  French,  Latin  and 
Italian  he  knew  in  order  to  be  able  to  converse  in  Irish  with  his  workmen. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  distinction  between  the  dialects  of  the 
different  provinces,  if  we  are  to  believe  Coqubert,  was  very  strongly  marked, 
as  was  the  mutual  contempt  of  the  people  for  any  form  of  Irish  other  than 
their  own,  an  amusing  counterpart  of  what  one  sometimes  encounters  to-day, 
even  in  academic  circles.  In  Munster,  for  instance,  the  visitor  was  informed 
that  it  was  difficult  for  a Munsterman  to  understand  the  Irish  spoken  in 
Connaught,  because  the  language  spoken  there  was  a corrupt  form,  due  to 
the  strange  mixture  of  people  forced  into  the  province  by  Cromwell.  Else- 
where he  tells  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mayo  and  Sligo  “ n’ont  que  de 
m^pris  pour  I’irlandais  qu’on  parle  dans  les  autres  provinces,  comme  un 
habitant  de  Londres  pour  le  brogue.” 

Following  Coquebert  on  his  tour  around  Ireland  we  find  Irish  yielding 
to  English  in  practically  every  district.  If  he  heard  Irish  spoken  generally 
in  certain  villages  like  Cove,  Manor  Hamilton  and  Slane  he  comments  on 
the  fact  as  a matter  of  interest;  and  only  at  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  where 
he  saw  a Hedge  School  at  work,  does  he  speak  of  coming  in  contact  with 
people  who  knew  no  English.  The  Palatines  at  Bally  Mac  Elligot  had 
forgotten  their  German  and  were  ‘‘  taking  even  to  Irish,”  but,  in  the  ‘‘  Pays 
des  Sullivans,”  the  O’Sullivan  families,  astonishingly  well-off,  full  of  good 
breeding  but  very  vain,  were  having  their  children  taught  Latin  and  English 
” qu’ils  parlent  tons  et  fort  purement.”  There  were  schoolmasters  attached 
to  each  chapel  in  the  Athenry  district  who  taught  the  Irish  catechism,  but 
the  Frenchman  did  not  believe  them  to  be  good  classicists  like  the  school- 
masters in  Kerry  or  even  in  Mayo;  nor  did  he  admire  their  Irish  greatly. 
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More  than  once  he  remarks  that  the  best  Irish  was  spoken  in  Sligo,  and, 
having  attended  an  Irish  service  in  a Sligo  church,  he  was  doubly  convinced; 
“ il  m’a  paru,”  he  says,  “ plus  doux  dans  leur  bouche.” 

A stronghold  of  Irish  which  is  more  surprising  was  Kilkenny  and  the 
country  around  Castlecomer.  Here  Coquebert’s  host,  a French  prisoner-of- 
war  married  to  an  Irishwoman,  thought  that  he  had  better  learn  the 
language;  and  on  a visit  to  Dunmore  Cave  the  compatriots  found  all  the 
local  guides  speaking  Irish  and  making  a good  pretence  of  knowing  no 
English  when  bargaining  with  strangers. 

Cushendall,  on  the  Antrim  coast,  was  another  district  where  the  people 
spoke  principally  Irish.  For  this,  and  other  reasons,  it  meets  with  the 
visitor’s  approval.  From  there  a boat  left  regularly  each  week  for  Campbel- 
town and  it  had  an  excellent  inn,  the  Antrim  Arms,  bearing  the  inscription. 
Always  Prepared  ” (“  k boire  ” dit  Ernest),  where  good  service  was  to 
'■>0  had  including  clean  beds  with  fine  white  sheets.  The  inhabitants  were 
Catholics  and  Anglicans  (very  few  Presbyterians),  and  the  Irish  they  spoke 
iwas  mixed,  to  a large  extent,  with  Scottish,  due  to  constant  intercourse  with 
the  people  of  the  Highlands. 

A few  weeks  after  leaving  Cushendall  Coquebert  was  at  home  with  his 
family  in  France,  and  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  the  last  he  saw  of 
Ireland  for  many  a long  year.n  have  written  evidence  that  he  was  very 
anxious  to  return,  but,  for  a man  of  his  aristocratic  background,  life  was 
very  difficult  from  this  time  forward.  His  brother,  Antoine-Eomain,  an 
artillery  officer  and  a sincere  republican,  quarrelled  with  General  Custine, 
whose  aide-de-camp  he  was,  over  the  killing  of  some  private  soldiers  and, 
having  been  thrown  into  prison,  he  later  lost  his  reason  from  privations 
suffered  there.  It  was  all  that  Monge  and  Fourcroy  could  do  to  save  Charles- 
Etienne  from  a similar  fate.  Thanks  to  their  efforts,  however,  he  was 
allowed  to  teach  during  the  Terror;  to  edit  scientific  journals;  to  carry  out 
experiments  on  the  use  of  gun-powder;  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
to  him  mainly  France  is  indebted  for  the  Decimal  System, 12  one  of  the 
lasting  benefits  conferred  on  the  country  by  the  revolutionary  Convention. 

With  the  rise  of  Napoleon  the  dark  days  passed  and  Coquebert  returned 
to  the  Consular  Service,  where  he  earned  the  gratitude  of  England  for  his 
humanitarian  efforts  to  lessen  the  sufferings  of  English  prisoners-of-war.  In 
that  country  and  in  Holland  he  carried  out  delicate  negotiations  with  such 
finesse  that  he  was  created  Baron  de  Montbret  by  Napoleon  in  1809  and 
became  Secretary-General  to  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  in  1812,  a position 
he  held  until  the  collapse  of  the  First  Empire. 

Even  this  meagre  account  of  de  Montbrets’  political  and  intellectual 
activities  gives  some  idea  of  the  strenuous  life  he  led,  and  we  are  astounded 


11  From  a memoir  on  the  young  Ernest  in  the  Journal  de  la  Societe  d’ Agriculture,  annee 
1832,  it  is  clear  that  Coquebert  returned  to  London  in  1792,  a fact  not  mentioned  by  Ryan. 
After  Ernest’s  early  death  at  Cairo  his  colleagues  called  a new  type  of  plant  “ Mont- 
bretia  ” as  a tribute  to  father  and  son. 

12  V.  Bertand  de  Jouvenal  : Napoleon  et  le  Blocus  Continental. 
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to  discover  that  during  all  those  hectic  years  he  never  lost  his  interest  in 
Irish  literature.  Not  content  with  writing  for  such  works  as  O’Connor’s 
Eerum  Hibernicorum  Scriptores,  he  made  a pilgrimage,  in  his  declining 
years,  to  the  Highlands  in  search  of  Gaelic  literature.  Now,  however,  the 
old  bones  were  beginning  to  rebel  and,  though  he  does  not  regret  the  journey, 
he  declares — “ les  voyages  sont  comme  la  guerre,  c’est  une  belle  chose 
quand  on  est  revenu  ” — a sad  change  from  the  days  when  he  and  the 
little  Ernest  charged  joyfully  down  mines  and  up  mountains  under  the  Irish 
rain. 

In  the  autumn  of  1825,  de  Montbret  returned  to  Dublin  on  the  same 
quest.  Of  the  material  thus  collected  only  three  manuscripts  can  now  be 
traced.  These  are  among  the  thousands  of  books  and  manuscripts 
presented  by  his  son^^  to  the  Municipal  Library  of  Eouen.  One  of  these 
manuscripts  (Montbret  1678/802/  ),  which  appears  to  date  from  the 
seventeenth  century,  has  been  described  in  the  Eevue  Celtique,  a purely 
linguistic  study  which  makes  no  attempt  to  explain  how  it  came  to  rest  in 
the  Norman  capital. It  is  a collection  of  well-known  poems  by  men  like 
Aod  Mac  Aengill,  Donnchadh  0 Dalaigh,  Andrias  Mac  Guidhir,  etc.,  and  is 
prefaced  by  a table  of  authors  and  subjects  in  French.  The  original  table  in 
English,  now  at  the  Bibliothfeque  Nationale,  is  the  work  of  Theophilus 
O’Flanagan,  who  was  probably  instrumental  in  getting  the  book  for 
de  Montbret.  Some  of  the  poems  it  contains  show  variations  from  versions 
to  be  found  in  other  manuscripts,  as,  for  example,  the  familiar  stanza  whicn 
here  reads:  — 

“ Na  cnuic  as  aoirde  as  iad  as  fuaire 
Cia  gur  doibh  as  neasa  theid  an  ghrian 
An  t-aoi  as  doimhne  theid  i leabhraibh 
As  do  as  docur  an  comhdhia  riar.  ”1^ 

The  second  manuscript,  1676  (262),  is  also  an  old  document.  It  is  a 
complete  edition  of  the  ‘ ‘ Cointinn  idir  Tadhg  mac  Daire  agus  filidhe  Leatha 
Guinn.”  The  third,  1677  (759),  obviously  copied  especially  for  the  French 
savant,  is  entitled,  ‘‘  An  Bruigheann  Caorthinn,”  ‘‘  Le  Chateau  du  Sobier,” 
and  is  inscribed  as  follows : — 

Ar  a scriobhadh  re  Sean  Barbid 
; don  Baron  uasal 

' de  Montbret 

Sa  mbliadhain  1827. 

This  date  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  at  seventy-seven  years  of  age 
I Coquebert  de  Montbret  was  still  under  the  spell  of  the  language  he  learned 
[ to  appreciate  during  his  youthful  days  as  Consul  in  Ireland. 

13  This  son,  Barthelemy  Eugene  Coquebert,  met  with  an  accident  at  five  years  of  agi; 
which  left  him  deaf  and  dumb.  In  spite  of  this  impediment  he  became  a famous  orientalist 

I and  official  translator  for  the  M.  des  Affaires  Etrangeres. 

14  “ Description  du  Manuscrit  Irlandais  de  Eouen,”  Vendrves.  Revue  Celtique,  Yal. 
XLV 

15  The  last  two  lines  as  published  in  Ir.  Texts  Soc.,  Vol.  XI,  and  also  in  O’Rahilly’s 
“ X)ATipocAil  ” read  : 

“ An  ce  IS  cAoile  no  chi  An  choin 
Is  no  IS  nAOiRO  au  ri  saii  riar  ” 
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Fragment  oi  the  Killycluggin  Stone. 

The  well-known  Killycluggin  Stone  was  brought  to  attention  by  the  late 
Professor  Macalister  in  1922, i who  noted  that  the  top  of  the  stone  had  been 
broken  so  as  to  bring  it  flush  with  the  ground  level.  Some  years  ago  I noticed 
a large  ornamented  fragment  of  stone  lying  at  the  southern  side  of  the  same 
field,  near  the  railway  line,  and  on  a recent  visit  to  Killycluggin  in  company 
with  the  Archasological  Society  of  University  College,  I was  able  to  take 
photographs  of  this  fragment  (PI.  VIII).  It  is  obvious  that  the  fragment  was 
broken  from  the  rounded  top  of  a stone  pillar  and  it  may  be  accepted  that  it 
comes  from  the  Killycluggin  Stone.  This  indicates  that  the  latter  had  a 
.—  rounded  top  in  the  manner  of  the  Turoe  Stone. 

The  fragment  measures  about  32"  from  the  broken  lower  edge  to  top. 
The  ornament  consists  mainly  of  parallel  lines  about  3"  apart  which  terminate 
at  a line  which  evidently  encircled  the  stone.  Below  is  portion  of  a design 
consisting  of  a straight  line,  not  parallel  to  the  encircling  one  and  a number 
of  arcs — part  of  a curvilinear  pattern  similar  to  that  which  accompanies  the 
spirals  on  the  main  design  (as  shown  in  Macalister’s  drawing).  A deep 
groove  crosses  the  stone  so  as  to  intersect  the  parallel  lines,  but  Mr.  Brindley, 
Department  of  Geology,  U.C.D.,  who  examined  it,  believes  that  this  is  a 
natural  feature  due  to  a fault  in  the  stone. 

The  finding  by  local  diggers  of  a “ small  burial-cist  ” at  the  foot  of  the 
Killycluggin  Stone  is  mentioned  by  Macalister.  The  owner  of  the  land,  Mr. 
Bannon,  informed  us  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  that  a vessel  is  said  to  have 
been  found  there,  but  the  information  is  not  necessarily  reliable  after  this 
lapse  of  time.  Immediately  to  the  west  of  the  stone  is  the  stone  circle 
mentioned  by  Macalister.  Part  of  the  field  to  the  north-east  was  ploughed 
when  we  saw  it  recently  and  portion  of  the  ploughed  surface  was  more  stony 
than  the  surrounding  area;  it  contained  burnt  earth  and  showed  slight  traces 
of  a mound. 

Sean  P.  0 Riokdain. 

1 Journal,  LII  (1922),  113-116.  The  best  published  photograph  of  the  stone  is  that  in 
F.  Henry,  La  Sculpture  Irlandaise  (Paris,  1933),  Plate  3. 

Megalithic  and  Early  Christian  Remains  at  Lankill,  Co.  Mayo. 

By  FRAN901SE  Henry,  Ron.  Fellow. 

The  townland  of  Lankill  is  about  4 miles  south  of  Westport, 1 a short 
distance  east  of  a by-road  which,  branching  off  the  Westport-Leenane  road, 
goes  due  south  towards  the  Partry  mountains.  It  is  situated  amongst  low 
and  not  unfertile  hills. 

On  the  south  slope  of  one  of  these  hills,  over  the  marshy  valley  of  a 


1 O.S.  map  (1834,  6 in.)  Mayo  98  NW. 


Plate  VIII.] 
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LANKILL.—l.  PILLAR,  EAST  SIDE.  2.  PILLAR,  WEST  SIDE. 
3.  SLAB,  EAST  SIDE.  4.  SLAB,  WEST  SIDE. 
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little  stream,  is  the  place  known  locally  as  St.  Brendan’s  Well.  The  well  is 
a trickle  of  water  at  the  foot  of  a big  oak  tree.  Over  the  fairly  deep  hollow 
in  which  the  water  collects,  there  is  a white  pebble  which  is  used  locally  for 
curing  the  “ falling  sickness.”  A broken  stone  basin,  cut  out  of  a big  block 
of  stone  can  be  seen  in  the  well  itself. 

The  well  is  under  a large  knoll  rising  out  of  the  side  of  the  hill,  very 
steep  over  the  well  and  the  stream,  much  less  impressive  on  the  northern 
side.  Its  shape  and  incline  suggest  very  definitely  the  appearance  of  a 
tumulus  of  considerable  size,  but  it  remains  possible  that  it  is  only  a natural 
formation. 


'i  Fig.  l.—LANKILL.  (1)  St.  Brendan’s  Well.  (2)  Leaclit.  (3)  Slab  with 
Crosses.  (4)  Ruined  Building.  (5)  Pillar. 

All  the  top  of  the  mound  is  occupied  by  a ‘‘  ceallurach  ” of  the  usual 
type,  with  a multitude  of  tombs  marked  by  small,  rough  pieces  of  stone.  In 
the  centre  of  the  ceallurach,  and  exactly  at  the  top  of  the  mound,  is  a square, 
solid  erection  of  dry  stones,  similar  to  some  of  the  leachta  of  Caher  Island 
and  Inishmurray.  Unlike  these  monuments,  it  does  not  support  a slab,  but 
there  is  a small  slab,  1'  7"  in  height  and  1'  2"  in  width,  stuck  in  the  ground 
beside  it,  facing  east  and  w’est.  It  has  on  its  east  side  a cross  potent  and  on 
its  west  side  a little  equal  armed  cross  framed  by  a line,  both  deeph'^  incised 
(PL  IX). 
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There  is  a strange  analogy  between  the  relative  position  of  the  slab  to 
the  leacht  and  the  position  of  several  early  slabs  to  stone  oratories.  It  is  not 
inapossible  that  the  leacht  would  have  been  formed  by  tidying  up  the  collapsed 
stones  of  an  oratory,  but  this  could  only  be  verified  by  an  excavation. 

At  a distance  of  about  100  yards  from  the  mound,  to  the  east  of  it,  the 
remains  of  a rectangular  building,  oriented  east-west,  can  be  seen  in  the 
grass.  It  seems  to  be  about  60  feet  long.  A few  yards  to  the  north-west 
of  it,  an  irregular  stone  pillar,  about  7'  high,  stands  erect,  half  hidden  in  a 
thorn  bush  (PI.  IX).  It  has  incised,  or  more  exactly  pocked  patterns,  on 
its  east  and  west  sides.  This  slab  is  mentioned  in  the  List  of  Early  Gross- 
Slabs  and  Pillars  of  Crawford  as  a pillar  “ marked  with  crosses  and  other 
designs.  ”2  The  truth  is  very  much  stranger,  as  the  designs  on  both  sides  of 


Fig.  2. — Design  on  West  side  of  Pillar,  Lankill. 
the  stone  are  broken  fragments  of  a megalithic  decoration.  They  are  com- 


^ J.B.S.A.1 , 1913,  p.  158.  Crawford  quotes  an  article  by  H.  T.  Knox  ; Carved  stones 
in  Knappaghmanagh,  Co.  Mayo  (J.E.S.A.I.,  1904,  pp.  70-1),  where  there  is  a casual 
reference  to  our  pillar  : “ In  this  neighbourhood  are  two  other  long  stones.  One  is  near 
the  old  graveyard  in  Lankill,  and  is  marked  with  crosses  and  other  designs.”  Crawford 
gives  the  map  reference  wrongly  as  98  S.W.  when  the  graveyard  is  indicated  on  sheet  98 
N.W.  as  “ Toberbrendan,” 
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posed,  on  the  west  side,  of  two  groups  of  arcs  within  a half-circle,  followed 
by  paterns  of  chevrons,  and  finally  four  concentric  circles  (Fig.  2).  On  the 
other  side  are  two  concentric  circles,  the  top  one  having  only  two  circles, 
and  the  centre  being  occupied  by  several  vertical  lines  and  a horizontal  one. 

Both  series  of  designs  have  very  close  parallels  in  the  carvings  of  New 
Grange  or  Dowth.  The  closest  resemblance  is  with  the  designs  on  the  roofing 
stone  of  the  right  recess  of  New  Grange,  which  has  also  chevrons  and  con- 
centric circles,  as  well  as  the  same  system  of  twin  circles. 

But  a decorated  megalith  near  Westport  comes  as  a surprise.  The 
nearest  carvings  of  the  same  type  known  so  far  would  be  those  of  Lough 
Crew,  about  a hundred  miles  to  the  east.  This  isolated  monument  comes 
as  a warning  of  how  little  is  known  of  the  pre-Christian  monuments  of  the 
coast  of  Mayo.  The  fact  that  the  stone  is  carved  on  its  two  sides  remains 
also  to  be  explained.  But  the  motives,  as  well  as  the  pocked  technique,  can 
leave  very  little  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  this  stone.  If  the  mound  be  really 
a tumulus,  it  was  probably  found  on  its  outskirts,  and  may  have  been  part 
of  a decorated  kerb-stone.  If  the  mound  is  a natural  knoll,  we  have  to 
postulate  the  existence  of  a destroyed  megalith  in  the  neighbourhood.  What- 
ever the  exact  provenance  of  the  stone,  it  was,  no  doubt,  brought  to  light  in 
the  Early  Christian  period  and  planted  in  its  present  position,  possibly  near 
a church  (the  rectangular  ruined  building),  and  in  any  case  near  some  religious 
establishment  of  which  the  ceallurach  marks  the  place.  It  was  probably  used 
as  a substitute  for  a cross-bearing  pillar,  and  in  fact,  there  may  have  been 
some  attempt  at  turning  one  of  the  circles  (on  the  east  side)  into  a cross  in 
a circle. 


EBEATUM. 

In  my  paper  “Fishing  scenes  from  Irish  topographical  prints’’ 
(J.E.S.A.I.  Ixxxi  Part  II  (1951)  156-160),  two  of  the  illustrations  have  been 
transposed.  The  upper  illustration  of  Plate  XXXIII  should  have  been  re- 
produced as  the  upper  illustration  on  Plate  XXXIV,  and  vice  versa.  The 
upper  illustration  on  Plate  XXXIII  is,  therefore,  of  the  salmon  nets  at 
Bundorragha,  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall’s  Ireland,  its  Scenery,  etc.  (1841-3), 
and  that  on  Plate  XXXIV  is  of  the  ‘pusha  pike’  net  from  the  same  pub- 
lication. 

A.  E.  J.  WENT. 


3 G.  Coffey,  Neio  Grange,  p.  33 

For  another  ex-ample  of  an  isolated  me^salithic  carving,  see  ; Michael  J.  O’Kelly,  An 
Example  of  Paesage-Grave  Art  from  Co.  Cork,  J.  Cork,  H.A.S.,  1949,  p.  8. 
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Donough  O’Brien:  Miniatures  in  the  Idth  and  19th  Centuries.  An 

Historical  and  Descriptive  Eecord.  Batsford,  for  the  Author,  1951. 
63/-. 

It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  the  title  of  this  sumptuously  produced 
book  does  not  give  a more  accurate  idea  of  the  actual  contents.  Had  it 
been  entitled  “Miniatures  ...  in  the  possession  of  the  author’’  there  would 
be  no  cause  for  complaint,  but  as  it  is  the  fact  that  stress  tends  to  be  laid 
on  those  miniaturists  whose  work  is  represented  in  the  author’s  collection 
(some  of  which,  incidentally,  belong  to  earlier,  as  well  as  to  later  dates) 
rather  than  on  the  most  famous  miniaturists  of  the  period  defined — is  dis- 
tinctly misleading.  Provided,  however,  that  the  reader  is  not  expecting  a 
purely  scientific  survey  of  this  particular  form  of  art  within  the  period 
mentioned,  and  has  no  objection  to  a rather  discursive  style  of  writing,  he 
will  find  much  of  interest  and  of  value  in  accompanying  Mr.  O’Brien  through 
this  account  of  the  building  up  of  a great  collection.  An  extensive  corpus  of 
illustrations  is  provided  by  the  885  items  chosen  from  amongst  the  author’s 
possessions  for  reproduction,  and  much  biographical  information  is  supplied 
about  most  of  the  miniatures  concerned,  and  about  the  people  portrayed. 
One  could  have  wished,  nevertheless,  that  “misunderstandings’’  with  the 
printers  in  Egypt  had  not  involved  quite  so  many  irritating  minor  misprints, 
and  that  more  explanatory  detail  had  occasionally  been  included  in  the 
historical  and  technical  chapters.  Thus  not  every  reader  is  aware  that  the 
“chicken  skin’’  referred  to  as  a material  on  which  miniatures  were  some- 
times painted,  is  really  a very  delicate  vellum. 

A.  K.  L. 

Archaeological  Bulletin  for  the  British  Isles.  1947.  Published  by  the 

Council  for  British  Archaeology,  London,  1950.  3/6. 

This  is  mainly  a bibliography  of  publications  on  archaeology  during  1947 
with  also  an  account  of  some  unpublished  discoveries  made  during  the  same 
year.  It  is  intended  to  cover  completely  material  from  the  earliest  times 
to  A.D.  1600,  but  with  inclusion  of  some  seventeenth  century  material  of 
archaeological  interest.  The  Bulletin  is  successor  to  the  Eeport  of  the 
Council  for  British  Archaeology  which  dealt  with  the  period  1940  to  1946. 

The  first  part  of  the  Bulletin  is  a topographical  index  arranged  under 
counties,  with  sub-divisions  for  jieriods  and  marginal  headings  for  subjects. 
Each  item  is  accompanied  by  a number  which  refers  to  the  bibliography  in 
the  second  part  of  the  Bulletin.  The  latter  is  arranged  alphabetically  under 
authors’  names.  This  method  of  indexing  implies  an  analysis  of  published 
works  so  that  a single  paper  may  receive  numerous  references  if  its  contents 
cover  finds  in  different  places  and  a single  excavation  report  will  be  found 
to  be  listed  under  many  sub-headings  relating  to  features  of  the  site  and 
objects  discovered.  It  is  obvious  therefore  that  the  editor  (Mrs.  M.  A. 
Cotton)  and  her  helpers  are  to  be  complimented  on  the  industry  which  has 
gone  to  the  collecting  of  the  material  and  to  its  presentation  in  this  elaborate 
manner. 

The  manner  of  presentation  is,  however,  likely  to  lead  to  inconsistencies. 
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because  large  excavation  reports  (even  when  these  are  of  especial  import- 
ance) cannot  be  analysed  in  the  same  detail  as  is  done  with  shorter  con- 
tributions. In  this  issue  an  apparent  avoidance  of  the  inconsistency  is 
achieved  by  listing  pamphlets  and  books  separately  and  stating  that  these 
are  not  analysed  as  are  papers  in  journals;  thus  monographs  such  as  those 
on  Llyn  Cerrig  Bach  and  Camulodunum  get  each  only  two  references.  But 
what  will  happen  when  large  reports  (Lagore  or  Carraig  Aille  may  be  cited) 
appear  as  portions  of  the  ordinary  Proceedings  of  a learned  society? 

Irish  material  is  treated  under  the  headings  ‘‘  Northern  Ireland  ” and 
“ Eire,”  a division  which,  since  it  is  based  on  no  natural  or  traditional 
boundary,  leads  to  illogicalities  in  scientific  matters  as  it  does  in  other  fields. 
Thus  we  find  a paper  on  “raths”  in  southern  Ulster  listed  under  ‘‘Northern 
Ireland — General”  though  in  fact  it  deals  largely  with  County  Cavan.  Again 
items  under  “Eire”  include  a book  on  Early  Christian  Sculpture,  many  of 
the  crosses  in  which  are  in  the  six-counties  and  a book  on  Irish  history 
which  would  be  meaningless  if  written  on  the  twenty-six  counties  only. 

The  foreword  states  that  the  excerpted  publications  include  ‘‘  arch- 
aeological periodicals  and  county  journals  published  in  Britain.”  In  fact 
‘‘in  Britain  and  Ireland”  is  implied  because  this  Journal,  U.J.A.,  and  the 
Journals  of  the  Cork  and  Galway  societies  are  excerpted.  Notable  in  the 
omissions  is  the  Louth  Journal. 

Unpublished  finds  from  Britain  and  the  six-county  area  are  given  in  the 
Bulletin,  but  none  from  the  twenty-six  counties.  Presumably  the  informa- 
tion was  not  available  to  the  editor.  It  was  formerly  made  generally  avail- 
able in  the  Annual  Eeports  of  the  National  iMuseum  of  Ireland.  We  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  appeal  to  the  Museum  to  resume  these  useful 
publications.  For  various  reasons  acquisitions  are  likely  to  await  full 
publication  for  a long  time  but  tiieir  publication  in  summary  form  as  in  the 
Eeports  of  the  1930’s  or  as  in  the  Bulletin  under  review  would  be  extremely 
useful. 

S.  P.  6 E. 

Les  Fouilles  Prehistoriques  {Technique  et  Methodes).  By  Andre  Leroi- 

Gourhan.  Paris,  Editions  A.  et  J.  Picard  et  Cie. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  for  whom  this  slim  volume  is  intended.  In 
these  days  of  specialised  studies,  archaeological  research  is  a matter  for  the 
university-trained  specialist.  Gone  for  ever  are  the  days  of  Pitt-Eivers  and 
Avebury.  But  the  present  volume  is  apparently  intended  for  the  budding 
Pitt-Eivers  and  Aveburys : it  begins  by  warning  them  of  the  seriousness  of 
prehistoric  studies,  and  points  to  ‘‘cette  dangereuse  illusion  qu’un  homme 
qui  bouleverse  vingt  sites  par  an  et  qui  remue  tout  seul  cinquante  metres 
cubes  de  terre  est  un  vrai  prbhistorien,  peut-etre  meme  un  vrai  savant.” 
This,  of  course,  is  all  to  the  good;  but  no  amateur  who  has  a burning  desire 
to  dig  a mound  will  read  that  as  being  intended  for  himself.  In  the  wrong- 
hands,  this  book  may  even  encourage  what  it  sets  out  to  discourage. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  three  main  parts.  The  first  (all  too  short) 
is  on  field  technique:  the  second  is  strictly  descriptive  (author’s  term):  the 
third  sets  out  to  show,  in  the  form  of  diagrams,  plans  and  equipment  for 
undertaking  an  excavation.  In  the  first,  following  a discussion  on  the 
attitude  to  be  adopted  by  the  prehistorian  to  his  subject,  we  pass  on  to 
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discover  that  “the  purpose  of  prehistory  is  to  understand  how  men  lived.’’ 
For  this  purpose  we  transport  ourselves  “sur  le  terrain,  dans  une  grotte’’ 
for  instance.  From  time  to  time,  one  of  the  “dquipiers”  (not  always  the 
same  one)  should  seat  himself  and  watch  those  who  dig  “c’est  souvent  le 
moment  des  grandes  idees.’’  On  arrival,  one  draws  up  a plan,  another 
photographs  the  site,  whilst  a third  pegs  out  the  site  for  excavation.  Find 
spots  can  be  marked  with  simple  match-sticks  planted  in  the  soil.  It  is 
good,  now  and  again,  to  pause  in  order  to  admire  ones  handiwork;  then  to 
proceed  with  the  taking  of  photographs,  marking-in  of  find  spots  on  the 
plan,  conversion  of  fragile  objects,  writing-up  of  precise  details,  and 
finally  the  lifting  of  the  object  itself.  All  amateurs  please  note.  M. 
Gourhan  has  all  the  right  ideas.  Follows  a chapter  on  the  study  of  soils, 
in  which  we  note  the  magic  word  “stratigraphy.”  The  next  is  about  animal 
remains;  and  the  next  again  on  the  study  of  plants.  By  this  time  the 
reader  has  discovered  that  the  subject  is  not  to  be  treated  lightly. 

The  strictly  descriptive  second  part  of  the  book  is  concerned  solely  with 
research,  preparation  and  conservation.  Many  commonsense  points  are 
made.  Follows  some  complementary  notes  by  Mme.  Laming  on  air 
photography,  electro-magnetic  detection,  examination  of  artifacts,  metals, 
fauna,  and  so  on.  Quite  a useful  chapter  this,  with  many  references  to 
publications  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  There  is  a short  bibliography. 
Perhaps  the  best  feature  of  the  book  is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous  diagrams 
which,  step  by  step,  set  out  to  show  how  the  job  should  be  undertaken.  This 
last  part  impresses  more  than  the  first  part,  and  much  that  is  said  could  well 
be  digested  by  the  serious  student  of  the  subject. 

M.  Gourhan  brings  enthusiasm  to  his  subject,  and  his  well  thought-out 
attempt  to  interest  the  reader  whilst  instructing  him  in  the  technique  of 
excavation  should  not  pass  unnoticed. 

H.  E.  K.-J. 

Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology . Volume  13.  Parts  1 and  2.  1950. 

In’  “Rath  and  Souterrain  at  Shaneen  Park,  Belfast,”  E.  Estyn  Evans  gives 
an  account  of  a souterrain  which  had  lain  untouched  for  many  centuries. 
Two  Neolithic  Hearths,  rich  in  flints  and  pottery  sherds,  at  Gortcorbies,  Co. 
Londonderry,  are  described  by  A.  i\IcL.  May.  An  account  of  the  excavation 
of  three  hut-circles  in  Goodland  Townland,  Co.  Antrim,  is  given  by  Jean  M. 
Sidebotham.  T.  B.  Graham  and  E.  M.  Jope  give  descriptions  of  a Bronze 
Brooch  and  Ibex-headed  Pin  from  the  Sandhills  at  Dunfanaghy,  Co.  Donegal. 
E.  M.  Jope  describes  two  Iron- Age  Horse  Bridle-Bits  from  the  North  of 
Ireland  and  now  in  the  Ashmolean  iMuseum,  Oxford,  and  also  some  interest- 
ing archaeological  finds  discovered  during  the  laying  of  new  gas-mains  in 
the  grounds  of  Joymount,  Carrickfergus,  1949-50.  An  interesting  paper  on 
“Cast  Bronze  Cauldrons  of  Mediaeval  Type  in  the  Belfast  City  Museum,” 
is  furnished  by  Kenneth  Marshall.  “Some  Wooden  Utensils  from  Co. 
Londonderry”  is  the  title  of  an  interesitng  article  by  A.  McL.  May.  An 
account  of  excavations  at  Harry  Avery’s  Castle,  Newtownstewart,  Co. 
Tyrone,  in  1950,  is  given  by  E.  M.  Jope,  H.  M.  Jope  and  E.  A.  Johnson. 
“Fortunatus  in  Ireland,”  by  Dr.  John  Hennig  gives  interesting  information 
of  an  account  of  a pilgrimage  to  St.  Patrick’s  Purgatory.  Shorter  articles 
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in  the  Journal  are:  “Kock  Scribings  in  Co.  Down,”  by  Robert  C.  Davidson; 
‘‘Flint  Axe  from  Co.  Fermanagh,”  by  Robert  C.  Davidson;  ‘‘Worked  Flints 
from  Boulder  Clay  in  Belfast,”  by  E.  E.  Evans;  ‘‘A  Flint  Knife  from  Co. 
Tyrone,”  by  A.  E.  P.  Collins;  ‘‘A  Souterrain  at  Harryville,  Ballymena,  Co. 
Antrim,”  by  E.  M.  dope;  ‘‘The  Name  ‘Dalaraidia’  ”,  by  M.  E.  Dobbs,  and-^ 
‘‘Bibliography  of  Periodiqal  Literature”  relating  to  the  Archaeology  of  Ulster 
1948,  1949,  1950,  prepared  by  E.  M.  dope. 

Journal  of  the  Galway  Arcliaeoloyical  and  Historical  Society.  Vol  XXIV. 
Nos.  1 and  11,  1950. 

In  ‘‘James  Blake  and  a Projected  Invasion  of  Galway  in  1602,”  Rev. 
Frederick  M.  Jones,  C.Ss.  R.  shows  that  the  ‘‘case  for  Blake  being  a Spanish 
agent  can  be  supported  by  arguments  little  less  convincing  than  those  which 
have  hitherto  branded  him  as  a ‘craven  wretch,’  to  use  the  words  of  Fr. 
Paul  Walsh.”  Very  Rev.  M.  J.  Connellan,  P.P.,  has  an  interesting  article 
on  ‘‘The  See  of  Tuaim  in  Rath  Breasail  Synod.”  ‘‘Note  on  the  O’Malley 
Lordship  at  the  Close  of  the  XVIth  Century,”  by  Sir  Owen  O’Malley,  is  an 
attempt  to  discover  and  describe  the  situation  of  the  O’Malleys  at  the  tran- 
sition from  the  XVI  to  the  XVII  Century.  T.  S.  (3  Mdille,  Ph.D.  continues 
‘ ‘Place  Names  from  Galway  Documents.  ” 

The  Past.  The  Organ  of  the  Ui  Ceinnsealaigh  Historical  Society.  No.  6. 
1950. 

In  this  issue  of  The  Past  Rev.  F.  X.  Martin,  O.S.A.,  concludes  his  account 
of  the  Rosseters  of  Rathmacknee  Castle.  ‘‘Letters  from  Sydney  of  a ’98 
Deportee,”  edited  by  Fr.  Cathaldus  Giblin,  O.F.M.,  consist  of  fourteen 
letters  written  from  Sydney  by  Mr.  Michael  Hayes  who  was  transported  to 
New  South  Wales  immediately  after  the  rising  of  1798,  as  well  as  three  other 
letters  written  from  Sydney  by  Mr.  F.  Girard  to  members  of  the  Hayes 
family  in  Ireland  who  were  related  to  him  by  marriage.  These  letters  apart 
from  giving  us  valuable  information  about  IMichael  Hayes  and  his  family 
in  Australia,  give  interesting  details  about  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
exiled  Irish  had  to  contend  aboard  the  transport  ships  and  in  their  new 
surroundings  in  a strange  land.  ‘‘The  Battle  of  Book’s  Mills”  is  the  record 
of  the  personal  experiences  of  a young  man  who  was  a spectator  of  the 
closing  stages  of  the  Battle  of  Book’s  Mills  in  1798.  In  ‘‘The  Population 
of  County  Wexford  in  the  17th  Century,”  Michael  Toibin,  B.A.,  surveys  an 
important  aspect  of  Wexford’s  social  aand  economic  history. 


Journal  of  the  Cork  Historical  and  Archaeological  Society.  Vol.  LVI.  No. 
183.  January-June,  1951. 

This  number  of  the  Journal  gives  Part  III  of  ‘‘  Our  Lady  of  Graces  of 
Youghal,”  in  which  Rev.  Urban  G.  Flanagan,  O.P.,  gives  the  History  of 
the  Image.  ‘‘A  Bishop  of  the  MacCarthys,”  by  Rev  T.  J.  Walsh,  C.C.,  is 
an  account  of  Dr.  Florence  MacCarthy  (1761-1810),  coadjutor  Bishop  of 
Cork.  ‘‘The  United  Irishmen  in  Cork  County — V,”  by  Sean  0 Coindeal- 
bhdin,  deals  with  South  and  South-West  Cork.  An  interesting  paper, 
‘‘Some  Soil  Problems  in  Archaeological  Excavation,”  by  Michael  J.  O’Kelly, 
has  an  Addendum  by  S.  Graham  Brade-Birks,  D.Sc.  and  Comments  by 
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F.  J.  North,  D.Sc.  John  T.  Collins  in  “Dermod  Moyle  McCarthy  of  Car- 
bery”  gives  a sketch  of  the  career  of  the  first  cousin  of  Donogh  Moyle 
McCarthy  of  Phale.  “Luby,  Kenyon,  and  the  MacManus  Funeral,”  is  an 
interesting  article  by  Seamus  Pender. 

North  Munster  Antiquarian  Journal.  Vol.  VI.  No.  2.  1950. 

‘‘The  Arthur  Manuscripts,”  edited  by  Dr.  E.  MacLysaght,  is  a description 
of  a variety  of  papers,  practically  all  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Arthur  of  Limerick,  who  was  born  in  the  last  decade  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury and  died  in  1675.  ‘‘Manuscript  Notes  by  H.  W.  Bussell,”  edited  by 
Eobert  Herbert,  give  interesting  information  on:  ‘‘The  Bussells  of 
Limerick,”  ‘‘The  Treaty  Stone,”  ‘‘The  Old  Irish  Truckles,”  ‘‘Docks  of 
Limerick,”  ‘‘The  Bridges  of  Limerick,”  and  ‘‘The  Memorable  Storm  of  the 
6th  of  January,  1839.”  Miscellanea  are:  ‘‘Barrington’s  Hospital  and  the 
Mont  de  Piete,”  by  E.  H.,  ‘‘Ancient  Burial  Custom,”  by  A.  B.  Killeen, 
‘‘The  Oldest  Book  in  Cashel  Library,”  by  E.  Wyse  Jackson,  and  ‘‘Note  on 
Old  Timber  Eoad  Excavated  Limerick-Dublin  Main  Eoad,  Annaholty,  near 
Limerick,”  by  E.  T.  Hanrahan. 

County  Louth  Archaeological  Journal.  Vol.  XII.  No.  2.  1950. 

‘‘  Clintox  Eecords,”  contributed  by  T.  G.  F.  Paterson,  are  miscellaneous 
abstracts  illustrative  of  the  scattered  information  available  regarding  an 
ancient  Louth  family.  In  the  continuation  of  ‘‘Townland  Survey  of  County 
Louth,”  Eev  Dermot  Macivor  deals  with  the  Townlands  of  Paughanstown, 
Eoestown,  and  Hacklim.  A.  K.  Longfield,  M.A.,  LL.B.  (Mrs.  H.  G.  Leask) 
in  ‘‘Printing  on  Linen  and  Cotton  at  Eichardstown  and  at  Mosney  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,”  deals  in  detail  with  the  evidence  for  two  Co.  Louth 
and  Meath  concerns.  “The  Anglesey  Estate  in  Louth,  Down  and  Galway, 
1810-1856,”  by  Eev.  Dermot  Macivor,  contains  information,  taken  from 
the  salvaged  remnant  of  a ledger,  about  these  County  Louth  and  County 
Down  lands  and  the  share  in  the  patronage  of  the  Eectory  of  Kilkeel  which 
were  originally  part  of  the  lands  granted  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bagenal  by  Edward 
VI.  H.  A.  Wheeler  in  ‘‘The  Tara  Brooch  : Where  Was  It  Found?”  gives  a 
brief  account  of  the  history,  or  rather  histories  of  the  ‘‘Tara”  Brooch  since 
its  discovery.  ‘‘The  Burning  of  Wildgoose  Lodge”  is  an  interesting  paper 
by  T.  F.  G.  Paterson.  Shorter  notices  are:  ‘‘Painting  of  the  ‘Bathe’  House, 
Drogheda,”  and  ‘‘Tiles  from  Old  Dominican  Friary,  Drogheda.” 

The  Irish  Sword.  Vol.  1.  No.l  (1949-1950).  No.  2 (1950-1951). 

This  new  Journal  of  the  Military  History  Society  of  Ireland  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  interested  in  the  history  of  warfare  in  Ireland  and  of  Irishmen  in  war. 
A summary  of  the  contents  of  the  Journal  shows  how  varied  and  interesting 
are  its  articles.  No.  1 contains:  ‘‘Neill  Garve:  English  Ally  and  Victim,” 
by  Cyril  Falls;  ‘‘A  French  Project  for  the  Invasion  of  Ireland  at  the  Be- 
ginning of  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  by  Sir  Charles  Petrie,  Bt. ; ‘‘The 
0 Cahans — A Notable  Irish  Military  Family,”  by  Eichard  Hayes,  D.Litt.; 
‘‘The  Irish  Eegiments  of  the  Line  in  the  British  Army,”  by  C.  T.  Atkinson; 
‘‘Sarsfield’s  Defence  of  the  Shannon  1690-91,”  by  Henry  Mangan;  ‘‘The 
Irish  Establishment,”  by  Major  S.  H.  F.  Johnston;  ‘‘The  Irish  Dragoons 
in  the  American  Civil  War,”  by  J.  L.  Garland;  ‘‘The  Eegiment  of  Walter 
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Bourke.”  by  Diarmuid  Murtagh,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  and  “The  Topography  of 
a Battlefield:  Arklow,  1798,”  by  G.  A.  Hayes-McCoy.  No.  2 contains: 
‘‘Eeflections  of  an  Irish  Brigade  Officer,”  by  K.  J.  Hayes,  LL.D.;  ‘‘Irish 
Soldiers  in  India,”  by  Sir  Patrick  Cadell;  ‘‘The  Irish  Sword  and  the  Fran- 
ciscan Cowl,”  by  Fr.  Canice  Mooney,  O.F.M.;  ‘‘Two  Belies  of  the  American 
Civil  War”;  ‘‘The  Militia  Array  of  1756  in  Ireland,”  by  Sir  Henry  McNally, 
M.A. ; ‘‘The  Army  of  Ulster,  1693-1601,”  by  G.  A.  Hayes-McCoy;  ‘‘The 
Kegiment  of  Mac  Elligott  1688-1689,”  by  J.  L.  Garland;  ‘‘The  Battle  of 
Auldearn,  1645,”  by  Caoimhffi  0 Danachair;  ‘‘xl  Projected  Invasion  of  Ire- 
land in  1811,”  by  F.  W.  Byan,  M.A.,  B.L.;  ‘‘Garryowen,”  by  Henry 
George  Farmer,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt,  Mus.  Doc.;  ‘‘Garryowen  in  the  U.S.  Army,” 
by  Joseph  V.  Carroll. 

The  Journal  contains  Notes,  Queries  and  Beplies  and  is  well  illustrated. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  FOR  1951. 

At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  at  the  Society’s  House 
on  30th  January,  1951,  the  following  were  elected  to  their  respective  offices  : — 

President  ; — District  Justice  Liam  Price,  M.R.I.A.,  Fellow. 

Hon.  General  Secretary  : — A.  T.  Lucas,  M.A.,  Member. 

Hon.  Treasurers  : — J.  Maher,  Member  and  B.  J.  Cantwell,  Member. 
Hon.  Auditors  : — R.  E.  Cross,  Member  and  G.  B.  Symes,  Member. 
Members  of  Council  : — Archdeacon  J.  L.  Robinson,  Fellow,  Dr. 
J.  Raftery,  Member  and  R.  de  Valera,  Member. 

During  the  year  eight  meetings  of  the  Society  were  held.  The  papers  read 
and  the  lectures  given  are  listed  in  the  Journal  for  1951,  at  page  216. 

The  following  nominations  for  President,  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Council 
for  1952  were  duly  received  : — 

President  : — District  Justice  Liam  Price,  M.R.I.A.,  Fellow. 

Hon.  General  Secretary  : — A.  T.  Lucas,  M.A.,  Member. 

Hon.  Treasurers  : — J.  Maher,  Member  and  B.  J.  Cantwell,  Member. 
Members  of  Council  : — Rev.  M.  L.  Ferrar,  Member,  Mr.  Patrick  Healy, 
Member  and  Mr.  J.  R.  W.  Goulden,  Member. 


The  foregoing  nominations  being  in  accordance  with  the  Statutes  and  Bye- 
Laws  and  not  in  excess  of  the  several  vacancies,  the  persons  named  are  to  be 
declared  elected  to  the  respective  offices  for  which  they  have  been  nominated. 


The  Council  have  nominated  R.  E.  Cross,  Member  and  G.  B.  Symes,  Member, 
as  Hon.  Auditors  for  the  year  1952. 


Meetings  of  the  Society  will  be 

Tuesday,  29th  January 

,,  4th  March  .... 

,,  22nd  April 

,,  3rd  June 

,,  23rd  September 

,,  4th  November 

,,  9th  December 


held  during  the  year  1952  as  follows  : — 

....  Annual  General  Meeting. 

....  Meeting  for  Papers. 

....  Quarterly  Meeting. 

....  Meeting  for  Papers. 

Quarterly  (Summer)  Meeting. 

....  Quarterly  Meeting . 

....  Meeting  for  Papers. 

....  Statutory  Meeting. 
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the  session  eight  meetings  of  the  Council  were  held  at  which  the 

Professor  J.  J.  Tierney, 

Member  ....  5 

Mr.  H.  E.  Kilbride-Jones, 

Fellow  ....  3 

Dr.  H.  W.  Parke,  Member  ....  5 

Mr.  H.  a.  Wheeler,  Member  ....  4 
Mr.  R.  de  Valera,  Member  ....  5 

Dr.  j.  Raftbry,  Member  ....  0 
Ven.  Archdeacon 

J.  L.  Robinson,  Fellow  ....  3 
Mr.  P.  j.  Hartnett,  Member  ....  6 

Mr.  a.  T.  Lucas, 

Hon.  General  Secretary  ....  7 

Mr.  John  Maher, 

Hon.  Treasurer  ....  2 

Mr.  B.  j.  Cantwell, 

Hon.  Treasurer  ....  8 

Mr.  G.  O hICEADHA, 

Hon.  Editor  ....  2 

* Co-opted  1st  March,  1950. 
t Co-opted  2nd  March,  1949. 

EXCURSIONS. 

Excursions  were  made  as  foUows  : — 

2Sth  April,  1951. — Antiquities  at  the  following  places  in  Counties  Dubhn 
and  Meath  were  visited  : Fourknocks,  Duleek,  Ardcath  and  Balrath.  Messrs, 
H.  G.  Leask  and  P.  J.  Hartnett  acted  as  guides  and  the  party  numbered  96. 

2Qth — ZOth  June,  1951. — The  summer  excursion  was  held  with  Rostrevor  as 
centre.  The  following  sites  were  visited  ; Kilkeel,  Dundrum,  Shdderyford, 
Ardglass,  Ballynoe,  Downpatrick,  Bally macdermott,  Killeavy,  Kihiasaggart, 
The  Dorsey,  and  Navan  Fort. 

On  29th  June  Armagh  was  visited.  The  party  was  received  at  Ara  Coeli 
by  Most  Rev.  Dr.  D’Alton  and  subsequently  conducted  over  the  cathedral. 
In  the  absence  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Gregg  the  party  was  received  at  the  Palace 
by  Mrs.  Gregg  and  the  collection  of  pictures  there  was  inspected.  In  the  course 
of  the  day  various  places  of  interest  in  the  town  were  visited  and  the  party 
was  entertained  to  lunch  by  the  Town  Council  of  Armagh.  Mr.  Richard  Hay- 
ward acted  as  guide  for  the  excursion  of  June  27  and  Mr.  T.  G.  F.  Paterson, 
Armagh  County  Museum,  for  the  other  days.  The  party  numbered  54. 


attendances  were  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Liam  Price,  President  ....  5 
Professor  R.  A.  S.  Macalister, 

Past  President  ....  0 

Dr.  H.  G.  Leask,  Past  President  6 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Ryan,  S.J., 

Past  President  ....  3 

Professor  Sean  P.  0 Riordain, 

Vice-President  ....  6 

Dr.  E.  MacLysaght, 

Vice-President  ....  2 

Dr.  T.  B.  Costello, 

Vice-President  ....  2 

Lady  Dorothy  Lowry-Corry, 

Vice-President  ....  0 

[Dr.  a.  E.  j.  Went,  Member  ....  3 
*Mr.  John  Hunt,  Member  ....  4 

Miss  A.  J.  Otway-Ruthven, 

Member  ....  5 

*Mr.  C.  0.  Danachair, 

Member  ....  ....  4 
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2Qth  September,  1951. — Antiquities  at  the  following  places  in  Counties  Wicklow 
and  Kildare  were  visited  ; Athgraney,  Donard,  Tornant,  Old  Kilcullen  and 
Knockaulin.  District  Justice  Liam  Price,  President,  acted  as  guide.  The  party 
numbered  74. 


MEMBEESHIP. 

During  the  year  eleven  Fellows  and  eighty-two  Members  were  added  to 
the  Society’s  Eoll. 

Fellows  : — Miss  M.  J.  Loughnane,  Mrs.  M.  V.  O’Grady,  Mrs.  A.  St.  L.  Vere 
Hunt,  Hon.  Donough  O’Brien,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  V.  Hanly,  Rev.  M.  J.  Dolphin, 
Messrs.  D.  B.  Hobson,  R.  0.  Davidson,  D.  Geary,  The  University  of  lUmois, 
Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide. 

Life  Members  : — The  O’Grady,  Rev.  L.  T.  Newman. 

Members : — Mrs.  E.  O’Gorman  Quin,  V.  Rev.  R.  Wyse-Jackson,  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  Mrs.  H.  O’Clery,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Bouch,  Mrs.  M. 
M.  Marron,  Rev.  J.  R.  Fisher,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Fisher,  Miss  M.  Prunty,  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Jameson,  Miss  I.  ToUemache,  Miss  M.  Ni  Eigheartaigh,  Miss  K.  McGrorty, 
Mrs.  M.  C.  ffrench-MuUen,  Miss  N.  Higgins,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Lucas,  Mrs.  M.  Hughes, 
Dr.  M.  Nash,  Miss  S.  Ni  Chonchubhair,  Mrs.  J.  O’Connor,  Miss  A.  Broderick. 
Mrs.  S.  O’Clery,  Miss  A.  O’Clery,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Fuller,  Miss  A.  M.  Heiermeier, 
Lady  Oranmore  and  Browne,  Sir  H.  W.  B.  BlackaU,  Rev.  J.  P.  Corkery, 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Mulcahy,  Mrs.  N.  B.  R.  Bowen,  Miss  A.  J.  O’Hagan,  Rev.  B.  J, 
Mooney,  Rev.  B.  Treanor,  Mrs.  K.  L.  Hogan,  Miss  T.  V.  O’Neill,  Miss  E.  C. 
Butler-Stoney,  Senator  P.  O’ReiUy,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Christensen,  A.  A.  Rackie, 

L.  D.  G.  Collen,  D.  Quane,  T.  Moran,  J.  J.  O’Donnell,  S.  J.  McNair,  R.  Cussen, 

M.  E.  Dockrell,  J.  R.  W.  Goulden,  J.  L.  Garland,  F.  E.  Dukes,  B.  Breathnach, 

M.  H.  McGurren,  H.  F.  Kearney,  M.  B.  Lawless,  S.  K.  Brabazon,  E.  G.  Quin, 
H.  W.  Edmonds,  R.  O’Hanrahan,  G.  B.  Adams,  M.  Andrew,  B.  W.  Leask, 
J.  Farrell,  H.  J.  Storey,  J.  Herbert,  R.  Hurner,  G.  C.  F.  Henry,  P.  McCaffrey, 

N.  F.  O’Hagan,  J.  C.  Brindley,  H.  Coad,  Dr.  P.  P.  O’Malley,  Dr.  S.  MacUistin, 
Kerry  County  Library,  Limerick  County  Library,  Tipperary  County  Library, 
Monaghan  County  Library,  Waterford  County  Library,  Cork  County  Library, 
American  Historical  Society,  Miss  Ria  Mooney  and  V.  A.  de  Vere  Dudgeon. 

The  resignations  of  1 Fellow  and  15  Members  were  accepted. 

The  deaths  of  4 Fellows  and  13  Members  were  recorded. 

Fellows  : — Rev.  J.  P.  O’Connor,  Professor  R.  A.  S.  Macalister,  Dr.  Adolf 
Mahr  and  Rt.  Rev.  Mons.  Langan. 

Members  : — Ven.  Archdeacon  Ridgway,  Brig.  General  Bushe,  Rev.  J.  S. 
Lowndes,  Lt.  Col.  W.  Somerville,  V.  Rev.  P.  Canon  Power,  The  Marquess  of 
SUgo,  Messrs.  G.  Dempsey,  R.  W.  Walsh,  F.  C.  Long,  C.  Towers,  F.  O’Kelley, 
G.  Grove-White,  R.  G.  Bradshaw. 
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The  names  of  the  following  have  been  removed  from  the  Roll  under  Rule 
10 — they  may  be  restored  to  membership  on  payment  of  the  amounts  due  : — 
Fellows  : — Dr.  I.  MacC.  MacLean,  Rev.  F.  H.  Amphlett  Micklewright, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Robb. 

Members  : — Mrs.  E.  M.  Bulger,  Miss  R.  Dromgoole,  Mrs.  L.  Lloyd,  Rev. 
C.  Travers,  Miss  P.  Walsh,  Messrs.  F.  Armstrong,  B.  Boyd-Barrett,  M.  J. 
Martin,  P.  O’Farrelly,  J.  V.  O’Sullivan,  B.  C.  Sheppard,  A.  F.  Sheridan,  Rev. 
W.  L.  Atkins,  Dr.  P.  O’Shaughnessy  and  The  Public  Library  of  Victoria. 

The  losses  to  the  Society  by  deaths  and  resignations  amounted  to  33.  The 
number  removed  from  the  roU  under  Rule  10  amounted  to  18  and  the  accessions 
amounted  to  93. 

The  number  of  Fellows  and  Members  now  on  the  Roll  is  distributed  as 


follows  ; — 

Honorary  Fellows  ....  ....  ....  6 

Life  Fellows  ....  ....  ....  ....  32 

Fellows  ....  ....  ....  ....  98 

Life  Members  ....  ....  ....  46 

Members  ....  ....  ....  ....  672 


Total  ....  854 


FINANCE. 

The  total  receipts  from  aU  sources  during  the  year  1951,  from  subscriptions, 
dividends,  sale  of  publications,  excursions,  rents  and  miscellaneous  receipts 
amounted  to  £1,470  10s.  4d. 

The  total  expenditure  was  £1,562  14s.  lid.,  as  follows  : — Printing  the 
JouKNAL  1950  Part  II  and  payment  on  account  for  printing  1951  Part  I, 
illustrating  1951  Parts  I and  II,  £793  16s.  3d.  ; rents,  salaries,  stationery, 
excursions,  insmance  and  general  expenses  £768  19s.  8d. 

Accounts  outstanding  for  printing  include  the  balance  for  Part  I and  the 
whole  of  Part  II  1951  : total  approximately  £550. 

The  society  holds  investments  of  £100  Irish  Free  State  4th  National  Loan, 
£1,000  Defence  Bonds,  £280  Land  Bonds  and  £155  Irish  Post  Office  Saving 
Certificates. 

At  the  Statutory  Meeting  held  on  December  11,  1951  a resolution  was 
passed  increasing  the  Annual  Subscription  for  Fellows  to  £3  and  for  Members 
to  £2  : the  rates  for  Life  Composition  were  also  increased  and  a system  of 
Family  Membership  introduced. 
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LIBRARY. 

In  addition  to  current  periodicals  the  following  publications  were  also 
received  : — 

Lascaux  : A Commentary  by  Alan  H.  Broderick.  From  Miss  G.  C.  Stacpoole. 

The  Distribution  of  the  Bezote  by  Jorge  Iribarren  Charlin.  From  the  Author. 

Journal  of  the  Cork  Historical  and  Archaeological  Society,  Vol.  2,  7,  9,  10, 
13,  14,  15,  17,  18,  19,  20  and  five  Vols.  of  miscellaneous  reprints  from 
same.  From  James  H.  Webb,  Esq. 

The  Irish  Sword.  From  the  Military  History  Society  of  Ireland. 

History  of  the  O’Briens  by  Hon.  Donough  O’Brien.  From  the  Author. 

Georgica.  Vol.  I,  Nos.  1-5.  From  W.  E.  D.  Allen,  Esq. 

For  Review  : — 

Old  Irish  and  Highland  Dress  by  H.  F.  McClintock. 

Miniatures  in  the  XVIIIth  and  XIXth  Centuries  by  Hon.  Donough  O’Brien. 

Irish  Dialects  and  Irish  Speaking  Districts  by  Brian  O Cuiv. 

Ancient  British  Art  by  Stuart  Pigott  and  Glyn  E.  Daniel. 

Les  Hommes  de  la  Pierre  Ancienne  by  H.  Breuil  and  R.  Lantier. 

PROCEEDINGS 

Meetings  of  the  Society  were  held  as  follows  : — 

6.  — 29th.  June,  1951. — Quarterly  (Summer)  Meeting  in  the  Courthouse, 
Armagh,  at  7.45  p.m.  District  Justice  Liam  Price,  President,  w'as  in 
the  chair. 

One  Fellow  and  Sixteen  Members  were  added  to  the  Society’s  roll. 

A pajier  entitled  “ The  Schools  of  Armagh,”  was  read  by  Mr.  T.  G.  F. 
P.aterson. 

The  Annual  Summer  Excursion  was  held  in  Counties  Down  and  Armagh 
with  Eostrevor  as  centre  from  -June  26-30.  The  following  sites  were  visited: 
Kilkeel,  Dundrum,  Slidderyford,  Ardglass,  Ballynoe,  Downpatrick,  Bally- 
macdermott,  Killeavy,  Kilnasaggart,  The  Dorsey  and  Xavan  Fort.  In 
Armagh  the  party  were  received  at  Ara  Coeli  by  Most  Rev.  Dr.  D ’Alton  and 
at  the  Palace  by  Mrs.  Gregg.  The  party  numbered  54. 

7.  — 25th  September,  1951. — A Quai’terly  Meeting  at  the  Society’s  House 
at  8 o’clock  p.m.  The  President  was  in  the  chair. 

Six  members  were  added  to  the  Society’s  roll. 

The  following  rule,  to  be  numbered  9a,  was  added  to  the  Statutes  and 
Bye-Laws : — 

No  corporate  body,  unincorporated  body  of  persons,  community , club, 

library,  or  other  institution  or  any  officer  thereof  as  such  may  become  a 

Life  Fellow  or  Life  Member. 

The  following  temporary  rule  was  passed  : — 

The  admission  of  Fellows  and  Members  to  Life  Fellowship  and  Life 

j\Iembership  to  be  suspended  until  the  end  of  the  current  year. 
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The  Presidinit,  District  Justice  Liam  Price,  and  Dr.  H.  (J.  Lease, 
Fast  President,  gave  short  talks  on  the  places  to  be  visited  on  the  autiunn 
excursion.  Tlie  President  I'ead  a paper  entitled  “ d'he  Place  Names  of 
the  Documents  of  the  Cromwellian  Settlement.” 

The  Autumn  Excursion  was  held  on  Saturday,  29th  September.  The 
following  sites  were  visited;  Athgraney,  Donard,  Tornant,  Old  Kilcullen 
and  Knockaulin.  The  party  numbered  74. 

S. — 6tlt.  November,  1951. — An  Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Society’s  House 
at  8 o’clock  p.m.  The  President  was  in  the  chair. 

]Mr.  Thomas  P.  O’Neill,  IM.A.,  delivered  a lecture  entitled  “Pood  Ex- 
portation from  Ireland  During  the  Great  Famine,  1845-1849.” 

9. — lltli  December,  1951. — A Statutory  jMeeting  at  the  Society’s  House 
at  8 o’clock  p.m.  The  President  was  in  the  chair. 

Vacancies  were  declared  for  the  offices  of  President,  Hon.  General 
Secretary,  two  Hon.  Treasurers  and  three  IMembers  of  Council. 

One  Fellow  and  Seventeen  IMembers  were  added  to  tlie  roll. 

The  following  amendments  to  the  Statutes  and  Bye-Laws  were  passed:  — 
Bale  3.  The  second  sentence  shall  read  “Each  Fellow  shall  pay  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  £3,  or  a Life  Composition  of  T30.”  Rule  5.  The 
second  sentence  shall  read  “Each  Member  shall  pay  an  AiDiual  Sub- 
scription of  £2,  or  a Life  Composition  of  £25.’’  Rule  7.  “Any  Fellow 
who  has  as  Fellow  paid  an  Annual  Subscription  for  ten  consecutive  years 
may  become  a Life  Fellow  on  payment  of  a su)n  of  £20.  Rule  8.  “Any 
Member  who  has  paid  an  Annual  Subscription  for  ten.  consecutive  years 
may  become  a Life  Member  on  payment  of  a sum  of  £15. 

The  following  additions  to  the  Statutes  and  Bye-Laws  were  passed:  — 
Rule  6«.  The  husband  or  wife  of  a Fellow  or  Member  may  join  the 
Society  on  payment  of  an  Animal  Subscription  of  £1  and  10/-  respectively ; 
such  a person  to  be  free  of  the  privileges  of  the  Society  hut  not  to  receive 
notices  or  the  Journal.  Ride  9b.  Any  Member  who  is  a student  of  a 
recognised  educational  body  shall  pay  an  Annual  Subscription  of  £1  for 
the  first  three  years. 

IM.  Pierre  Flatres  of  the  University  of  Eennes,  Brittany,  delivered  an 
illustrated  lecture  entitled  ‘‘Parishes  and  Eegions  in  Celtic  Countries.” 
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FIFTEENTH  CENTUEY  VESTMENTS  IN  WATEEFOED 
By  Catriona  MrcLeod,  Member. 

Recently  the  National  Museum  of  Ireland  received  on  loan  from 
his  Lordship  Most  Eeverend  Dr.  Cohalan,  Bishop  of  Waterford  and 
Lismore,  an  important  collection  of  late  15th  century  vestments. 
These  vestments  are  of  special  interest  to  the  nation.  They  are  of 
superb  quality.  They  are  the  only  collection  of  vestments  which  can  be 
attributed  to  a Pre-Eeformation  Irish  Church,  namely  Christ  Church,  the 
old  cathedral,  Waterford. 

Popular  tradition  has  given  them  a closer  association  with  the  city  and 
maintains  that  they  were  the  gift  of  Henry  VIII.  However,  there  is 
no  documentary  evidence  to  support  this.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  known  of  their 
history  until  the  last  century.  The  late  Very  Eeverend  Patrick,  Canon  Power, 
in  his  history  of  the  diocese,  wrote  that  “ they  were  found  in  a crypt  of 
the  old  cathedral  (Christ  Church)  when  the  latter  was  demolished  over  a 
century  since  and  they  were  presented  by  the  then  Protestant  Bishop 
Chenevix  to  the  Catholic  Bishop  Hussey.”  Thomas  Hussey  was  Bishop  of 
Waterford  from  1797  to  1803,  therefore  the  vestments  must  have  been 
returned  by  the  liberal  minded  Bishop  Chenevix  into  Catholic  hands  sonre 
time  during  those  years. 

The  loan  consists  of  four  Benediction  Copes  and  a set  of  High  Mass 
vestments,  comprising  one  chasuble  with  corresponding  dalmatic  and  tunicle, 
two  stoles  and  two  maniples. 

All  the  vestments  are  of  brocaded  velvet  on  cloth-of-gold  ground  with 
pomegranate  design  in  green  or  red  silk  pile.  The  colours  are  now  dulled  by 
time  and  wear  and  much  of  the  gold  thread  of  the  ground  is  worn  away. 
However,  some  edges  of  the  copes  which  have  been  covered  by  the 
embroidered  hoods  show  the  original  colours  to  have  been  brilliant  emerald 
green  or  ruby  red  on  a yellow  gold  ground.  These  striking  colours,  together 
with  the  great  design  of  pomegranates,  flowers  and  fruit  whose  giant  stalks 
swing  rhythmically  across  the  width  of  the  cloth,  give  some  idea  of  the 
fabric’s  one  time  splendour.  Both  pattern  and  texture  are  characteristic  of 
the  brocaded  velvets  woven  in  Italy  and  Flanders  during  the  late  Gothic 
period  and  the  reigns  of  Charles  of  Burgundy  in  Flanders  and  the  IMedici 
princes  in  central  Italy. 

Without  ascribing  the  manufacture  of  the  fabric  to  a particular  city,  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  Florence  under  the  influence  of  Saracenic  Sicily 
was  the  great  centre  of  the  silk  industry  in  the  late  15th  century.  Then 
Florentine  weavers  were  especially  famous  for  their  velvets-on-cloth  of  gold 
with  pomegranate  design.  The  Waterford  velvet,  twenty-three  inches  wide 
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with  a selvedge  of  green  and  white  or  red  and  white  bars  according  to  whether 
the  velvet  is  green  or  red,  may  well  have  come  off  a Florentine  loom  during 
the  third  quarter  of  the  15th  century. 

The  orphreys  are  of  linen  richly  embroidered  with  scenes  from  the  Nativity 
and  Passion.  The  work,  as  was  customary,  is  done  in  gold  thread  and 
coloured  silks.  The  gold  thread  is  a fine  quality  gold  wire  wound  round  a 
silk  core.  The  coloured  silks  in  various  shades  of  red,  green,  blue  and  yellow, 
now  softened  by  time  and  wear,  are  unspun  silk,  resembling  modern  floss 
silk.  The  stitches  used  are:  long- and- short  stitch,  block  shading,  split  stitch 
for  the  flesh,  laid  and  couched  work  for  part  of  the  draperies  and  the  diapered 
backgrounds.  The  scenes  on  a diapered  gold  ground  are  framed  by  late 
fifteenth  century  ogive  arches : these  are  worked  in  gold  thread  laid  over 
string  and  parchment  padding.  The  spandrels  within  the  arches  are  em- 
broidered in  blue  silk.  All  the  vestments,  but  especially  the  chasuble 
and  three  of  the  copes,  have  been  very  much  used  and  unfortunately,  as 
Canon  Power  states,  some  of  them  “have  been  crudely  repaired.” 

However,  the  superb  quality  of  the  drawing  and  of  the  workmanship 
remains  sufficiently  preserved  to  give  an  indication  of  their  former 
splendour  as  well  as  of  the  type  of  vestment  we  might  expect  to  find  from 
an  Irish  medieval  cathedral. 

The  embroideries  are  even  more  remarkable  for  their  period  by  the 
unusually  large  number  of  figures  and  details  in  each  panel.  All  of  these 
represent  definite  personages  and  details  culled  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  from  Medieval  tradition,  drama  and  literature,  including  The 
Apocryphal  Gospels,  The  Golden  Legend,  and  ‘The  Meditations  on  the  Life 
of  Jesus  Christ,’  by  the  Franciscan,  Thomas  de  Caulibus. 

For  instance,  the  Sibyl,  regarded  as  one  of  the  prophets  who  foretold 
the  coming  of  Christ,  is  shown  in  association  with  the  Annunciation.  Again 
Longinus  appears  in  the  Crucifixion  scene,  and,  in  the  same  panel,  is  a 
curious  little  tower : it  represents  the  traditional  gaol  to  which  Longinus  was 
committed  after  his  conversion,  a feature  carefully  prescribed  for  in  the  stage 
directions  of  the  Passion  Mystery  Plays. 

As  Emile  Male,  the  great  French  Art  critic,  has  ably  shown,  the 
‘Mysteries’  organised  and  produced  on  a magnificent  scale  by  the  bigger 
churches  had  a far  reaching  influence  on  the  artists  in  sculpture,  painting, 
illumination  and  embroidery.  All  drew  inspiration  from  the  same  rich 
sources,  represented  their  scenes  and  costumes  as  they  saw  them  on  the 
stage,  and  then,  in  turn,  each  influenced  the  other.  Embroidery  from  early 
times  ranked  as  a decorative  art,  and  it  was  part  of  the  work  of  even  the 
greatest  artists  to  design  tapestries  and  embroideries  and  sometimes  to 
execute  them  as  well.  Thus,  several  fifteenth  century  embroidered  panels 
drawn  by  Pollaiolo  and  executed  by  Paulo  da  Verona,  in  gold  thread  couched, 
have  survived  in  Italy.  In  England  there  is  the  well-known  Stoneyhurst 
cope — one  of  a suite  of  vestments  commissioned  by  Henry  VII  and  designed 
by  Torregiano. 

It  is  clear  that  the  figures  on  the  Waterford  copes  were  drawn  by 
artists  skilled  in  miniature  painting  and  familiar  with  the  rich  contemporary 
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BENEDICTION  COPE.  Floreufi)ie  neluef  with  Flemish  orphreys,  late  15fh  century.  From  Waterford  Cathedral. 
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/IDA.M  ,4A'/)  hi  E.  h mhi'oitlttrei]  jitiiiel  Flemish,  laiv  \5fli 
ventunj,  front  the  Oreatinn  Cope,  Waferfortl  Fathedra] . 
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sources.  The  faces  of  the  figures  are  Fleinisli  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
details  of  architecture,  of  dress  and  armour  are  Flemish,  late  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Also  the  gold  work,  the  flat-laid  metal  threads  stitched  down  in 
patterns  by  shaded  silks  was  a technique  perfected  in  Flanders. 

The  arrangement  of  the  embroideries  on  the  copes  follows  the  great 
cycles  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Thus  the  embroidery  on  the  first  or 
The  Creation  Cope,  with  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation  as  the  central 
theme,  illustrates  the  Fall  of  Lucifer,  the  Birth  of  Eve,  Original  Sin,  The 
Crucifixion  and  the  Redemption  of  Souls. 

The  cope  is  much  worn.  Its  red  silk  velvet  pile  is  flat  and  the  gold 
threads  of  the  weft  are  frayed.  Parts  of  the  embroidery  are  also  very 
worn.  Much  of  the  couching  has  lifted  because  the  silk  threads  which  held 
down  the  gold  have  perished.  Even  portions  of  the  linen  foundation, 
especially  of  faces  and  limbs,  long  since  bared  of  their  fine  flesh-tinted 
silks,  are  frayed  through  to  the  canvas  lining.  The  cope  has  been  repaired 
more  than  once.  An  attempt  by  unskilled  hands  to  stitch  back  with  coarse 
thread  the  loosened  gold  threads  was  unfortunate.  Again,  the  end  of  the  two 
lower  panels,  those  closest  to  the  hem,  have  been  cut  by  almost  two  inches, 
so  that  in  “ The  Fall  of  Lucifer  ” part  of  the  demon  is  lost,  and  in  “ Christ 
in  Limbo  ” the  legs  of  “ The  Just  ” are  cut  off  from  above  the  knees. 

The  first  panel  represents  “ The  Fall  of  Lucifer.”  God  the  Father,  vested 
as  Pope,  is  enthroned  in  majesty.  His  shining  cope  couched  in  crimson  silk 
fastens  by  a great  jewelled  morse.  The  tiara  is  single  crowned  and  the  influae 
are  at  the  sides : these  are  two  characteristics  of  the  papal  tiara  in 
art  until  the  late  fifteenth  century.  After  that  the  triple  crowned  tiara  is 
usual.  On  the  left,  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  thrusts  Satan  down  to  hell. 
The  short  stiff  sleeves  of  his  green  tabard  are  clearly  shown,  as  well  as  the 
breast-plate.  This  type  of  breast-plate,  made  of  metal  plates  fixed 
on  a leather  foundation,  was  commonly  worn  on  the  Continent  by  1450, 
as  it  allowed  much  greater  mobility  of  movement.  The  hip  armour,  too,  has 
the  pendant  ‘‘  tuiles  ” or  metal  tiles  brought  in  about  the  same  time  for 
additional  leg  protection. 

The  second  panel  illustrates  the  Birth  of  Eve.  Adam,  with  tanned  brow 
resting  on  his  hand,  is  asleep.  From  his  left  rib  a slender  long-haired  Eve 
steps  forth.  God-the-Creator  receives  her  into  the  world.  In  the  background, 
from  tall  stemmed  trees,  whose  leafy  heads  are  worked  in  green  French 
knots,  emerge  the  gilded  deer,  lion  and  lamb. 

The  third  panel  shows  a finely  drawn  Adam  and  Eve ; though 
unfortunately,  most  of  the  flesh-tinted  silks  have  perished  and  the  linen 
ground  upon  which  the  figures  are  worked  is  very  worn.  Our  first  parents 
stand  separated  by  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil.  From  its 
branches  a golden  serpent  thrusts  towards  Eve  a young  and  captivating- 
human  head — reminding  us  of  the  Apocryphal  gospel  where  Eve  says  of  the 
serpent,  ‘‘  I saw  him  like  an  angel.” 

These  three  panels  illustrating  the  fall  of  the- Angels  and  of  man,  and  the 
consequent  need  for  atonement,  are  followed  by  the  great  scenes  from  the 
New  Testament  which  announce  man’s  redemption  and  salvation,  namely. 
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the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  the  Crucifixion,  and  Christ  with  the  Souls 
in  Limbo. 

The  hood  is  embroidered  in  three  separate  planes  with  the  Annunciation 
as  the  main  theme,  its  figures  therefore  drawn  in  larger  scale.  Unfortunately, 
the  embroidery,  especially  between  the  shoulders  is  very  worn  and  damaged. 
The  worn  parts  at  some  time  were  rudely  drawn  together  with  coarse  thread 
thus  making  identification  of  the  figures  difficult. 

However,  from  above,  God  the  Father,  crowned  and  holding  Orb  and 
Cross,  contemplates  the  mysteries  enacted  for  the  salvation  of  men  in  the 
world  below.  On  His  right  hand  sits  Christ,  on  the  left  John  the  Baptist, 
prophetic  witness  of  the  Saviour’s  coming.  On  the  second  plane  we  see  the 
immediate  event  which  made  possible  the  Incarnation.  An  angel  kneels 
before  an  elderly  w'oman:  this  is  the  mother  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  “ Fear 
not,  Anna,”  says  the  Apocryphal  Gospel,  ” from  I am  that  Angel  who  has 
presented  your  prayers  and  alms  before  God:  and  now  have  I been  sent  to 
you  to  announce  that  thou  shalt  bring  forth  a daughter  who  shall  be  called 
Mary,  who  shall  be  blessed  above  all  women.”  With  her  are  three  women 
wimpled  and  veiled  as  Medieval  Flemish  widows ; these  are  \indoubtedly 
three  of  the  prophets  who  foretold  the  coming  of  Christ  and  who  had  each 
their  place  and  part  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Nativity  Play.  The  Erythrian 
Sibyl,  whose  symbol  a sword  is,  though  much  worn,  still  visible,  in  her  right 
hand : the  others  are  Elizabeth  the  prophetess — ‘ ‘ f emineo  habitu  pregnans 
and  Synagoga  who  represent  the  Old  Law: — ” Deinde  erit  quidam  mulier 
proiecte  etatis,  que  vocabitur  Synagoga  et  representabit  legem  Moysi  et 
Vetus  Testamentum,”  says  the  rubric  of  the  14th  century  Avignon  ‘Mystery.’ 

The  lowest  plane  illustrates  the  great  scene — The  Annunciation — in  the 
manner  typical  of  late  15th  century  Flemish  artists.  Our  Lady  with 
open  book  beside  her  kneels  on  the  tiled  floor  of  her  room.  Before  her  bows 
down  the  winged  Archangel  bearing  sceptre  and  scroll  so  that  the  faithful 
may  read  the  message  of  the  Annunciation. 

The  fourth  panel  shows  the  Nativity  in  the  open  shelter  with  raftered 
roof  familiar  to  us  through  Eogier  Van  der  Weyden  and  his  school — artists 
who  followed  the  texts^  closely  as  well  as  the  directions  of  the  Mystery 
Plays.  Witness  the  wooden  paling  which  Joseph,  ‘‘  who  was  a master 
carpenter,”  had  made  to  protect  the  Mother  and  Child— shepherds  gazing 
over  it  and  singing  angels  above — all  described  in  ‘‘The  Meditations”  and 
brought  on  to  the  stage  in  The  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation. 

The  fifth  panel.  The  Crucifixion,  is  presented  in  the  traditional  way  with 
the  Virgin  supported  by  St.  John  and  iMary  Magdalen  on  the  right  of  the 
cross.  On  the  left  are  Joseph  the  ” rich  man  of  Arimathea  ” and  Nicodemus 
‘‘  a God  fearing  Jew  ” — the  two  friends  of  Christ  most  closely  associated 
with  the  burial  and,  as  the  ‘Gospel  of  Nicodemus’  relates,  with  the  vindic- 
ation of  His  name  and,  therefore,  both  persecuted  by  the  Jews.  They  are  in 
rich  coats  with  belled  sleeves  and  fashionable  variants  of  the  contemporary 
‘Sugarloaf’  hat— just  as  a 15th  century  producer  would  have  them.  In  the 


1 The  Meditations  on  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ — by  Thomas  de  Caulibus  1st  English 
edition  by  Nicholas  Lane,  1410. 
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plays  Pilate  speaks  with  great  respect  to  Joseph  and  addresses  him  as  “My 
Lord’’. 

The  sixth  and  last  panel,  (,'hrist  in  Limbo,  proclaims  the  Resurrection 
and  salvation  of  souls.  The  Risen  Christ  tirst  descended  into  hell.  There, 
as  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  relates,  David  and  all  the  prophets  cried  out: 
“Hades,  open  thy  gates  that  the  King  of  Glory  may  come  in  . . . and  the  Lord 
of  Majesty  in  the  form  of  a man  came  to  Hades  and  lighted  up  the  eternal 
darkness  and  burst  asunder  indissoluble  chains.’’ 

Here,  the  square  tower  with  sliding  windows,  wide,  gothic  porch  and 
horned  demon  leaping  from  the  crenellated  parapet  into  the  flames  represents 
Hell.  It  has  changed  very  little  from  the  12th  centui’y  dramatic  realism. 
Then  ‘ Hell  ’ erected  in  front  of  the  church  was  also  designed  as  a square 
tower  crenellated  and  with  windows  grilled.  In  place  of  a door  an  enormous 
dragon’s  jaw  opened  and  closed  at  will.  Cauldrons  and  boilers  abounded. 
Those  who  took  the  part  of  demons  wore  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  hideous 
masks  with  the  traditional  horns  and  hooves.  There  were  even  fireworks 
which  could  pour  forth  from  the  dragon’s  jaw  masses  of  smoke  and  flames. 
In  the  embroidered  panel  we  see  the  Risen  Christ,  who  has  entered  Hell  in 
spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  demons.  He  carries  the  banner  of  Resurrection 
and  shows  in  the  hands  which  he  stretches  forth  to  the  long  waiting  Just 
Souls  the  imprint  of  the  nails.  On  the  right  a despairing  young  woman — a 
lost  soul — is  being  dragged  away  by  red-eyed  demons.  But  Adam  and  all 
the  saints  are  led,  as  the  Golden  Legend  tells  us,  “into  the  glorious  grace  of 
paradise.  ’’ 

In  the  scenes  described  above  the  influence  of  the  liturgy  as  expressed 
through  the  contemporary  arts  is  clear.  It  is  also  evident  by  the  men  and 
women  types  familiar  to  us  through  northern  art  and  by  the  details  of  dress 
and  armour  which  all  agree  in  date  that  the  ernbroideries  are  Flemish,  late 
15th  century. 

The  second  or  the  Magi  Coire  is  of  brocaded  velvet  on  cloth-of-gold  ground 
with  pomegranate  design  in  red  silk  pile  and  tiny  gold  loops  coming  through 
the  pile.  The  embroidered  panels,  each  framed  by  ogive  arches  worked  in 
gold  with  blue  silk  spandrels,  represent  the  Birth  and  Childhood  of  Christ 
with  the  visit  of  the  Magi  as  a central  theme. 

The  first  scene  in  the  cycle  shows  the  meeting  of  Joachim  and  Anna  at 
the  Golden  Gate  as  told  in  the  Apocrypha.  Near  the  massive  gilded  pillars 
of  the  city  gate  with  its  Medieval  portcullis  the  elderly  couple  are  seen  re- 
joicing at  the  Angel’s  message.  Anna  will  have  a daughter,  and  “ she  shall 
be  made  the  mother  of  eternal  blessings.’’ 

The  next  scene,  the  Presentation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  again  follows 
the  Apocryphal  gospel  and  the  stage  directions  for  the  IMystery  plays. 
Joachim  and  Anna  are  before  the  temple — a little  church  with  Gothic 
windows.  Joachim  has  the  head  covering,  cloak  and  white  beard  required 
and  Anna  is  dressed  “ tarn  in  corpore  quam  in  capite  ad  modum  antique 
honeste  matrone.’’  Close  by,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  a child  of  about  three  years 
in  a long  dress  with  a gilded  halo  and  long  hair  down  her  back  “ hoc  erit 
ornamentum  capitis  IMariae  “ ascends  unaccompanied  a long  flight  of  steps. 
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These  are  the  fifteen  symbolic  steps  of  the  temple  which  led  to  the  altar 
of  burnt  offering  and,  as  the  Apocrypha  tells  us,  the  Blessed  Virgin  “ went 
up  all  the  steps  one  after  the  other,  without  the  help  of  any  one  leading 
her  or  lifting  her,  in  such  a manner  that,  in  this  respect  at  least,  you  would 
think  she  had  already  attained  full  age.”  Thus  would  the  medieval  writer 
impress  on  us  the  maturity  and  wisdom,  even  as  a child,  of  the  future 
Mother  of  God.j 

The  third  panel  represents  the  Annunciation.  Mary,  as  the  legendary 
gospel  continues,  is  in  her  chamber.  The  Gothic  windows  with  diamond 
panes,  the  bed  with  embroidered  hangings  and  cushions  are  as  we  see  them 
in  fifteenth  century  illustrations.  She  kneels  beside  a low  stool  upon  which 
rests  a book — the  Book  of  Wisdom.  Her  fair  head  is  nimbed  and  the  blue 
and  gold  mantle  falls  about  her  feet  in  widespread  Gothic  folds.  The  arch- 
angel Gabriel,  with  wings  of  blue,  red,  green  and  gold,  alights  before  her. 
In  his  hands  are  a sceptre  and  scroll  bearing  from  Heaven  the  message 
of  the  Annunciation.  On  the  tiled  floor  rests  the  vase  of  lilies  dear  to 
contemporary  Flemish  painters. 

The  fourth  panel,  the  Nativity,  is  especially  rich  in  design  and  in  the 
variety  of  stitches  and  shades  of  bright  silk.  From  the  Gothic  arcades 
above,  God  the  Father,  accompanied  by  angels,  contemplates  the  scene 
where  the  Shepherds  have  assembled  and  wdth  the  Blessed  Virgin  adore  the 
Infant.  (In  the  early  liturgical  office,  a choir  boy,  representing  an  angel, 
had  his  place  in  the  gallery  overlooking  the  altar.  From  there  he  announced 
to  the  shepherds,  just  before  Mass  began,  the  birth  of  the  Saviour).  Close 
by  are  St,  Joseph,  with  a lantern  to  represent  night,  and  the  ever-present 
ox  and  ass,  who  fulfil  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  ” the  ox  knoweth  his  owner 
and  the  ass  his  Master’s  crib.”  Another  detail  popular  in  contemporary 
painting  is  the  single  pillar  prominently  shown.  This  is  the  pillar  referred 
to  in  ” The  Meditations,”  against  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  braced  herself 
when  the  hour  of  midnight  came. 

The  fifth  panel,  the  Circumcision,  shows  the  Infant  with  St.  Joseph,  the 
officiating  high  priest  vested  as  a Aledieval  Bishop,  the  Acolyte  and  serving- 
women  in  late  loth  century  dress.  The  young  woman  so  prominently  shown 
and  fashionably  gowned  whose  hair  is  stuffed  into  the  gold  net  caul  is  almost 
certainly  the  Hebrew  woman  who,  according  to  the  Apocrypha,  assisted  at 
the  birth  and  circumcision  and  whose  withered  hand  the  Christ  Child  cured  ! 
Thus  would  Medieval  faith  outdo  the  Gospel  and  attribute  miracles  to  Christ 
from  His  infancy. 

The  sixth  panel  represents  Jesus  among  the  doctors.  This  scene,  which 
in  the  Gospel  serves  as  a transition  between  the  childhood  and  manhood  of 
the  Man  God  and  between  His  j^rivate  and  public  life,  was  added  at  a certain 
moment  to  the  liturgical  drama  of  the  Nativity.  It  served  as  a link  between 
the  two  cycles  of  Christmas  and  Easter,  that  is,  between  the  drama  of  the 
Nativity  and  that  of  the  Passion. 

There  are  altogether  nine  figures  in  this  panel;  yet  the  grouping  is  so 
skilfully  arranged  that  thei'e  is  no  sense  of  crowding.  The  Child  sits  meekly 


t The  Presentation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  performed  at  Avignon  in  1385. 
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THE  ANNUNCIATION.  Embroidered  panel, 
Fle)nish,  late  loth  cenfurij,  from  the  Creatin)i 
Cope,  Waterford  Cathedral. 
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amid  the  doctors,  whose  learned  faces  and  varying  expressions  of  gravity, 
})omp  and  astonishment  have  all  the  meticulous  realism  of  a John  Van  Eyck 
])ainting.  Most  of  them  wear  the  ever  favourite  chaperon,  some  have  the 
hood  back  on  the  shoulders,  others  wear  it  pulled  over  the  head  or  twisted 
with  one  end  hanging  down  in  the  fashionable  mode  of  the  late  15th  century. 
One  has  spectacles  whose  great  round  frames  remind  us  of  the  donor  in 
John  Van  Eyck’s  A'^irgin  and  Child  with  Saint  Donatian.  In  the  background, 
the  humble,  grateful  expressions  of  St.  Joseph  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  com- 
plete this  panel  as  a collective  portrait  in  silk. 

The  embroidery  on  the  hood — ^the  most  spectacular  portion  of  the  cope — 
represents  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  with,  on  either  side,  the  Queen  of  Sheba’s 
\'isit  to  King  Solomon  and  Abraham's  visit  to  Melcliisedech — the  twm 
Old  Testament  scenes  which  prefigured  the  homage  of  earthly  kings  to  the 
King  of  Kings. 

This  type  of  pictorial  representation  with  events  from  Our  Lord’s  life 
illustrated  by  parallel  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament  goes  right  back  to 
INIedieval  teaching  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  an  art  form  used  in  continental 
sculpture,  illuminations  and  enamels — as,  for  instance,  in  the  14th 
century  Antipendium  at  Klosterneuburg,  north  of  A'ienna.  In  the  following 
century,  with  the  invention  of  printing,  the  triple  statement  of  a gospel  theme 
became  elaborated  in  the  Biblia  Pauperum.  This  book,  because  of  its  wood- 
block illustrations  known  as  The  Bible  of  the  Poor,  had  a widespread  circul- 
ation and  indeed  became  the  most  popular  book  of  the  day,  especially  in 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  Its  influence  on  contemporary  art  and  on  the 
])roduction  of  the  Mystery  plays  cannot  be  overlooked.  In  it  the  artist  found 
their  theology  and  Christian  symbolism  presented  in  pictorial  form.  For  the 
first  time  they  had  in  their  workshops  and  ready  at  hand  a framework  of 
ideas  which  each  might  express  according  to  his  craft  in  wood,  paint,  enamel, 
stained  glass,  tapestry  or  embroidery.  The  Visit  of  the  Magi  wdth  its  two 
parallel  scenes  embroidered  on  the  hood  of  the  Waterford  cope  is  almost 
certainly  inspired  by  a page  from  a 15th  centuiy  Flemish  copy  of  the  Biblia 
Pauperum. 

In  the  centre  before  the  traditional  open  hut  the  Blessed  A'irgin  sits  with 
the  Holy  Child  on  her  lap.  About  her  are  grouped  Saint  Joseph  and  The 
Tliree  Kings,  Jasper,  Melchior  and  Balthazar  who,  as  the  Golden  Legend 
relates,  “ made  strict  inquiry  of  the  Jews,  saying  ‘where  is  the  king  who 
lias  been  born  to  you  for  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east  and  have  come 
to  worship  him.’  ” The  large  embroidered  star,  now  much  wnrn,  is  still 
visible  on  the  raftered  roof.  The  Three  Kings  are  clad  as  Medieval  princes 
in  rich  oriental  silks.  Young  Balthazar,  fresh-cheeked  and  curly-haired,  has 
a blue  silk  mantle  and  gaudy  pink  tunic  fringed  ivith  gold.  His  long  hose 
are  yellow  and  short  bootees  green,  with  scarlet  overshoes.  His  sword  with 
15th  century  quillons  hangs  before  him  in  a green  velvet  scabbard.  Each 
king  bears  a golden  chalice  in  his  hand.  This  symbol  goes  back  to  the  11th 
Century  rubric  which  prescribed  a chalice  for  each  of  the  three  Canons 
who  then  represented  the  kings.  Just  before  the  Offertory  they  marched  in 
by  the  great  door  right  up  to  the  choir.  There  they  prostrated  themselves 
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and  made  their  offerings.  “ Gold,”  said  the  first  king,  holding  up  his  chalice, 
to  signify  that  He  is  King.”  ‘‘  Incense,”  said  the  second  king,  ” to 
justify  that  He  is  God.”  ” Balm,”  said  the  third  king,  ” to  justify  that 
He  must  die.  ” 

The  panel  to  the  right  of  the  Magi  scene  represents  the  Queen  of  Sheba’s 
homage  to  Solomon.  The  young  king  is,  crowned  with  a Gothic  crown  and 
bears  a sceptre  in  his  right  hand.  Through  his  open  mantle  of  crimson  lined 
with  fur  appears  a green  silk  stomacher  edged  with  gold.  The  wealthy  queen 
who,  as  the  Golden  Legend  tells,  ‘‘  came  from  far  countries  to  see  him 
with  much  people  and  riches  and  camels  charged  with  aromatics  and  gold 
infinite  ” kneels  before  him.  The  bodice  of  her  blue  and  gold  high-waisted 
gown  is  cut  to  a low  v-shape  at  the  back  and  fastens  in  front  with  a great 
gold  ornament.  It  has  the  regulation  deep  cuffs  and  tight  undersleeves  of 
the  period.  Her  hair  is  gathered  back  from  a typically  Flemish  face  into  a 
stiff  heart-shaped  headdress  with  finely  worked  red  and  gold  net  cauls,  and, 
at  the  back,  a long  white  floating  veil.  One  attendant  maiden  also  wears 
the  heart-shaped  hat,  but  without  veil,  and  the  other  shows  the  black  silk 
frontlet  of  the  contemporary  steeple  head-dress.  All  three  offer  gifts  to  the 
king,  ” and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  gave  to  the  King  one  hundred  and  twenty 
besants  of  gold,  many  aromatics  and  precious  gems.  . . . And  seeing  his 
wisdom  and  goodness  she  blessed  him.” 

The  homage  of  Melchisedech  and  his  servants  to  Abraham  and  the  offer- 
ing of  gifts  makes  another  parallel  with  the  Magi  visit.  Here  Abraham  in 
royal  robes  and  fur  tippet,  crowned  and  bearing  a sceptre  is,  according  to 
the  practice  of  Christian  art,  shown  as  a king.  Melchisedech  and  his  servants, 
whom  Genesis  described  as  ‘‘  well-appointed,”  are  here  definitely  armed. 
They  have  chain-mail  shirts  under  silk  doublets  and  sleeveless  leather  jupons. 
One  soldier  has  a salade  helmet  with  sliding  vizor.  Melchisedech  as  King 
of  Salem  wears  a circlet  crown — he  has  an  oval  shield  and  on  the  feet  of  his 
long  leather  boots  glint  shining  rowel  spurs.  All  these  details  of  dress  and 
armour  date  about  1470. 

The  closeness  of  the  parallel  with  the  Magi  lies  in  the  King  of  Salem’s 
discernment  of  Abraham  as  the  Lord’s  chosen  leader  as  against  the  blind- 
ness of  the  wicked  kings  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Adama  and  Bala.  ” And 
Melchisedech  bringing  forth  bread  and  wine  for  he  was  the  priest  of  the 
most  high  God  blessed  Abraham  and  said  ‘Blessed  be  Abraham  by  the  most 
high  God  who  created  Heaven  and  Earth.  And  blessed  be  the  most  high  God 
by  whose  protection  the  enemies  are  in  thy  hands.  And  he  gave  him  the 
tithes  of  all.”  (Gen.  Chap.  XIV,  18-20). 

The  third  or  the  Passion  Cope  is  of  brocaded  velvet  on  cloth  of  gold 
ground  with  pomegranate  design  in  green  silk  pile.  The  orphreys  and  hood 
illustrate  the  Passion  and  Crucifixion.  In  addition  to  the  laid  gold  work, 
much  of  the  embroidery  is  in  pure  silk  and  the  colours  are  particularly 
brilliant. 

The  first  panel  is  that  of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden.  Against  a low  hill 
worked  in  green  silk  which  represents  Mount  Olivet,  Christ,  robed  in  red  to 
represent  the  customary  dalmatic  of  the  rubric,  is  shown  kneeling.  Beside 
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him  are  three  Apostles  asleep.  John,  young  and  fair-haired,  lies  with  his 
face  partly  covered  by  the  wide  bell-shaped  sleeve  of  his  robe.  Peter,  old 
and  bearded,  shelters  within  his  mantle,  worked  in  red  silk,  now  much 
frayed.  James,  with  elbows  on  knees,  sleeps  with  his  chin  cupped  in  his 
hands.  They  all  have  Jewish  features  and  the  embroidery  worked  in  the 
finest  of  silks  is  well  preserved.  Not  so,  unfortunately,  the  gold  laid  work 
of  Christ’s  robe;  most  of  the  dark  red  couching  threads  are  now  undone. 
On  the  bared  linen  ground,  however,  many  delicate  lines  remain  to  show 
that  the  drawing  was  masterly. 

The  second  panel  illustrates  .the  Arrest  of  Christ  and  His  healing 
Malchus’s  ear.  Following  the  gospel,  Christ  is  shown  surrounded  by  those 
who  have  come  to  apprehend  him  " with  swords  and  clubs.”  The  soldier 
who  holds  a flaming  torch,  is  well  armed.  He  wears  a type  of  peaked 
helmet  known  as  a ‘‘  bascinet.”  It  rests  on  a circular  pad  of 
twisted  silk  called  an  ‘‘  Orle.”  These  features  as  well  as  the  camail — the 
type  of  shoulder  and  neck  covering — made  up  of  small  plates — are  character- 
istic of  west  European  armour  as  worn  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Malchus,  the  gross  featured  servant  of  the  high-priest,  looks  up 
with  bulging  eyes  and  mouth  half  open  as  Christ  replaces  his  shorn-off  ear. 
He  appears  to  wear  a chain  mail  shirt  under  a blue  tabard  with  split  sides 
and  short  stiff  sleeves.  Over  it  is  a plate-mail  cuirass  reinforced  with  metal 
plates.  He  has  in  addition  steel  elbow  guards  and  knee  pieces  strapped  on 
over  leather  breeches  and  hose.  It  is  the  armour  of  a common  soldier. 
Directly  behind  Malchus  stands  St.  Peter.  He  is  in  the  act  of  replacing 
in  its  scabbard  a wide  bladed  sword  with  straight  quillons,  decorated  hilt 
and  round  pommel.  It  is  a typical  late  fifteenth  century  sword. 

The  third  panel  represents  Christ  before  Herod.  Here  again  the  faces 
are  remarkably  drawn  and  the  details  of  dress  and  armour  accurately 
shown.  The  soldier  on  the  right  has  a pointed  bascinet,  plated  gorget,  elbow 
pieces  and  mitten  gauntlets.  Another  coarse  featured  Jew  who  points  his 
tongue  at  Christ  wears  a high-crowned  Germanic  helmet  strapped  under  the 
chin.  This  type  of  helmet  is  called  a Salade.  It  was  not  part  of  knightly 
armour  but  was  commonly  worn  by  men-at-arms  and  archers  during  the 
third  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Over  his  leather  breeches,  he  has  a 
green  surcoat  and  short  brown  hooded  cape — the  most  popular  outer  garment 
of  the  ordinary  people  during  the  late  Aliddle  Ages. 

Herod,  whose  long  Jewish  nose  and  beard  appear  clearly  above  the  collar 
of  his  richly  furred  blue  houpplelande,  sits  upon  a gilded  throne,  a sceptre 
in  his  right  hand.  His  swathed  hat  is  of  the  Bycocket  type — that  is,  a soft 
hat  like  a trilby  with  a peak  in  front  and  another  towards  the  crown;  it 
was  a type  of  head  covering  worn  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries  during 
the  mid  fifteenth  century  and  fashionable  in  England  from  the  early  part 
of  Edward  IVth’s  reign.  Herod’s  flat-heeled  purple  slippers  have,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  high  rank,  the  long  pointed  toes  worn  by  the  upper  classes 
of  the  period. 

The  fourth  panel  represents  the  Scourging  at  the  Pillar.  Here  Christ  is 
stripped  and  bound  to  a Roman  column.  On  either  side  are  the  soldiers  with 
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lashes  I’aised  to  strike.  They  are  in  the  loose  fitting  garments  of  the  people — 
short  tunics,  long  coloured  hose  and  leather  knee  boots  and  wearing  different 
variants  of  the  popular  sugarloaf  cap. 

The  fifth  tableau  is  the  Crowning  of  Thorns.  It  is  a scene  dramatised 
as  if  for  the  populace  and  stresses  the  grossness  and  cruelty  of  the  torturers 
rather  than  the  sublimity  of  the  victim. 

The  sixth  panel  is  the  Carrying  of  the  Cross.  Here,  Christ  bent  under 
the  cross  is  jostled  forward  by  armed  Jews.  Some  have  the  short  peaked 
helmet,  others  have  the  brimmed  type  resting  on  an  “ orle,”  as  described 
in  panel  one.  The  fifteenth  century  tabard  is  very  clearly  shown  with  its 
short  stiff  sleeves  and  split  up  the  back.  The  sword  belt  worn  around  tbe 
hips  is  very  broad  in  front  and  the  short  sword  with  quillons  bent,  one  up 
and  one  down,  illustrate  a variety  of  a lute  fifteenth  century  rank-and-file 
weapon.  They  have  all  got  leg  guards:  and  the  broad  plebeian  shoe  of  the 
period,  which  because  of  its  wide  opening  was  called  a duck’s  bill,  is  clearly 
shown. 

The  Hood. — The  hood  of  the  cope  represents  the  Crucifixion.  Christ  hangs 
with  hands  outstretched.  The  head  bowed  to  the  right  is  nimbed  and 
crowned  with  thorns.  The  feet  are  crossed  and  fastened  by  one  nail  instead 
of  two,  according  to  the  custom  in  late  fifteenth  century  art.  Beside  the 
cross  on  the  right  are  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Mary  of  Cleophas  and  Mary 
Salome  standing  and  Mary  Magdalen,  kneeling.  The  faces  of  the  women — 
Flemish  faces — are  pale  and  drawn.  The  embroidery  threads  of  their  white 
wimples  and  head  veils  have  worn  away,  but  the  green  and  red  silks  of  their 
gold  edged  mantles  are  sufficiently  well  preserved  to  mark  the  rich  treat- 
ment of  the  Gothic  folds. 

In  contrast  to  the  other  women,  IMary  IMagdalen  is  elegantly  clad  in  the 
then  fashionable,  high-waisted  gown.  It  is  of  green  silk  shot  with  gold:  and 
has  the  characteristic  closely  placed  gores  passing  from  the  back  of  the 
bodice  into  the  wide  skirt.  The  long  train,  lined  with  red  silk,  loops  up  at 
the  side  and  re-falls  about  her  in  rich  folds.  Round  her  waist  is  a narrow 
girdle  worked  with  silver  wire  in  plaited  stitch.  Almost  covering  her  golden 
hair  is  a large  yellow  turban  swathed  by  a silver  sash  which  ties  under  her 
chin.  Since  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  Turkish  influence  showed  itself  even 
in  women’s  head-dress.  Longinus,  the  blind  man  who  pierced  Christ’s  side 
and  regained  his  sight,  stands  on  the  right.  Over  his  leather  jerkin  a gilded 
cuirass  glitters.  On  his  head  is  a metal  cap  with  round  ear  pieces:  this 
type  of  light  helmet,  called  an  Archer’s  Salade,  was  commonly  used  by 
horse  and  foot  soldiers  of  all  grades  in  west  Europe  during  the  second  half 
of  the  15th  century.  The  lance  which  he  carries  and  which  has  two  fork-like 
side  blades  is  called  a Rimka.  It  is  a weapon  of  German  origin  and  was  much 
used  in  that  country  and  in  the  Low  countries  towards  the  third  quarter 
of  the  century.  Close  by  in  rich  blue  mantle  and  gold  trimmed  Bycocket  is 
Nicodemus,  “ a God  fearing  -Jew,”  wbo,  as  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  relates, 
defended  Jesus  before  Pilate  and  afterwards  helped  Joseph  of  Arimathea  to 
bury  his  body.  Beside  him  stands  a tall  bearded  man,  the  most  impressive 
figure  in  the  group.  His  greatcoat  in  laid-gold  couched  with  crimson  silk 
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has  long  full  sleeves  and  falls  to  the  ground  in  massive  folds;  its  deep  fur 
lining  opens  back  over  the  broad  shoulders  showing  a richly  decorated 
stomacher  beneath  and  the  embroidered  neck  edge  of  the  shirt.  He  is  dressed 
as  a man  of  position  would  have  been  in  the  late  fifteenth  century.  Under 
his  fur  edged  beretino  of  blue  silk  there  is  authority  on  the  face  turned 
towards  the  cross. 

This  figure  so  2)rominently  shown  has  been  locally  identified  in  Water- 
ford as  Henry  VIII,  no  doubt  because  of  the  coincidence  of  beard  and  wide 
fur  collar.  This  superficial  resemblance  helped  to  spread  the  belief  that  the 
AVaterford  vestments  were  presented  to  the  Cathedral  by  Henry  VIII  and 
that  the  figure  in  question  illustrates  the  donor. 

It  is,  however,  quite  contrary  to  custom  to  show  the  donor  in  such  a 
prominent  position.  In  addition,  this  figure  cannot  be  Henry  VIII  or  any 
other  king,  as  he  is  not  shown  with  any  symbol  of  majesty.  Also  his  attire 
is  some  forty  or  fifty  years  earlier  than  that  in  which  Henry  VIH  is  so  con- 
sistently portrayed. 

On  the  contrary,  it  has  always  been  customary  in  Christian  Art  to  illus- 
trate those  figures  most  closely  associated  with  the  incident  as  related  by 
the  New  Testament  and  by  the  fuller  accounts  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels. 
In  crucifixion  groups,  apart  from  the  holy  women,  St.  John  and  the  Lance 
and  Sponge-bearer,  the  most  important  and  most  constantly  shown  figure 
was  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  the  “ noble  counsellor  . . . who  was  himself  looking 
for  the  kingdom  of  God  ” and  who  “ came  and  went  in  boldly  to  Pilate  and 
begged  the  body  of  Jesus.  (Mark,  Chap.  XV,  Verse  43).  In  the  Mystery  plays 
of  the  Passion  Joseph  has  an  important  part.  Having  got  permission  to  bury 
the  body,  he  gives  detailed  directions  to  Nicodemus: — “ Start  with  the 
feet,”  he  says.  ‘‘  AAhlling,  Sire,  very  gently,”  answers  Nicodemus.  ‘‘  Then 
mount  to  the  hands  and  remove  the  nails.”  ‘‘  Sire,  I will  do  both  gladly.” 
Joseph  continues  in  a prayer  of  praise  to  the  Creator  and  ends  with  the 
words; — ” A^engeance  will  come  in  time.  But,  Lord,  thou  art  patient.  Grant 
us  now  worthily  to  perform  the  burial  of  this  holy  body.” 

From  this  evidence  it  is  clear  that  the  figure  locally  identified  as  Henry 
AHH  can  be  no  other  than  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 

Cope  lA". — The  fourth  or  the  Annunciation  Cope,  while  belonging  to  the 
same  suite,  differs  slightly  both  with  regard  to  the  brocade  and  to  the 
embroidery.  The  green  velvet  on  cloth-of-gold  ground  is  a cisele  or  cut 
velvet;  that  is,  the  pattern  is  cut  on  two  planes:  that  portion  in  higher 
relief  with  the  added  interplay  of  light  and  shade  gives  to  the  great  green 
pomegranates  a full,  rounded  quality. 

Again,  the  drawing  for  the  orphreys  is  by  another  artist.  The  models 
are  a different  type.  The  men  have  large  heads  and  strong  features.  The 
women  have  smooth,  oval  faces,  a broad  brow,  straight-bridged  nose,  large 
eyes  and  full  lips.  Their  features  are  more  classical  and  the  drawing  there- 
fore suggests  Italian  influence. 

The  costumes,  too,  have  a different  air  and  although  the  women  wear  the 
late  Gothic,  high-waised  gown  and  the  reticulated  head-dress,  there  is  an 
almost  Renaissance  exuberance  about  the  figures  which  distinguishes  them 
from  those  of  the  other  three  copes. 
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The  embroidery  technique  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  vestments,  but 
there  are  fewer  stitches  used  and  there  is  much  less  colour.  The  diapered 
background  and  all  the  draperies  are  worked  in  good  quality  gold  thread 
couched  wdth  silk,  but  the  silk  is  used  sparingly  and  the  folds  are  indicated 
by  fine  vertical  lines  of  stitching  so  that  the  general  effect  of  the  embroidery 
is  of  a solid  gold  ground  with  the  figures  etched  in  dark  lines  of  blue,  green, 
red  and  brown  silk.  The  faces  and  hands,  entirely  of  silk,  are  worked  in 
split  stitch:  the  thread  used  for  the  eyes,  eyebrows  and  lips  is  .as  fine  as  a 
hair  and  is  remarkably  well  preserved.  Indeed,  the  lineaments  are  so  fine  and 
clear  they  might  be  painted  rather  than  embroidered  on  the  linen  ground. 

This  cope  has  suffered  much  from  use.  The  velvet  pile  is  thin  and  its 
once  flashing  emerald  light  is  dim,  while  the  yellow  ground  is  largely  denuded 
of  its  golden  threads.  Parts  of  the  embroidery,  too,  are  very  worn.  The 
couched-gold  is  loosened  and  tangled  and  much  of  the  work,  alas,  crudely 
repaired,  so  that  in  places  the  lines  of  the  original  drawing  are  lost. 

Once  again  the  main  theme  is  The  Annunciation,  illustrated  by  the  Gospel 
incidents  which  preceded  it. 

The  first  panel  represents  Joachim’s  vision.  He  is  lying  on  the  ground, 
as  the  Apocryphal  gospel  tells,  his  servants  found  him  and  thought  him 
dead.  A little  away  is  a fair  youth  in  doublet,  hose  and  peaked  cap.  It  is 
the  angel  who  appeared  to  him  ‘as  a young  man’  bringing  the  joyful  tidings 
of  his  wife. 

The  next  picture  shows  him  with  Anna  at  the  Golden  Gate,  which  is 
graphically  shown  in  the  castellated  city  wall  wdth  its  raised  ijortcullis. 

The  third  panel  is  the  Presentation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  temple. 
Our  Lady,  a little  girl  of  about  three  years,  mounts  the  fifteen  steps  which 
led  to  the  altar.  At  the  top  the  High  Priest  vested  as  a ^Medieval  bishop 
waits  to  receive  her. 

Unfortunately,  the  lower  portion  of  this  panel,  that  is,  the  part  nearest 
to  the  hem,  has  been  cut  off  by  almost  two  inches. 

The  next  panel  is  an  unusual  version  of  the  moment  immediately 
after  the  Annunciation.  The  Blessed  Virgin,  kneeling,  receives  from  an  angel, 
under  her  cloak  and  into  her  breast,  a rooted  branch  with  flowered  head.  It 
is  the  flowering  rod  of  Jesse,  a symbol  of  the  Conception.  This  moment  is 
more  usually  suggested  by  a dove  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  receives  under 
her  cloak. 

The  following  scene,  according  to  dramatic  custom,  is  the  Visit  to 
Elizabeth  and  the  Birth  of  St.  John  Baptist,  while  the  final  panel  is  the 
Marriage  of  Mary  and  Joseph.  This  scene  was  first  introduced  in  the  14th 
century  Nativity  play  of  St.  Gall,  and  thus  another  motif  comes  into  the 
rich  repertory  of  the  15th  century  artists. 

The  embroidery  on  the  Hood  represents  a dramatic  and  animated  scene. 
The  centre  figure  is  a High  Priest  in  robes  of  office  and  horned  head-dress 
who  holds  either  a lamb  or  a kid  head  downwards.  All  the  figures  about  him 
strike  a dramatic  pose:  one  is  beseeching,  another  turning  aw^ay  as  though  in 
anger,  while  a fair  damsel  on  the  right  carries  a white  lamb  on  her  arm. 
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TiDiicle  with  orphreijs  showing  apostles  and  saints.  Late  15th  century.  From 
Waterford  Cathedral. 
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This  is  aluiost  undoubtedly  an  Old  Testament  Scene  and  prefigures  in 
some  way  the  Nativity  and  therefore  the  Redemption,  but  I regret  I have 
not  been  able  to  identify  the  figures  at  all  so  far. 

The  High  Mass  Vestments,  consisting  of  Chasuble,  Dalmatic  and  Tunicle, 
are  all  of  the  green  velvet  brocade  on  cloth-of-gold  ground.  The  chasuble  is 
the  ‘Roman’  type  with  straight  back  and  fiddle-shaped  front.  The  orphreys 
are  worked  in  the  same  technique  as  that  used  for  the  copes,  but  the  em- 
broidery is  much  coarser,  especially  the  single  figures  of  saints  on  the  orphreys 
of  the  dalmatic  and  tunicle.  These  belong  to  a class  of  embroidery  that  was 
almost  mass-produced  and  for  which  there  was  a ready  market.  The  little 
figures  were  embroidered  on  canvas  and  cut  out : they  could  be  bought  in 
numbers  and  applied  to  less  important  and  less  exj^ensive  vestments. 

The  back  of  the  chasuble  illustrates  Our  Lady  of  Dolours,  her  heart 
23ierced  by  seven  swords:  on  either  side  are  attendant  angels,  one  bearing 
the  pillar  and  the  other  Veronica’s  towel  wuth  the  imprint  of  the  Holy  Face. 
It  became  a feature  in  late  15th  century  sermons  and  homilies  and  therefore 
in  contemporary  art  to  emphasise  for  the  faithful  the  acceptance  of  suffer- 
ing through  the  example  of  tire  Mother’s  share  in  the  suffering  of  her  Son. 

Beneath  are  pictures  of  the  Apostles  in  pairs,  St.  Peter  holding  a large 
key  and  St.  Paul  with  a sword  for  his  martyrdom.  St.  James  shows  his 
pilgrim  shell  and  St.  John  clasps  a chalice. 

The  orphreys  on  the  front  of  the  chasuble  are  embroidered  with  saints 
including  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  bearing  an  earthly  and  heavenly  crown; 
St.  Cecilia  with  a lyre;  St.  Barbara  with  a model  tower,  and  St.  Edmund 
with  a symbol  of  the  arrow  which  pierced  him.  It  is  possible  that  these  are 
of  English  workmanship. 

The  orphreys  of  the  dalmatic  and  tunicle  are  treated  in  the  same  way. 
with  single  figures  of  apostles  and  saints.  These  include:  St.  James  the  Less 
with  a fuller’s  club;  St.  Agnes  holding  a cross;  St.  Gregory-the-Great 
mitred  and  holding  Archbishop’s  cross  and  book;  St.  Dorothy  has  her  casket, 
and  St.  Lawrence  a miniature  grid-iron;  St.  Matthew  has  an  axe,  and  St. 
Jude  his  oar. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

During  the  examination  of  these  embroideries  it  became  obvious  that  all 
tlie  details  of  dress  and  armour  agreed  in  date  to  the  third  quarter  of  the  15th 
century  and  it  is  known  that  the  brocaded  velvet  was  much  used  during  the 
same  period  for  the  apj^arel  of  nobles  and  especially  for  rich  church  vestments. 
Witness  the  beautiful  specimens  which  remain  in  Flemish  churches  and  in 
such  places  as  Xanten  in  N.  West  Germany.  Even  in  England,  where  the 
destruction  of  vestments  during  the  Reformation  was  widespread,  some  few 
treasured  pieces  of  the  famous  velvet  still  survives,  for  instance,  the  funeral 
palls  of  the  Fishmongers’  and  Saddleis’  Comj^anies. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Irish  churches  and  monasteries  had  also 
splendid  vestments,  but  almost  our  only  account  of  them  is  a record 
of  their  destruction,  and  even  the  monastic  records  themselves  have  been 
nearly  all  destroyed.  However,  the  15th  century  Register  of  the  Athenry 
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Dominicans,  which  represents  a fairly  small  church  for  the  period,  gives  us, 
in  a list  of  benefactions  from  the  burghers,  some  idea  of  the  style  of  vest- 
ments then  usual.  These  include,  together  with  the  requisite  linen,  silk 
choir  copes,  chasubles,  tunicles,  stoles  and  maniples  decorated  and  of  various 
colours.  “ Quorum  parium  unum  exstitet  diversis  ac  variis  coloribus 
decoratum  videlicet  rubei,  flavei,  viridis,  albei,  assuari,  nigrique  coloris 
contextus  quod  visui  intuentium  est  delectabile  . . . et  aliud  est  assurii 
coloris  et  floribus  foliisque  argenteis  contextum.” 

If  such  vestments  were  usual  in  the  15th  century  Irish  provincial 
churches,  it  is  not  surprising  that  really  splendid  vestments  similar  to  those 
described  were  customary  in  cathedral  vestries,  especially  of  a port  city  like 
Waterford  with  its  overseas  trade  and  enjoying  the  rojuil  piivileges  of  Tudor 
patronage. 

With  regard  to  local  tradition  that  the  vestments  w'ere  presented  by 
Henry  VIII,  the  fact  that  they  are  some  fifty  years  earlier  does  not  exclude 
the  possibility  of  their  having  been  given  by  him,  Henry  VIII,  however,  was 
not  a donor  to  churches.  He  did  present  a gilt  Sword  of  State  and  a Cap  of 
Maintenance,  still  extant,  to  the  Mayor  and  Citizens  of  Waterford  in  1536. 
But  he  gave  these  as  a token  of  gratitude  for  the  loyalty  of  the  people  and 
“ for  their  resistance  to  Thomas  Fitzgerald,”  leader  of  the  Geraldine  Rising. 
Henry  VII,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a church  patron  and  among  his  many 
bequests  was  a whole  suite  of  vestments  of  cloth -of-gold  commissioned  by 
him  in  Florence  and  bequeathed  to  Westminster.  Also  he  favoured  Water- 
ford for  refusing  to  acknowledge,  first,  Lambert  Simnel,  and  afterwards 
Perkin  Warbeck.  We  know  that  he  rewarded  this  loyalty  by  the  grant  of  a 
new  charter  in  1488,  and  that  in  1497  he  gave  the  city  its  motto,  ” Intacta 
manet  Waterfordia.  ” But  whether  either  he  or  Henry  A^III  really  donated 
the  much  prized  vestments  is  a question  that  must  remain  unanswered  until 
such  time  as  some  new  evidence  may  come  to  light. 
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FOOD  PKOBLEMS  DUKING  THE  GKEAT  IKISH  FAMINE 

By  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  M.A. 

“During  all  the  Famine  years”,  wrote  John  Mitchel,  “Ireland  was  actually 
producing  sufficient  food,  and  wool  and  flax  to  feed  and  clothe  not  nine,  but 
eighteen  millions  of  people”.^ 

This  statement  on  the  food  position  of  Ireland  in  the  crisis  of  the  mid 
forties  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  generally  accepted  by  Irish  and 
even  English  historians.  Locker  Lampson  says 

“The  land  produced  ample  provision  for  its  own  population  during  these  two 
terrible  years  without  the  necessity  of  importing  an  ounce  of  food. ”2 

In  the  light  of  these  statements  it  repays  investigation  to  study  the  food 
position  in  Ireland,  around  the  time  of  the  great  famine,  to  see  if  it  is  possible 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  food  available  to  the  population. 

The  earliest  statistics  of  agriculture  in  Ireland  were  taken  in  1847  and 
related  to  the  harvest  of  that  year.  While  it  is  impossible  to  prove  the 
absolute  accuracy  of  these  statistics  they  were,  at  the  time  and  since, 
accepted  as  being  reasonable  approximations  to  the  truth.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  reason  to  doubt  the  honesty  of  Thomas  Larcom,  who  organised 
the  collection  of  the  statistics.®  The  year  1847  was  unusual  because  a 
greater  quantity  of  wheat  was  sown  than  in  earlier  seasons  owing  to  the  re- 
action against  potatoes.  The  complete  failure  of  that  crop  in  Autumn  1846 
meant  that  fewer  people  sowed  potatoes  the  following  year.  The  harvest 
of  1847  was  exceptionally  good  and  produced  just  under  700  lbs.  of  cereals 
per  head  of  the  popnlation.  The  wheat  production  w'as  125  lbs.  per  head 
of  the  popidation  and  oats  was  almost  500  lbs.  per  head.  This  as  has  been 
pointed  out  wns  not  a normal  year.  More  normal  woidd  have  been  the 
production  of  1848  when  525  lbs.  of  cereals  per  head  of  population  wnre 
produced. 

In  that  year  only  65  lbs.  of  wheat  per  head  were  produced  and  less 
than  400  lbs.  per  head  of  oats.  This  corroborates  the  estimated  average 
annual  produce  given  in  Thom’s  Directory,  1848,  from  wdiich  it  w'ould 
appear  that  wheat  production  was  75  lbs.  per  head  of  the  population.  The 
fidl  implications  of  this  rate  of  wheat  production  will  be  best  understood 
when  it  is  remembered  that  during  the  last  w^ar  in  1944  and  1945  the  wheat 
produced  in  the  twenty-six  counties  was  about  420  lbs.  per  head  of  the 
population,  yet  bread  was  rationed  and  the  ration  was  maintained  by  im- 
porting a further  170  lbs.  of  wheat  per  head  allowing  a total  of  just  600  lbs. 

1 Afology  for  the  British  government  in  Ireland  (1905)  p.  11. 

2 A consideration  of  the  state  of  Ireland  in  the  nineteenth  century,  p.  272. 

3 N.L.I.,  MS  7743,  Larcom  papers;  Daily  News,  1 Jan.  1851;  Freeman’s  Journal, 
11  Feb.  1856. 
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per  head  or  eight  times  that  available  in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  famine. 
While  the  total  cereal  production  was  about  1,100  lbs.  per  head  in  1944  and 
1945,  a century  before  the  figure  was  about  halt  as  much. 


TABLE  A; 


Total  lbs.  per  head  of  population  of  wheat,  oats,  and  all  cereals  produced  in 
Ireland  in  1847  and  1848  and  in  twenty-six  counties  1944  and  1945. 


1847 

1848 

1944 

1945 

Wheat 

125 

65 

415 

435 

Oats 

500 

400 

590 

550 

Total  of  all  Cereals 

700 

525 

1125 

1105 

Based  on  Parliamentary  Papers,  H.C.,  1847-8,  (923),  Ivii,  and  1849,  (1116),  xlix,  and 
Statistical  Abstract,  1946,  p.  46. 


It  is  worth  noting,  that  though  the  total  area  under  wheat  in  Ireland  in 
1847  was  743,871  acres  and  in  1848  651,094  acres,  the  average  produce  per 
acre  was  much  lower  than  in  recent  years.  In  1847  it  was  calculated  that 
16|  cwts.  of  wheat  were  produced  per  acre  but  in  1848  this  had  fallen  to  llj 
cwts.  and  the  average  for  the  period  1850  to  1859  was  13  cwts.  During  the 
years  1942  to  1944  the  average  yield  exceeded  17  cwts.  per  acre  despite  the 
lack  of  fertilisers  and  from  1900  to  1939  more  than  an  average  of  19  cwts. 
per  acre  were  produced  yearly. 

These  contrasting  figures  make  it  clear  that  the  corn  grown  in  Ireland 
before  the  famine  was  insufficient  for  the  population  if  the  population  de- 
pended on  it  alone.  But,  as  is  well  known,  a large  proportion  of  the  people 
lived  on  the  potato.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  whose  sole  sub- 
sistence was  the  potato.  Official  sources  placed  it  as  high  as  4 millions.* 
This  may  have  been  an  over  estimate  but  certainly  over  3,000,000 
individuals  were  in  receipt  of  government  rations  in  the  summer  of  1847  and 
so  had  been  previously  dependent  on  the  potato.  The  export  of  wheat  in 
1844  was  200,276  qrtrs.  which  divided  among  that  3,000,000  would  have 
given  but  30  lbs.  of  wheat  to  each  for  the  year.  Thus,  if  the  potato  crop 
failed  in  1844,  the  exports  of  wheat  in  that  year  would  have  given  those 
dependent  on  the  potato  but  1^  ozs.  of  wheat  each  daily.  The  oats  exported 
that  same  year  would  have  given  9 ozs.  per  head  daily  to  3,000,000  persons. 
Even  these  figures  must  be  modified  by  taking  into  account  the  amount  of 
wheat  imported  into  Ireland  during  that  same  year.  While  200,000  quarters 
of  wheat  were  exported  100,000  quarters  were  imported  so  that  the  actual 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  was  but  100,000  quarters  or  sufficient  to  give 
but  f of  an  ounce  of  wheat  to  each  person  absolutely  dependent  on  the 
potato. 

The  lowering  of  the  standards  of  living  of  the  people  in  Ireland  during 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  due  to  an  almost  static  rate  of  food 
production  accompanied  by  a phenomenal  increase  in  the  population,  had 

^ Hansard,  Parliamentary  debates,  3rd  ser.,  Ixxxiii,  1070. 
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resulted  in  a larger  number  living  at  bare  suijsistence  level.  The  numbers 
dependent  on  the  potato  increased  and  numerous  warnings  were  issued  to 
the  governments  of  the  possible  consequences.  In  1822  it  was  pointed  out 
in  general  terms  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London 
that 

“A  general  failure  of  the  year’s  crop  [of  potatoes],  whenewr  it  shall  have  be- 
come the  chief  or  sole  support  of  a country,  must  inevitably  lead  to  all  the 
misery  of  famine”. 

Periodic  famines  did  occur  in  Ireland  to  add  point  to  the  warning  and  tlie 
Mansion  House  Relief  Committee  after  the  scarcity  in  1881  stated  “their 
honest  conviction  that  similar  calls  [for  subscriptions]  will  be  periodically 
made  on  public  benevolence  tmless  a total  change  be  effected  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Irish  peasant.”  A government  official  in  1889  stated 

“A  recurrence  of  these  seasons  of  distress,  -which  have  been  almost  periodical 
hitherto,  must,  I fear,  be  necessarily  expected,  so  long  as  the  present  condition 
of  the  poor  continues  and  whilst  they  subsist  on  that  species  of  food”. 5 

When  the  potato  crop  failed  in  Ireland  in  the  autumn  of  1845  the 
question  of  prohibiting  exportation  of  food  from  Ireland  was  raised  by  many 
Irish  leaders.  Continental  countries  in  similar  circumstances  at  the  time 
took  this  step  so  it  was  to  be  expected  that  a plea  should  be  put  forward 
for  the  same  action  in  Ireland.  Dublin  Corporation  in  late  October  appointed  a 
committee  to  examine  the  possible  effects  of  the  potato  failure  and  O’Connell 
suggested,  among  other  things,  that  the  ports  be  closed  for  export  of 
food  to  foreign  countries  except  England  and  that  all  import  tariffs  on  food 
be  lifted.  Peculiarly  enough  O’Connell  did  not  suggest  the  prohibition  of 
exports  to  England  which  was  practically  the  sole  importer  of  Irish  pro- 
visions.® Perhaps  he  realised  the  impossibility  of  asking  British  politicians 
to  cut  off  the  main  supply  of  provisions  for  the  English  market.  As  the 
Nation  put  it 

“We  have  no  domestic  government  or  legislature  to  provide  such  a remedy;  and, 
as  for  the  English  government,  is  not  Ireland  their  etore-farm  ? To  prohibit 
themselves  from  importing  from  hence  would  be  like  a man  making  a covenant 
with  himself  in  a season  of  scarcity  not  to  have  recourse  to  his  own  barn.  So 
long  as  this  island  is  a “foreigner’s  farm”  that  remedy  is  out  of  the  question”.'' 

The  committee  sent  a deputation  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Heytes- 
bury,  to  press  their  opinions  on  him  but  received  little  attention.  In  mid 
November  they  again  passed  a series  of  resolutions  one  of  which  protested 
that  the  ports 

“are  left  open  for  the  exportation  of  Irish  grain,  an  exportation  which  has 
already  amounted  in  the  present  season  to  a quantity  nearly  adequate  to  feed 
the  entire  people  of  Ireland”.® 

Meanwhile  the  Tory  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  faced  with  the 
problem  of  a possible  famine  in  Ireland,  had  decided  by  the  middle  of 

5 C.  E.  Trevelyan,  Irish  crisis,  pp.  2-19. 

® J.  O’Rourke,  The.  History  of  the  Great  Irish  famine,  p.  54. 

Nation,  25  Oct.,  1845. 

® O’Rourke,  op.  cit.,  p.  66. 
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October  uot  to  prohibit  exportation  of  food  from  Ireland.  On  13th  he  wrote 
to  Sir  James  Graham,  Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Affairs, 

“I  have  no  confidence  in  such  remedies  as  the  prohibition  of  exports,  or  the 
stoppage  of  distilleries.  The  removal  of  impediments  to  import  is  the  only 
effectual  i-emedy”.^ 

Sir  James  Graham  was  equally  definite  in  his  reply  two  days  later, 

“The  prohibition  of  export  is  a remedy  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  evil  if  the 
staple  food  of  the  Irish  people  fall  short  to  the  extent  which  is  now  appre- 
hended”J0 

Peel  was  becoming  converted  to  repealing  the  Corn  Laws  which  imposed 
tariffs  on  foreign  corn  entering  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  wrote  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  Dublin,  Lord  Heytesbury, 

“The  remedy  is  the  removal  of  impediments  to  the  imports  of  all  kinds  of  human 
food — that  is  the  total  and  absolute  repeal  for  ever  of  all  duties  on  all  articles 
of  subsistence”. 

Peel  by  making  the  potato  failure  in  Ireland  the  excuse  for  repealing 
the  corn  laws  made  the  question  of  Irish  distress  a matter  of  party  politics 
in  England.  By  his  volte  face  he  lost  the  support  of  a large  body  of  Tories 
who  opposed  the  repeal  and  split  his  government.  From  the  Irish  point  of 
view  it  set  up  a group  in  English  politics  who  denied  the  existence  of  any 
distress  in  Ireland  as  a part  of  their  campaign  against  the  abrogation  of  the 
protective  tariffs  on  foreign  corn.  In  the  first  year  of  the  blight  the  disease 
had  appeared  according  to  no  particular  pattern  but  had  left  luxurious  crops 
untouched  in  close  proximity  to  others  which  were  wiped  out  so  it  was 
possible  for  Peel’s  opponents  to  produce  evidence  of  good  potato  crops  in 
districts  which  were  reputed  to  have  suffered  heavily. 

Lord  Heytesbury  was  left  without  direction  as  to  Peel’s  decision  re- 
lating to  prohibition  of  exports  and  on  October  21  Sir  James  Graham  wrote 
to  Peel: 

“The  Lord  Lieutenant  begins  to  press  for  instructions  with  respect  to  prohibiting 
by  proclamation  the  exports  of  potatoes  and  distillation  from  potatoes”. 

A few  days  later  Heytesbury  informed  Peel : 

“There  is  a great  cry  for  the  prohibition  of  exportation,  particularly  of  oats. 
With  regard  to  potatoes,  it  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  admitted  that  to 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  so  perishable  a produce  would  be  of  very  doubtful 

advantage”. 

At.  the  end  of  the  month  Peel  gave  his  opinion  on  the  problem  in  a letter  to 
the  Irish  Chief  Secretary,  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle  : 

“I  certainly  doubt  the  policy  of  throwing  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  export 
of  produce.  ...  If  potatoes  have  a tendency  to  decay  and  other  countries  are 
notwithstanding  ready  to  take  them  and  if  a profit  can  be  made  by  the  export 
of  them  and  if  with  that  profit  other  articles  of  subsistence  can  be  bought  we 
are  not  adding  to  our  available  means  by  the  prohibition  of  export”. 14 

9 B.M.,  Add.  Ms.  40,451,  f.  380v. 

10  B.M.,  Add.  Ms.  40,451,  ff.  386-7. 

11  B.M.,  Add.  Ms.  40,479,  f.  500. 

12  B.M.,  Add.  Ms.  40,451,  f.  415. 

13  B.M.,  Add.  Ms.  40,479,  ff.  513v-514. 

It  B.M.,  Add.  Ms.  40,476,  f.  500. 
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Peel  was  possibly  justibed  in  bis  attitude  to  the  export  of  potatoes  as 
it  was  im2)ossible  to  forecast  their  resistence  to  decay.  Some  potatoes 
shipped  from  Ireland  to  Belgium  though  apparently  sound  on  leaving  port 
were  quite  rotten  on  arrival  and  several  cartloads  of  potatoes  from  Derry 
were  seized  by  the  police  at  Antwerp  and  thrown  into  the  Scheldt.^®  It  is 
noteworthy  that  he  did  not  justify  not  prohibiting  the  export  of  other  food. 

While  the  Tory  leaders  were  discussing  their  attitude  to  the  Irish  food 
problem  their  Whig  opponents,  as  doctrinaire  Free  Traders,  had  no  difficulty 
in  jn’onouncing  a decision.  On  22  November,  1845,  their  leader.  Lord  John 
Russell,  issued  a letter  to  the  electors  of  London  : 

“We  ought”,  he  said,  “to  abstain  from  all  interference  with  the  supply  of  food. 
Neither  a Glovernment  nor  a Legislature  can  ever  regulate  the  corn  market 
with  the  beneficial  effects  which  the  entire  freedom  of  sale  and  purchase  are 
sure  of  themselves  to  produce”. 

The  Whigs,  unfortunately,  got  the  opportunity  to  learn  economics  by  trial 
and  error  in  the  winter  of  1846-47  but  it  was  a costly  lesson  from  Ireland’s 
point  of  view. 

Though  the  government  had  made  up  their  minds  not  to  prohibit  Irish 
exports  Daniel  O’Connell,  his  son  John,  and  William  Smith  O’Brien  pro- 
tested in  the  early  months  of  1846  against  the  official  attitude.  John 
O’Connell  was  particularly  extravagant  in  his  claims  about  the  amount  of 
Irish  food  exported. 

“He  believed  it  was  well  known  that  Ireland  produced  as  much  as  would  feed 
three  times  her  present  population.  ...  It  was  certainly  a most  startling 
anomaly  to  have  large  quantities  of  corn  exported  from  Ireland  before  the  eyes 
of  a starving  people”. 

John  Mitchel,  too,  in  the  Nation,  expressed  the  prevailing  dissatis- 
faction with  the  government  for  not  prohibiting  export.^® 

Though  Peel’s  administration  did  not  take  the  step  demanded  of  them 
they  did  undertake  other  measures  which  were  quite  successful  in  meeting 
the  scarcity  which  was  felt  in  the  late  spring  and  summer  of  1846.  Public 
employment  schemes  were  started  to  provide  money  for  the  destitute  to 
purchase  food.  Local  committees  were  set  up  to  provide  food  at  reasonable 
jndces  to  those  able  to  pay  for  it  and  free  to  those  in  absolute  want.  Most 
important  of  all  the  government  imported  quantities  of  Indian  meal  for  sale 
at  a reduced  rate  in  areas  where  prices  showed  a tendency  to  rise.  This 
lielped  to  stabilise  prices  and  gave  an  effective  means  of  price  control.  Sir 
James  Graham  explained  the  government’s  purpose  in  importing  the  Indian 
meal : 

“We  believed  that  under  the  judicious  management  of  this  supply  the  markets 
could  be  so  regulated  a.s  to  prevent  an  exorbitant  price  for  native  produce”. 

In  this.  Peel’s  administration  appears  to  have  been  successful  and 


15  Dublin  Evening  Post,  8 Nov.,  1845. 

1®  S.  Walpole,  Life  of  Lord  John  Bussell,  i.  407-8. 

11  Hansard,  3rd  ser.,  Jxxxiii.  1055,  1078,  Ixxxv.  707. 

18  Nation,  7 Mar.,  1846. 

18  Hansard,  3rd  ser.,  Ixxxv.  713. 
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tributes  were  paid  to  his  efforts  by  persons  of  ja'actically  every  shade  of 
opinion.  Even  the  Ned  ion  joined  the  chorus. 

“It  must  be  admitted  that  the  arrangements  made  for  supplying  work  to  the 
people  during  the  past  seiason,  applying  public  money  to  pay  for  the  work,  and 
importing  provisions  which  might  be  purchased  with  that  money,  did  materially 
and  substantially  relieve  the  prevai’ing  want — did  to  a great  e.xtent  effect  its 
purpose  and  kept  many  thousands  ali\-e  who  might  otherwise  be  this  day  in 
their  graves’’.^® 

The  one  discordant  note  was  sounded  by  the  Quarterlji  Review  in  Eng- 
land which  liad  been  strongly  protectionist  and  was  still  peeved  at  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws. 

‘Opening  the  Irish  ports  ! Why  the  real  remedy,  had  any  interference  with  the 
law  been  necessary,  would  have  been  to  dose  them — the  torrent  of  food  was 
running  outwards’. 

This  criticism  of  Peel  is  perfectly  justified  as  there  probably  would  have 
been  sufficient  food  in  Ireland  to  feed  those  affected  by  the  potato  failure 
of  1846  had  the  ports  been  closed.  First  of  all  the  potato  crop  for  that  year 
was  only  partially  lost  and  the  number  who  had  to  depend  on  the  govern- 
ment in  the  summer  of  1846  totalled  less  than  a million,  or  one  quarter  of 
the  population  dependent  on  the  potato.  The  criticism  is,  however,  some- 
what academic  when  we  understand  that  Peel  took  alternative  steps  which 
prevented  widespread  starvation.  He  had,  it  is  true,  made  political  capital 
out  of  the  potato  failure  to  cover  his  changed  attitude  to  the  Corn  Laws. 

On  29  June,  1846,  Peel  resigned,  having  been  defeated  on  a coercion 
bill  for  Ireland  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  John  Russell  who,  the  previous 
November,  had  committed  himself  to  non-interference  with  the  markets. 
In  August  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Charles  \Vood,  reiterated  this 
policy  when  he  announced  “It  was  not  the  intention  at  all  to  import  food 
for  the  use  of  the  people  of  Ireland. Within  a short  time,  however, 
Russell  found  himself  faced  with  an  even  greater  problem  than  his  pre- 
decessor for  the  potato  crop  of  1846  was  a total  failure.  He  thought  to  avert 
famine  by  giving  employment  on  public  works,  all  controlled  by  the  Board 
of  Works.  Once  the  labourers  had  money  the  natural  course  of  trade  was 
expected  to  supply  the  food.  Daniel  O’Connell,  in  a letter  to  T.  M.  Ray, 
secretary  to  the  Repeal  Association  on  17  September,  made  what  was  the 
most  lucid  criticism  of  such  a policy. 

“Unhappily  in  the  present  state  of  the  country  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  procure 
employment  for  the  people.  The  great  difficulty  is  the  procuring  sufficient 
food.  The  great  deficiency  is  in  the  supply  of  food ; food  is  already  at  a 
famine-price  and  the  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  mercantile  men  the  supplying  of 
food  as  a commercial  speculation  will  necessarily  keep  it  at  famine  price.  The 
intervention  of  government  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary ; .such  intervention 
is  surrounded  with  great  difficulties,  and  will  impose  an  enormous  additional 
burden  upon  the  Government.  It  must,  however,  be  done  or  the  people  will 
starve,  it  not  being,  I repeat,  safe  to  leave  the  people  at  the  mercy  of  specul- 
ators in  “breadstuffs” 


20  Nation,  15  Aug.,  1846. 

21  Quarterly  Review,  (Sept.,  1846)  Ixxviii.  541. 

22  Hansard,  3rd  ser.,  Ixxxviii.  778-9. 
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He  also  pointed  out  tlie  difficulties  which  miglit  arise  if  the  government 
did  supply  food. 

“The  government  in  keeping  down  the  markets  will  be  very  likely  to  drive  the 
meroantile  claese.s  out  of  the  trade,  so  that  the  supplying  of  the  food  will 
ultimately  fall  altogether  upon  the  government”.®^ 

The  government  was  forced  to  enter  the  markets  to  provide  food  in 
western  districts  but  the  operations  were  rigidly  limited  and  helped  in  no 
way  to  control  prices.  Districts  east  of  the  Shannon  were  left  to  their  own 
resources  and  thousands  starved.  The  commissariat  officer  in  charge  of  the 
government  stores  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  Sir  Randolph  Routh,  did  object 
to  the  contiijuance  of  exports  from  Ireland  in  Autumn  1846  but  was  informed 
that  he  was  to  give  no  support  to  suggestions  for  prohibiting  them.^*  The 
extensive  distress  threw  an  immense  number  of  labourers  on  the  centralised 
employment  schemes  and  by  November  over  250,000  persons  were  engaged 
on  the  public  works  daily.  The  Board  of  Works  was  unable  to  meet  the 
pressure  and  the  machinery  broke  down.  Pay  clerks  failed  to  issue  wages 
to  people  dependent  on  the  regular  payment  of  their  earnings.  The  type 
of  work  undertaken  became  increasingly  less  useful.  The  making  of  roads, 
which  at  first  was  a commendal)le  development  of  Irish  communications, 
degenerated  into  unplanned  provision  of  largely  useless  projects.  New 
roads  were  built  wliere  they  were  not  necessary  and  the  labourers  worked 
with  inadequate  tools  and  consequent  waste  of  labour.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  e^  en  the  most  useful  development  schemes  for  Ireland 
were  too  late  in  the  Autumn  of  1846  to  affect  the  food  supply.  Large  scale 
drainage  w-ould  have  benefited  the  country  ultimately  but  it  would  not  have 
averted  the  famine  in  1846  and  1847. 

Amidst  the  horrors  of  deaths  by  starvation  in  the  winter  of  1846-7  the 
numbers  on  the  public  works  rose  to  734,792  by  Marcli  1847,  equivalent  to 
over  3,000,000  people  dependent  on  the  works.  The  price  of  food  continued 
to  increase  and  the  executive  realized  that  their  economic  theories  liad  failed. 
It  was  decided  to  close  down  the  employment  schemes  and  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  undertake  the  provision  of  daily  rations  to  the  destitute. 
Soup  kitchens  were  set  up  throughout  the  country  and  operated  by  local 
committees.  Deaths  by  starvation  declined  throughout  the  late  spring  and 
summer  and  rations  were  distributed  to  over  3,000,000  persons  daily  in  July, 
1847.  Fever,  however,  was  already  rampant  and  continued  to  take  heavy 
toll.  Peel  had  foreseen  the  danger  of  fever  in  1846  and  had  set  iq)  a Board 
of  Health  to  deal  with  it.  Russell,  on  entering  office,  allowed  it  to  lajise 
but  was  forced  to  reconstitute  it  in  Spring,  1847,  when  fever  already  had  a 
grip  of  the  pojrulation. 

Russell  issued  rations  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1847  purely  as  a 
temporary  measure  pending  amendment  of  the  poor  law.  Hitherto  assist- 
ance under  the  poor  law  commissioners  had  been  confined  to  inmates  of  the 
workhouses.  From  September,  1847,  onwards  a limited  form  of  home 

Freeman's  Journal,  22  Sept.,  1846;  N.L.I.,  MS.  3143,  Repeal  Association  papers. 
O’Connell  to  Ray,  17  Sept.,  1846. 

21  Commissariat  corresfondenre,  i.  97.  104,  106  (Pari,  paper  H.C.  1847.  li.). 
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assistaiice  was  allowed.  Probably  the  most  reprehensible  provision  of  the 
amending  act  was  the  infamous  ‘Gregory  (or  quarter-acre)  clause’  which 
disqualified  for  relief  the  holders  of  plots  one  rood  or  more  in  area.  Some 
people  in  the  succeeding  years  died  of  starvation  rather  than  surrender  their 
holdings  and  landlords  used  the  clause  as  a lever  for  clearing  their  estates. 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  in  studying  statistics  of  Irish  exports  and 
imports  of  food  during  the  famine  years  is  that  they  are  mainly  calculated 
from  January  to  December  and  not  from  harvest  to  harvest.  For  some 
periods  monthly  returns  of  exports  are  available  but  comparable  figures  for 
imports  were  not  published.  The  figures  of  exports  during  the  food  year 
1845  to  1846,  the  year  of  Peel’s  administration,  show  a high  export  rate  and 
it  appears  to  be  clear  that  there  was  food  enough  in  Ireland  to  feed  the 
people  as  the  corn  harvest  of  1845  was  a bumper  one  and  the  potato  failure 
had  not  been  complete.  The  statistics  for  the  two  calendar  years  1846  and 
1847  correct  many  false  impressions.  Food  was  exported,  it  is  true,  but 
this  was  somewhat  offset,  particularly  in  1847,  by  imports.  In  1846  slightly 
more  wheat  was  imported  than  was  exported  but  there  was  a larger  export 
than  import  of  flour.  The  bulk  of  the  export  was  of  oats  and  oatmeal,  and  a 
substantial  part  of  the  imports  was  Indian  corn  and  meal.  In  this  year  the 
exports  exceeded  the  imports  but  a great  part  of  the  exports  took  place  before 
the  harvest  of  1846  when  there  was  no  famine.  The  figures  for  1847  are 
more  striking  as  in  that  year  imports  of  wheat  were  more  than  four  times 
the  exports.  Imports  of  barley  were  also  far  in  excess  of  exports  and  oats 
and  oatmeal  alone  show  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports.  In  this  matter 
it  must  be  mentioned  that  more  wheat  and  flour  were  brought  in  than  oats 
or  oatmeal  taken  out  of  the  country.  Besides  this  almost  3,000,000  qrs.  of 
Indian  corn  and  1,000,000  cwts.  of  Indian  meal  were  imported. 

TABLE  B. 

Exports  and  Imports  of  grain,  meal  and  flour  from  and  to  Ireland  in  1846 
and  1847. 


1846 


1847 


Exports  Imports  Exports  Imports 


Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Indian  Corn 
Wheatmeal  or  Flour 
Barley  Meal  ... 
Oatmeal 
Indian  Meal 


Tons  Tons 

37,346  38,207 

18,571  7,308 

191,770  2,157 

— 113,069 

36,178  16,779 

— 583 

27,715  1,242 

— 8,375 


Tons  Tons 

24,749  100,401 

9,506  25,291 

98,624  9,530 

— 597,089 

10,549  71,127 

9 2,194 

16,527  3,046 

— 51,762 


Based  on  Parliamentary  Paper,  H.C.,  1849,  (588),  1.,  pp.  2-3. 
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Calendar  years  are,  however,  not  the  best  on  which  to  judge  this 
problem  so  an  effort  has  been  made  to  segregate  tlie  figures  for  a food  year. 
It  is  not  possible  to  get  them  for  a complete  year  but  they  are  available  for 
the  period  from  the  beginning  of  September,  1846,  to  the  end  of  June  of  1847. 


TABLE  C. 


Exports  and  Imports  of  grain  and  flour — 1 Sept.,  1846  to  1 July,  1847. 


Exports 

Imports 

Tons 

Tons 

Wheat 

18,169 

96,495 

Barley 

8,989 

24,698 

Oats 

102,938 

8,352 

Indian  Corn 

— 

391,505 

Wheatmeal  or  Flour 

12,743 

62,843 

Barleymeal 

— 

2,575 

Oatmeal 

7,814 

3,377 

Indian  Meal 

— 

37,935 

Baised  on  Parliamentary  Papers,  H.C. 

, 1847  (32)  (132)  (543),  lix 

and  (725)  Ivi. 

If  there  is  any  error  in  these  as  regards  the  whole  food  year  it  is  in  under- 
estimating imports  as  they  were  likely  to  continue  on  a large  scale  in  July 
and  August  while  exports  in  those  tw'o  months  would  have  been  negligible. 
This  year  1846  to  1847  was  the  great  famine  year.  During  it  occurred  most 
of  the  deaths  by  starvation  and  the  most  extreme  suffering  was  felt  through- 
out the  country  during  that  year.  Imports  of  wheat  and  flour  were  five 
times  greater  than  exports  and  about  three  times  as  much  barley  entered 
the  country  as  left  it.  Exports  of  oats  were  undoubtedly  substantial  but 
at  least  four  times  as  much  Indian  meal  entered  the  country.  The  wheat 
imports  alone  were  sufficient  to  offset  the  oats  exports.  John  Mitchel  once 
wrote 

“A  ship  sailing  into  any  Irish  port  with  a cargo  of  grain  during  this  year  of 
1847 — or  any  of  the  other  years  of  the  famine — was  sure  to  meet  six  ships 
sailing  out  with  a similar  cargo”. 25 

This  view  has  gained  currency  among  both  English  and  Irish  historians  but 
in  the  light  of  the  figures  available  it  does  not  stand  up  to  examination. 
Mitchel  based  his  conclusions  on  the  export  figures  for  the  year  1845,  which 
was  not  a famine  year,  and  on  the  agricultural  statistics  for  the  harvest  of 
1847.  Neither  are  acceptable  evidence  for  the  conditions  in  the  ci’ucial  year 
of  1846  to  1847.  They  are  not  even  average  years,  for  exports  in  1845  were 
much  higher  than  in  any  of  the  six  preceding  years  while  the  bumper  harvest 
of  1847  was  admitted  to  be  phenomenal.  The  corn  harvest  of  1846  was 
described  as  below  average.^® 

25  J.  Mitchel,  Afology  for  the  British  government  in  Ireland,  (1905),  p.  41. 

26  C.  E.  Trevelyan,  Irish  crisis,  p.  41. 
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The  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  of  grain  dispose  of  many  miscon- 
ceptions as  regards  the  food  position  in  Ireland  during  the  famine.  There 
was  undoubtedly  a shortage  of  food  and  there  is  no  truth  in  the  assertion  that 
the  country  produced  sufficient  to  feed  double  the  population.  The  statistics 
of  exports  of  livestock  do  not  alter  the  position  substantially.  The  total 
cattle  exported  in  1847  was  less  than  200,000  and  would  have  given  the 
destitute  but  1^  ounces  of  meat  each  daily  while  the  exports  of  pigs  and 
sheep  would  not  have  increased  that  to  2 ounces  daily. Even  these  cal- 
culations of  rations  per  head  raise  difficulties.  In  the  mid-nineteenth  cen- 
tui’y  an  all-embracing  rationing  scheme  such  as  was  introduced  in  the  war 
years  would  have  been  impossible.  State  control  and  state  organisation  has 
grown  to  an  extent  unthought  of  a century  ago  and  it  \vould  have  been 
impossible  to  introduce  a scheme  of  strict  rationing  which  would  have  ap- 
portioned two  ounces  of  meat  to  each  individ\ial. 

The  figures  show  that  the  solution  of  the  famine  problems  was  not  the 
simple  one  of  prohibiting  export  of  food.  There  was  a real  scarcity  to  be 
met  and  other  steps  should  have  been  taken.  Undoubtedly  a national 
government  in  Ireland  would  not  have  allowed  food  to  leave  the  country 
during  a period  of  crisis  and  it  is  certainly  anomalous  that  any  food  should 
have  been  allowed  to  leave  the  country  while  people  starved.  Peel  may  be 
exonerated  because  he  resorted  to  alternative  measures. 

O’Connell  had  seen  in  September,  1846,  the  necessity  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  policy  of  government  importation  though  he  realised  the 
difficulties  which  that  W'ould  entail  in  making  the  government  practically 
the  sole  food  importer.  The  prohibition  of  food  exports  in  the  Autumn  of 
1846  would  have  provided  sufficient  food  to  carry  the  population  over  the 
winter  and  would  have  allowed  time  for  imports  to  arrive.  Free  traders  in 
England,  however,  after  repealing  the  Corn  Laws  on  the  plea  of  making 
grain  and  flour  cheaper,  could  scarcely  have  weathered  the  political  storm 
which  would  have  arisen  through  cutting  off  their  main  source  of  supply. 

The  effects  of  prohibiting  exports  of  Irish  food  w'ould  have  had  far 
reaching  effects  on  the  economy  of  Ireland  at  the  time.  Many  problems  and 
difficulties  would  have  had  to  be  faced.  Would  the  labourer  on  his  paltry 
earnings  have  been  able  to  purchase  home  grown  produce?  Would  the 
tenant  farmers  have  had  to  sell  their  surplus  grain  at  a price  too  low  to 
pay  their  rents?  The  government  was  too  timid  and  faltering  to  meet  the 
problem  and  being  governed  from  Westminster  was  certainly  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  of  the  famine.  The  Nation,  in  November,  1845,  stated 
the  Irish  viewpoint : 

“If  the  expectation  of  scarcity  were  general — if  fears  were  entertained  of  famine 
in  England — no  measure  would  be  too  revolutionary  or  startling  for  adoption’’. 


27  Pari,  paper,  H.C.,  1849,  (588)  1.  p.  3. 
2«  Nation,  15  Nov.,  1845. 
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IRISH  FISHING  SPEARS 
By  Arthur  E.  J.  Went,  Metnber. 

The  spear  was  one  of  the  earliest  implements  to  supersede  the  use  of 
the  hands  for  the  capture  of  fish  and  Radcliffe  (1921)  in  his  book, 
Fishing  from  the  earliest  tunes,  gives  several  illustrations  of  represent- 
ations of  fish  spearing  from  early  times.  Primitive  man  must  have  been 
severely  handicapped  in  attempting  to  catch  fish  with  his  bare  hands  and 
the  number  of  species  which  were  available  for  capture  in  this  w'ay  must 
have  been  small.  The  adoption  by  man  of  the  spear  as  a means  of  taking- 
fish  must  have  increased  the  range  of  species  which  could  be  captured. 
Apart  from  Radcliffe’s  work,  there  is  little  information  on  the  early  history 
of  the  spear. 

Salmon  spearing  was  a favourite  sport  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain 
a century  or  so  ago.  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Guy  Manncring^  gives  a detailed 
account  of  a salmon  spearing  excursion  on  a Scottish  river,  and  in  many 
sporting  books  of  the  nineteenth  century  other  interesting  information  is 
available.  William  Scrope,”  for  example,  wu'iting  in  1843,  gave  an  account 
of  salmon  spearing  on  the  River  Tweed.  The  use  of  the  spear  for  the  capture 
of  salmon  in  Ireland  was,  of  course,  prohibited  at  an  early  date,'^  and  this 
fact,  coupled  with  the  dearth  of  literature  relating  to  Irish  fisheries  a century 
or  so  ago,  leaves  us  with  only  meagre  information  on  which  to  base  an 
account  of  the  use  of  these  spears  in  Ireland  in  former  days. 

The  author’s  interest  in  this  subject  was  first  aroused  when  compiling 
an  account  of  the  methods  of  fishing  adopted  down  the  centuries  in  the 
Galway  Fishery.  For  a period  of  three  centuries  salmon  were  taken  com- 
mercially by  means  of  casting  spears,  within  the  precincts  of  the  city  of 
Galway,  from  the  only  bridge  then  existing  over  the  River  Corrib.** 
A preliminary  search  in  the  country  around  Galway  showed  that  there  was 
a considerable  amount  of  material  available  for  study.  Gradually  the 
investigation  was  extended  to  other  parts  of  Ireland  and,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  a few  friends,  some  material  from  Northern  Irelaml  was  also 
examined.  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  N.  C.  Mitchel,  of  Portglenone,  Co.  Antrim, 
now  on  the  staff  of  University  College,  Ibadan,  Nigeria,  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  Banu  basin,  for  additional  material  given  in  the 
Appendix. 

A large  proportion  of  the  implements  figured  in  the  succeeding  pages 
have  been  acquired  by  the  National  IMuseum,  Dubliir,  which  can  now  claim 
to  possess  a really  representative  collection  of  Irish  fishing  spears.  Where 
a spear  head  is  preserved  in  the  National  Museum,  Dublin,  this  has  been 
indicated  in  the  captions  under  the  Figures.  Incidentally,  the  weight  of 

1  Border  Edition,  1842.  i.  p.  228  fol. 

2  Days  and  nights  of  salmon  fishing  in  the  Tweed,  1898,  p.  200  fol.  The  original 
edition  -wae  published  in  1843. 

3  Statute.  2 Geo.  I,  cap.  21;  see  also  page  110. 

^ Went,  1944  “The  Gal-way  Fishery”  Proc.  Poy.  Irish  Acad.  49,  C.  5.  pp.  200-204. 
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the  spear  head  has  been  indicated  in  as  many  cases  as  possible.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  as  well  to  state  that  the  following  account  of  Irish  fishing  spears 
relates,  in  the  main,  to  modern  spears.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that 
spears  were  used  even  in  the  not  so  distant  past  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  where  they  are  now  unknown.  Indeed,  within  the  past  thirty  to 
forty  years,  legitimate  spearing  for  eels  has  died  out  to  such  an  extent  that 
now  it  is  virtually  non-existent  in  Ireland,  except  in  the  basin  of  the  River 
Shannon,  and,  in  particular,  in  the  Westmeath  lakes. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Fishing  spears  can  be  divided  into  the  following  two  major  gi’oups, 
depending  on  the  method  of  operation  of  the  implement. 

1.  Casting  Spears.  These  spears  are  cast  from  the  operator  in  such  a 
way  as  to  impale  the  fish  on  the  barbs,  a rope  of  suitable  length  and  texture 
being  used  to  recover  the  spear  and  the  impaled  fish.  This  type  of  spear 
is  not  now  used  to  any  extent  in  Ireland,  although  one  very  fine  modern 
spear  was  brought  to  my  notice.  Harpoons  may  be  conveniently  considered 
under  this  heading  since  the  term  “ harpoon  ” is  used  when  the  size  of  the 
animal  or  fish  sought  is  large  in  comparison  to  the  size  of  instrument  used 
for  its  capture. 

2.  Thrusting  or  Grounding  Spears.  These  spears  are  used,  without 
leaving  the  operator’s  hand,  by  being  thrust  into  the  body  of  a fish  or  by 
forcing  the  fish  into  a cleft  in  the  spear.  The  alternative  name  was  suggested 
from  the  habit  of  impaling  a fish  on  the  spear  and  retaining  it  by  forcing 
the  spear  down  on  to  the  bottom  until  such  time  as  the  operator  could  throw 
the  fish  on  to  the  bank.  Most  of  the  spears  at  present  in  use  in  Ireland 
belong  to  this  group. 

CASTING  SPEARS. 

The  Galway  fishing  spears  were  probably  the  finest  examples  of  casting 
spears  used  in  Ireland.  A full  description  of  these  spears  has  already  been 
given.  To  recapitulate;  In  the  year  1538  one  Roger  Challoner  was  given 
license  to  use  casting  siiears®,  and  nine  years  later  Thomas  FitzSymon  was 
granted  “ two  moieties  of  the  casting  spear  of  the  bridge.”®  The  bridge  in 
question  was  the  first  over  the  River  Corrib,  erected  in  1442.  Several  repre- 
sentations of  salmon  spearing  operations  at  Galway  exist  and  these  are 
reproduced  in  Fig.  1.'^  Despite  the  fact  that  the  use  of  spears  for  the  capture 
of  salmon  was  prohibited  under  a penalty  of  20  shillings  by  an  Act  passed 
m 1714  (2  Geo.  I,  cap.  21),  higher  penalties  being  imposed  by  several  later 
Acts,  spearing  of  salmon  quite  openly  from  the  bridge  at  Galway  persisted 
until  the  year  1844.® 

Until  the  advent  of  cheap  mineral  oil,  the  basking  shark  (Cetorhinus 
maximus),  localh^  called  sun-fish,  was  pursued  along  the  west  coast  of 

~ 5 (^iTpaf.  I re.,  Hen.  VIII-Eliz.  p.  101. 

6 Fiant  I Edw.  VI.  No.  129,  P.R.l.  rep.  D.K.  viii.  40. 

I From  Went,  1944,  Op.  cit.  p.  203. 

» Boderic  O’Flaherty  .1  Chorographical  description  of  iV est  or  [ar-Connaught.  Ed. 
•J.  Hardiman,  Irish  Arch.  Soc.,  Dublin.  1844. 
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A. 

ilarpooiiiiiij  the  sharl;.  (From  WaJloi)  Brahaznn'ft  Dee]! 

Sea  and  Coast  Fislieries  of  Ireland,  1848). 


B. 

SpeariiKj  ■'iCilmoii  icifh  the  aid  of  a torch.  (From  Wdliam  Scope’s 
Days  and  Nights  of  Salmon  Fishing  in  the  Tweed,  first  published 
in  1843). 


Fig.  1.  Spearing  from  the  bridge  at  Galway  {From  Went  1944  “The  Galway 
Fishery’’  Proc.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.,  49.  C.5).  A. — Man  ivith  trident  spear 
{copied  from  John  Speed’s  niap  of  Galway,  1610).  B. — Man  using  trident 
spear  from  the  Great  Bridge  {copied  from  Barnaby  Goodie’s  map  (1583)  in 
the  Irish  State  Papers,  Public  Record  Office,  London).  C. — Men  spearing 
salmon  from  the  Great  Bridge  {based  on  ihe  pictorial  map  of  Galway  (1851) 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin).  D. — Casting  spear  as  used  at  Galway  {as  re- 
constructed from  various  sources). 

[Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy]. 
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Ireland  for  the  oil  contained  in  its  large  liver.  Wallop  Brabazon  writing  in 
1847,  in  a now  somewhat  rare  work,  gives  a description  of  the  fishing  and 
the  type  of  harpoon  used  for  capturing  these  fish.®  This  harpoon,  illustrated 
in  Fig.  2 a and  b,  was  cast  from  the  hand  (see  Plate  XIX,  A),  and  when  it 
entered  the  flesh  of  the  fish  a ring  disengaged  a barb  Avhich  turned  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  shaft,  thus  preventing  its  removal. 

b 

/ 

5=1 

A. 


Fig.  2.  A. — Details  of  the  hashing  shark  harpoon,  (a)  Barb  which  springs 
out  on  removal  of  the  ring,  (b) — Ring  which  slides  on  harpoon  head,  (c) — • 
Line  attached  to  harpoon  head,  (d) — Shaft  of  harpoon.  B. — Harpoon  ready 
for  action  with  barb  secured  by  ring. 

The  only  modern  casting  spear  which  came  to  light  during  these  investig- 
ations was  obtained  from  Wexford.  This  spear,  with  a light  handle  five  feet 
long  was  cast  from  the  hand  from  the  piers  of  the  wooden  bridge  across  the 
Slaney  above  Wexford.  The  spear  Avas  used  for  the  capture  of  fish  like  bass 
and  mullet  and  was  recovered  by  means  of  a light  line.  The  prongs  of  the 
spear  were  kept  sharp  and,  as  it  Avas  too  light,  it  was  Aveighted  by  means  of 
lead,  indicated  by  the  dotted  structure  in  Fig.  3 d. 

THRUSTING  OR  GROUNDING  SPEARS. 

Many  improvised  implements  are  used  as  thrusting  spears.  Pitchforks, 
garden  forks,  straightened  fish  hooks  attached  to  a handle,  have  all  been 
used  from  time  to  time.  Despite  this,  many  specially  designed  spears  have 
been  made  and  used  for  this  purpose.  The  type  depends  almost  entirely  on 
the  species  of  fish  sought.  Three  main  groups  of  fish  are  involved,  namely 
marine  fish,  usually  flat  fish,  eels  and  salmon. 

Spears  for  Marine  Fish.  In  days  gone  by,  spearing  of  marine  fish, 
particularly  flat  fish,  in  shallow  waters  of  estuaries  and  bays  was  regularly 
practised.  Large  fish  hooks  carefully  straightened  attached  to  a suitable 
stick  or  handle  were  probably  the  most  frequent  type  of  “ spear  ” used. 

9 Wallop  Brabazon  The  deep  sea  and  coast  fisheries  of  Irelmnl,  1848,  pp.  48-52. 


Fig.  3.  A. — Spear  used  for  the  capture  of  flat  fish  in  the  estuarij  of  the 
river  Oivenea,  Co.  Donegal.  B. — Eel  spear  from  Lisburn,  Co.  Antrim.  [Re- 
produced from  E.  E.  Evan’s  Irish  Heritage,  1942,  by  hind  permission).  C. — 
Eel  spear,  Lough  Key,  Co.  Roscommon.  D. — Casting  spear,  Wexford. 
E.~Eel  spear,  Drogheda /Navan  Canal,  Ardmulchan , Co.  Meath.  F. — Eel 
spear,  Ballynacarriga,  Co.  Westmeath . G. — Eel  spear,  Ballinalacl,',  Co. 

Westmeath . H. — Eel  spear.  Lough  Owel,  Co.  Westmeath , in  possession  of 
Mr.  Daniel  Mullally,  Mullingar.  (All  except  B and  H are  preserved  in  the 
National  Museum,  Dublin). 
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I saw  this  type  used  oir  the  shallow  sandy  shore  near  Dunfanaghy,  Co. 
Donegal,  four  or  five  years  ago.  Properly  fashioned  fish  spears  for  this 
purpose  are,  however,  made  locally.  They  are  all  “ transfixing”  spears. 
Only  a single  example  came  to  light  in  this  investigation.  This  was  a small 
spear  head,  weighing  only  5|-  ounces,  from  the  estuary  of  the  River  Owenea, 
Co.  Donegal  (Fig.  3 a).  This  spear  can  be  used  either  from  a boat  or  on  foot 
at  low  tide  for  flat  fish,  flounders,  plaice,  dabs,  etc.,  which  frequent  shallow 
waters.  The  spear  originally  had  two  barbs,  but  one  is  now  missing.  All 
such  spears  do  not  have  barbs,  although  those  with  barbs  are  obviously  more 
efficient.  In  consequence,  recent  specimens,  according  to  local  information, 
all  have  barbs. 

Eel  Spears.  These  generally  fall  into  two  classes,  namely,  transfixing 
spears  and  a second  type  in  which  the  eel  is  jammed  between  the  tines. 
Transfixing  spears  are  at  present  located  in  two  areas  of  Ireland — ^Co.  West- 
meath and  Wexford  Harbour. 

In  Westmeath  the  transfixing  spears  are  also  known  as  rock  or  sun-spears 
because  they  are  used  on  rocky  or  hard  bottoms  in  bright  sunny  weather 
when  the  eel  can  be  seen  readily  and  stalked.  Long  ash  handles  are  attached 
to  the  spear-head  in  a variety  of  ways.  Unfortunately,  the  old  primitive  type 
of  spear  has  been  superseded  by  instruments  made  in  the  engineering  work- 
shop rather  than  by  the  blacksmith.  Two  old  type  eel  spears  are  in  the 
collections  of  the  National  Museum,  Dublin.  The  end  of  the  long  handle  fits 
into  a long  socket  (Fig.  4 F),  whereas  in  the  case  of  another  lighter  spear- 
head the  handle  is  inserted  into  a short  socket.  (Fig.  4 D).  A number  of 
other  spears  of  this  type,  but  more  modern,  were  noted.  These  all  had  special 
screw  threads  which  fitted  into  a screwed  socket  attached  to  the  handle 
(Fig.  3 H and  Fig.  4 A-C  and  E).  Two  of  these  spears  had  pointed  teeth 
alternating  between  the  main  prongs,  thus  increasing  the  chance  of  capturing 
an  eel  (Fig.  3 H and  Fig.  4 B).  Generally  these  intermediate  teeth  were 
merely  pointed  structures,  but  a similar  effect  could  be  obtained  with  alter- 
nating long  and  short  barbed  prongs  (Fig.  4 D).  The  handles  of  the  rock  or 
sun-spear  may  be  up  to  20  feet  long,  sometimes  made  in  two  parts. 

A number  of  rock  or  sun-spears,  found  in  the  Strokestown  Crannog,  Co. 
Roscommon,  which,  although  it  cannot  be  accurately  dated,  certainly  yielded 
other  articles  of  the  early  Christian  period,  are  preserved  in  the  National 
Museum,  Dublin.  Apart  from  the  mode  of  manufacture,  the  similarity  of 
these  old  spears  to  their  modern  counterparts  can  be  seen  from  Plate  XX,  a-c. 

0 ’Curry, referring  to  this  type  of  instrument,  stated  that  they  were 
used  for  military  purposes.  Such  spears  are  patently  of  little  value  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  The  intention  of  the  soldier  is  to  wound  or  kill  his  adversary 
and  withdraw  his  spear  in  order  to  be  ready  for  another  opponent.  Barbed 
prongs  would  prevent  such  a ready  removal  from  the  flesh  of  the  wounded 
person. 

Sun-spears  are  used  in  the  following  way.  On  a fine,  calm,  sunny  day  a 

10  E.  O’Curry  On  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Irish,  1873,  i.  ccccxlvii- 
ccccxlviii 


Fig.  4.  Eel  Spears.  A. — Lough  Owel,  formerhj  in  possession  of  Joseph 

Daly,  Portnashangan,  Multyfarnham,  Co.  Westoneath.  B. — Lough  Oivel. 
Used  by  the  late  Michael  Weir,  Tullaghan,  Co.  West)neath  in  1880.  Said 
by  his  son,  the  late  Hugh  Weir,  to  have  been  made  by  a local  blacksmith . 
James  Coleman,  Cullion,  Mullingar,  Co.  Westmeath.  C. — Lough  Owel.  Used 
by  P.  Gaynor,  Gulleenmore , Mullingar.  .4  fairly  modern  spear  made  by  a 
good  craftsman,  the  barbs  being  kept  razor-sharp.  D. — Lough  Ennell.  E. — 
Lough  Ennell.  F. — River  Inny,  Ballymahon,  Co.  Westmeath.  G. — Lough 
Sheelin,  Mountnugent,  Oldcastle,  Co.  Meath.  H.  and  I. — Lough  Sheelin. 
Finea,  Streete,  Co.  Westmeath.  (All  except  B and  C are  preserved  in  the 
National  Museum,  Dublin). 
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lisherman  leans  over  the  bow  or  stern  of  a suitable  craft  on  the  lake  and, 
with  the  head  of  the  spear  almost  on  the  bottom,  propels  the  boat  slowly 
through  the  water.  With  the  clear  water  of  the  lakes  of  Westmeath  eels 
can  be  seen  easily  in  15-20  feet  of  water.  When  sighted  the  boat  is  slowly 
propelled  towards  the  eel  which  is  then  transfixed  on  the  barbs.  Eels  captured 
in  this  way  were  damaged,  but,  despite  this,  in  days  gone  by  the  method 
was  used  extensively  in  County  \\'estnieath.  In  recent  years  it  has,  however, 
almost  completely  died  out. 

An  account  of  sun-spearing  in  ^^■estmeath,  by  a resident  of  Ballyna- 
carriga,  in  Co.  Westmeath,  a Dr.  Edward  N.  Murta,  was  published  in  the 
> ear  1865ih  He  gave  a description  of  the  spear  used,  which  agrees  with 
that  of  several  specimens  of  sun  spears  I have  seen  myself  in  recent  years. 

The  sole  remaining  locality  where  “ transfixing  ” spears  are  used  for 
eels  is  Wexford  Harbour,  in  which  conditions  are  much  different  from  those 
2jrevailing  in  the  Westmeath  lakes.  In  consequence,  a special  form  of  spear 
is  used.  On  the  south  side  of  Wexford  Harbour  large  tracts  of  slob-land 
exist  which  various  companies  have  attempted  from  time  to  time  to  reclaim, 
without  success.  Many  different  species  of  wild  fowl  frequent  these  slob- 
lands  and  large  numbers  of  yellow  eels  feed  there.  From  the  townland  of 
Burrow,  which  forms  a narrow  peninsula  on  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Wexford  Harbour,  a group  of  fishermen  for  very  many  years  have  supple- 
mented their  income  by  eel  fishing. 

Although  between  the  two  World  Wars  the  low  price  of  eels  rendered 
the  fishing  unremunerative,  fishing  has  again  been  resumed.  Fishing  can  only 
be  carried  on  from  about  half  ebb,  when  the  muddy  strands  are  completely 
uncovered  or  are  only  covered  with  2 feet  or  so  of  water.  The  fishermen  either 
walk  out  over  the  strands,  if  the  water  does  not  exceed  2 or  3 inches  deep, 
or  use  a flat-bottomed  fowling  punt.  The  mud  strands  are  exceedingly  soft, 
and  to  prevent  the  men’s  feet  from  sinking  into  it,  large  wooden  boards, 
called  “ scooches  ” are  attached  to  the  feet,  progress  being  made  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  a skier. 

The  hoards  or  “ scooches  ” are  about  3 feet  long,  9 inch  wide  and  1 inch 
thick.  The  front  end  is  turned  up  slightly  (Fig.  5 B)  in  order  to  facilitate 
movement  over  the  mud.  Generally  scooches  are  cut  out  of  a solid  piece 
of  timber,  a laborious  and  wasteful  process.  A photograph  of  the  writer 
\vearing  a pair  of  scooches  is  given  in  Plate  XXI. 

Yellow  eels,  when  not  actively  feeding,  lie  completely  covered,  but  their 
presence  can  be  detected  by  a peculiar  mark  left  on  the  surface  of  the  mud. 
On  seeing  this,  the  fisherman  drives  a spear  into  the  mud  and  the  eel, 
impaled  on  the  barbed  prong,  is  brought  out  and  placed  in  a hag  earned 
over  the  fisherman’s  shoulder.  This  spear  is  unlike  anything  used  elsewhere 
in  Ireland  for  this  purpose. 

The  hand-spear  is  usually  about  27  inches  long,  with  a T-handle  (Fig. 

5 C).  Two  outer  prongs,  made  of  ^-inch  mild  steel  rod,  form  the  two  arms 
of  a U,  the  outer  and  upper  parts  being  hammered  flat  and  splayed  outwards. 

11  Autochton  “Sunspearing”  The  Fisherman's  Marjazine  and  Review  1865,  ii.  244-256. 
See  also  Fishing  Gossip,  1868,  pp.  120-143. 
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A and  B. — BiiitHpeiira  from  the  Sfrokeftfoirn  Civiiuihjfi.  ('. — Suii-Hpcar  from 

the  B.  liitup  Co.  Westmeath . D. — M ud-spear  from  Tiiam,  i'o.  Galway. 
E. — Tine  of  Mud-spear  from  Lagore  Craiiuug.  F. — Salman  spear  from 
S trokestoivn  Crainuuj. 
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The  Author  iceariiuj  a pair  of  Wexford  Harbour 
Scooches. 
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Fig.  5.  Implements  used  in  the  Wexford  Harbour  Eel  Fishery.  (Specimens 
are  preserved  in  Natio)ial  Museum,  Dublin). 


Between  these  two  prongs  a single  bai'bed  prong,  made  by  straightening  a 
large  fish  hook,  completes  the  spear.  By  means  of  twine  the  three  prongs 
are  bound  to  a wooden  handle,  about  1^-inch  in  diameter,  in  such  a manner 
that  a certain  amount  of  lateral  play  is  left  in  the  centre  prong.  The  mode 
of  construction  of  the  spear-head  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  6.  It  might  be  noted 

H 
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Fig.  6.  Sketches  showing  the  mode  of  construction  of  the  Wexford  eel  spear. 
A and  B. — Front  and  side  vieivs  of  one  type  of  spear.  C. — Spear  with  twine 
removed.  D. — Section  of  spear  with  twine  removed  along  line  a-b  in  C. 

E and  F. — Front  and  side  views  of  another  type  of  spear.  G. — Spear  with 
twine  removed.  H. — Cross  section  of  spear  along  line  c-d  in  A. 
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that  there  are  two  methods  of  fashioning  a spear-head  of  this  type,  each 
method  being  illustrated  in  Fig.  6.  When  the  spear  is  thrust  into  the  mud 
the  outer  prongs  guide  the  eel  on  to  the  centre  barb,  where  it  is  impaled. 

When  the  strands  are  not  uncovered,  a flat-hottomed  fowling  punt  is  used 
for  fishing.  In  this  case  the  fisherman  lies  in  the  bow  of  the  punt  with  a 
spear  in  each  hand,  using  these  to  propel  the  boat  through  the  water,  which- 
ever spear  is  most  convenient  being  used  to  capture  the  eel.  Boat  spears 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  punt  have  longer  handles  than  those  used  with 
the  scooches,  being  about  54  inches  long.  (Fig.  5 A). 

The  two  preceding  methods  have  a decided  disadvantage  in  that  the  fish 
was  always  more  or  less  damaged.  A second  group  of  eel  spears  do  not. 
however,  possess  this  disadvantage,  as  they  are  designed  to  do  the  minimum 
amount  of  damage  to  the  fish.  In  Westmeath  these  spears  are  appropriately 
called  mud-spears,  as  they  are  used  for  fishing  in  muddy  places.  Eel  spearing 
being  legal,  the  blacksmith  can  devote  his  talents  to  produce  a fine  article. 
In  consequence,  many  specimens  of  mud  spear  are  fine  examples  of  the 
blacksmith’s  art.  In  general,  the  form  of  this  type  of  spear  varies  from 
district  to  district,  but  it  is  possible  to  recognise  in  many  areas  what  may  be 
described  as  the  local  type.  One  cannot,  however,  reduce  the  Irish  examples 
to  a limited  number  of  groups  as  Green^^  done  in  the  case  of  English 
spears  of  this  type.  Various  spears  of  this  type  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  3-4,  7-9. 

A series  of  mud  spears  from  the  eastern  side  of  Lough  Corrib  (Fig.  7 B-J) 
illustrate  the  variation  possible  in  a district.  Eight  out  of  nine  of  these 
examples  belong  to  the  local  traditional  type,  the  remaining  example  being 
an  alien  type  based  on  a standardised  factory-made  article,  similar  to  another 
example  from  the  Drogheda/Navan  canal  (Fig.  3 E).  Excluding  the  factory- 
made  article,  one  of  these  spears  was  made  of  sheet  metal  (Fig.  7 F),  one 
was  fashioned  from  an  old  spade  (Fig.  7 E),  and  the  remaining  six  spears 
were  all  made  in  the  same  way.  Two  outer  tines,  either  in  the  form  of  a 
U or  separately,  are  welded  on  to  the  centre  tine.  Similar  spears  to  those 
from  the  Corrib  area  have  been  recorded  from  other  areas,  namely,  Lough 
Sheelin  (Fig.  4 H),  the  R.  Inny  (Fig.  7 A),  Lough  Ree  (Fig.  8 D),  Lough 
Inchiquin  (Fig.  8 F-H),  Ballaghderreen,  Co.  Roscommon  (Fig.  9 G)  and  Co. 
Dublin  (Fig.  9 H).  It  will  be  noted  that  none  of  these  spears  had  supports 
rivetted  to  the  three  tines.  They  were,  in  fact,  all  made  of  substantial 
material  and  did  not  require  such  strengthening  supports. 

Similar  spears  but  with  tines  numbering  from  four  to  five  have  been  noted 
from  Lough  Key  (Fig.  3 C),  Lough  Sheelin  (Fig.  4 I)  and  River  Barrow 
(Fig.  9 E and  G).  IMany  fishermen  using  this  type  of  spear  insist  on  the 
necessity  for  a circular  aperture  at  the  bottom  of  the  gap  between  adjacent 
tines  as  in  Fig.  3 C,  Fig.  7 A and  Fig.  9 G.  The  raison  d’etre  for  this 
aperture,  according  to  some  authorities,  is  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the 
eels  from  the  spear.  When  trapped  the  eel  is  drawn  back  to  the  aperture, 
through  which  it  can  be  removed  without  difficulty.  All  examples  are  not 
provided  with  an  aperture  at  the  base  of  adjacent  tines,  so  that  it  was  not 
always  considered  an  absolute  necessity. 

12  Charles  Green.  1948  “Eel  speai’s”  Antiquity.  No.  85.  pp.  13-20. 
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.Fig  7 Eel  Spears.  A. — River  Innij,  Ballijmahon,  Co.  Westmeath.  B. 
Cross  River,  Gonq,  Co.  Mayo.  C.--Tuam,  Co.  Galway.  A spear  made  by  an 
unsMled  person.  D .^Bermingham  Demesne,  Tuam,  Co.  Galway.  E.— 
Claregalway,  Co.  Galway.  Used  in  hog  holes  around  Claregalway  and  on  the 
fields  neighbouring  on  the  river  after  floods  have  subsided.  Made  from  old 
spade.  F. — Lough  Corrib,  Annaghdown , Co.  Galway.  G. — Kilroe  River, 
Kilroe,  Headford,  Co.  Galway.  H.—Peah  River,  tributary  of  Nanny  River, 
Tuam,  Co.  Galway.  Probably  late  19th  century.  I.— Tuam,  Go.  Galway. 
Spear  formerly  belonging  to  Thomas  Donnellan,  Bishop  Street,  Tuam,  made 
by  Michael  Burke,  Whitesmith,  Tuam.  Not  typical  of  the  district.  J.— Rivers 
flowing  into  Lough  Corrib,  Claregalway,  Co.  Galway.  Spear  with  handle  12 
feet  long.  {All  preserved  in  the  National  Museum,  Dublin). 


Clare,  handle  8-9  feet  long.  B. — Lough  Derg.  Made  by  Stephen  Kennedy, 
blacksmith,  Puckaun,  Co.  Tipperary,  in  the  year  1843  and  bears  the  letters 
8.K  at  base  of  one  tine.  C. — Lough  Derg,  Mountshannon,  Co.  Clare.  D. — ■ 
Lough  Bee,  Athlone.  E. — Lough  Derg,  Portumna,  Co.  Galway.  Made  from 
a single  piece  of  metal.  F.  G.  and  H. — Lough  Inchiquin,  Corofin,  Go.  Clare. 

(All  preserved  in  the  National  Museum,  Dublin). 
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When  the  tines  of  the  spear  are  made  from  thinner  metal  the  tines  were 
frequently  supported  by  cross  pieces,  either  one  support  as  in  Fig.  3 F or  by 
one  support  on  each  side  as  in  Fig.  3 B and  G and  Fig.  8 A-C.  Whereas  most 
of  the  mud  spears  were  fashioned  by  professional  blacksmiths,  some  crude 
spears  were  made  by  inexperienced  workmen.  On  the  Grand  Canal  most  of 
the  barges  used  to  carry  eel  spears,  by  means  of  which,  it  is  said,  frequently 
more  than  eels  were  taken.  These  spears  were  all  made  from  flat  pieces  of 
iron  roughly  and  crudely  cut  into  shape  (Fig.  9 A-C).  These  heads  were 
attached  by  bolts  to  their  very  long  and  clumsy  handles. 

The  antecedents  of  one  spear  might  be  mentioned.  A spear  (Fig.  8 B) 
obtained  from  a resident  at  Dromineer  was  made  in  1843  by  one  Stephen 
Kennedy,  a blacksmith  of  Puckaun,  Co.  Tipperary,  and  it  bears  the  initials 
S.  K.  on  one  of  the  tines.  A second  fine  spear  from  the  opposite  side  of 
Lough  Derg  was  also  of  some  considerable  age,  having  been  in  one  family 
for  many  years. 

Toothing  ” of  the  tines  differs  from  spear  to  spear.  In  most  examples 
the  toothing  is  done  on  no  regular  plan,  but  in  some  of  the  better  specimens 
a certain  amount  of  symmetry  was  achieved.  The  usual  method  of  preparing 
the  “ toothing  ” was  to  make  oblique  marks  with  a chisel  when  the  iron 
is  red-hot.  Occasionally  actual  metal  was  removed  by  two  blows  from  the 
chisel  to  form  a deeper  tooth.  Sometimes  the  “ toothing  ” was  on  the  same 
side  of  each  tine  as  in  the  Corrib  spears  illustrated  in  Fig.  7 B-H  or,  as  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  on  alternate  sides  of  adjacent  tines  (Fig.  3 B,  Fig. 
4 H and  Fig''.  8 C and  H). 

With  the  exception  of  the  Grand  Canal  spears  (Fig.  9 A-C)  and  the  Co. 
Dublin  spear  (Fig.  9 H),  only  one  form  of  attachment  was  used,  namely  a 
socket  into  which  the  handle  fitted.  The  length  of  the  handle  varied  from 
the  spear  to  spear.  The  Grand  Canal  spears  (Fig.  9 A-C)  being  used  from 
the  decks  of  canal  barges  had  heavy  clumsy  handles  up  to  15  feet  long  and 
3 inches  square.  The  bargees,  in  fact,  adapted  one  of  the  poles  used  during 
their  regular  business  for  other  purposes.  Other  spears  had  handles  of  a 
suitable  length,  depending  on  the  depth  of  water  to  be  fished. 

As  the  name  “ mud-spear  ” implies,  this  type  of  spear  was  used  for 
fishing  eels  on  muddy  bottoms.  Eels  lie  in  the  mud  on  the  bottom  of  the 
river  or  lake  and,  therefore,  the  mud  spear  is  used  for  blind  fishing.  The 
fisherman  prods  the  mud  and  if  an  eel  is  present  it  may  get  jammed  between 
the  tines.  Occasionally  during  floods  in  some  localities  eels  may  leave  the 
main  river  and  when  the  flood  subsides  they  may  be  taken  by  this  form  of 
spear  iir  the  mud  deposited  on  fields  adjacent  to  the  river  bank. 

Few  references  to  this  form  of  eel  spearing  occur  in  the  literature. 
O’Gormani^  in  his  well-known  angling  book  refers  to  the  capture  of  eels  by 
this  method  in  County  Clare.  He  states: 

There  is  another  disgraceful  and  cruel  practice  resorted  on  the  lakes 
and  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  killing  eels  in  summer,  when  they  are  un- 
doubtedly out  of  season,  piking  with  long  spears,  then  dragging  them 
through  the  teeth  of  the  spear,  and  string  them  on  a large  cord  half  alive. 


13  O’Gorman.  1845  The,  practice  of  angling,  parti cuhirlg  ag  regards  Ireland,  ii.  163-4. 
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Fig,  9.  Eel  Spears.  A,  B and  C. — Grand  Canal.  D and  G. — River  Barrow, 
Carlow.  E. — River  Barrow,  New  Ross,  Co.  Wexford.  F. — Ballaghderreen, 
Co.  Roscommon.  H. — Co.  Dublin,  exact  locality  not  l;nown.  (All  preserved 
in  the  National  Museum,  Dublin). 
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This  custom,  if  permitted  at  all,  should  be  only  tolerated  in  bog  holes, 
:i  but  not  in  any  lake  or  river,  as  it  scares  away  the  fish,  and  often  destroys 

; them. 

Apart  from  a single  tine  from  the  Lagore  crannog,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  great  antiquity  of  this  type  of  eel  spear,  which  obviously  must  have 
had  a long  ancestry.  The  tine  from  the  Lagore  Crannog, which  dates  from 
the  period  500-1000  a.d.,  is  similar  to  those  of  modern  spears,  as  will  be 
seen  in  Plate  XX,  d and  e.  The  distribution  of  the  different  types  of  eel 
spears  has  been  indicated  in  Fig.  10. 


Fig.  10.  Sketch  yna-p  of  Ireland  showing  distribution  of 
various  Ujpes  of  eel  spears. 


Salmon  Spears.  Unlike  spears  for  eels,  those  for  salmon  are  illegal  in 
this  country,  and,  therefore,  their  manufacture  must  be  carried  on 
clandestinely.  In  consequence,  the  talents  of  the  local  blacksmith  are  not 
always  utilised  to  the  full  extent  and  many  examples  which  are  illustrated 


See  Hugh  Hencken  1950,  “Lagore  Crannog”  Proc.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.  53  C.I. 
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in  this  paper  are  clumsy  to  an  extreme.  Before  describing  the  spears  them- 
selves, it  would  perhaps  be  as  well  to  say  something  about  the  legal  position 
and  the  development  of  the  law  relating  to  the  use  of  spear  for  the  capture 
of  salmon. 

In  the  reign  of  George  I an  Act  was  passed^®  making  it  an 
offence  for  any  person  from  the  24th  June,  1716,  to  “ make,  have 
or  keep,  any  lister  or  spear  for  killing  salmon  or  make  use  of  any  light 
upon  any  freshwater  river.”  Any  person  without  warrant  Avas  empowered  to 
seize  the  spears  and  bring  them  and  the  offenders  to  a justice  of  the  peace. 
The  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  so  inflicted  was  to  be  paid  to  tlie  informer. 

Subsequently  the  penalty  was  increased  on  several  occasions,  and  in  an 
Act  passed  on  10  August,  1842, the  penalty  was  fixed  at  not  exceeding- 
ten  pounds.  Subsequently  in  1850^^  another  Act  exempted  the  eel  spear  from 
the  prohibition,  the  penalty  being  the  same.  The  most  recent  legislation^* 
has  continued  the  prohibition  on  the  capture  of  salmon  and  trout  and  all 
other  fish,  except  eels. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  spear  for  the  capture  of 
salmon  is  a question  which  might  be  asked.  Salmon,  especially  near  or  at 
spawning  time,  can  be  readily  taken  if  a strong  light  is  used  to  attract  them. 
The  method  is  well  illustrated  by  Scrope^®  (see  Plate  XIX  B).  The  picture  was 
by  one  William  Simson.  A torch,  originally  made  from  dried  bog  fir  or  some 
other  suitable  material,  was  used  to  illuminate  the  water.  With  the  advent 
of  mineral  oils,  a sod  of  turf  (peat)  soaked  in  paraffin  oil  Avas  used  instead 
of  the  torch  and,  in  more  recent  times,  the  electric  torch  has  been  adopted 
as  the  source  of  light.  The  light,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  held  over  the  head 
and  the  operato'.,  there  may  be  more  than  one  man  present,  either  on  the 
bank  or  in  the  water,  can  readilv  spear  the  salmon  Avhich  are  attracted  by 
the  light.  Seldom  in  this  country  are  the  operations  carried  out  from  a boat, 
as  was  apparently  done  on  the  Tweed.  The  danger  in  this  practice  is  the  ease 
in  which  breeding  fish  can  be  destroyed,  thus  preventing  them  from  con- 
tributing to  the  future  stocks  of  fish  in  a river.  In  some  localities  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  daytime  spearing.  This  is  a more  skilled  operation  than 
spearing  in  conjunction  with  a light.  A beautiful  stamp  of  Fiji  issued  in  1938 
(black  and  yellow  of  1/-  value)  illustrates  a man  up  to  his  Avaist  in  Avater 
with  a light  in  one  hand  and  a spear  in  the  other.  Fishing  with  a light  and  a 
spear  is,  therefore,  widespread. 

So  much  for  the  method  of  fishing,  now  for  the  spear-heads  themselves. 
The  trident  is  perhaps  the  commonest  form  of  spear-head,  although 
implements  Avith  up  to  eight  prongs  or  tines  have  been  recorded.  In  general 
the  spear  used  at  night  is,  Avith  few  exceptions,  not  a large  implement.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  almost  any  old  farm  or  garden  implement  may  be  used 
as  an  improvised  spear.  It  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  establish  Avhat  in  most 

15  2 George  I.  Cap.  21. 

16  5 and  6 Viet.  Cap.  106.  Section  78. 

17  13  and  14  Viet.  Cap.  88.  Section  40. 

18  Section  23  of  the  Fisheries  Act,  1939. 

19  William  Scrope  op.  cit.  1898  opposite  page  252. 
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Fig.  11.  Sahnon  Spears.  A,  C and  I) — River  Suir.  Localities  unknown. 
B. — -River  Mahon,  Kibnacthomas , Co.  Waterford.  E. — River  Corrib.  Made 
from  old  fork  about  45  years  old.  (All  preserved  in  the  National  Museum, 
Dublin). 

districts  is  the  “ native  ” type  of  spear,  although  in  certain  areas  the  mode 
of  manufacture  is  distinctive  and  found  nowhere  else  in  Ireland. 

The  variation  in  any  one  area  is  Avell  illustrated  in  the  collection  from  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Mulcaire  River  (Figs.  12  and  13  A-E).  Most  of  these 
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were  made  from  old  forks,  the  ends  of  the  prongs  being  transformed  into 
barbs  (Fig.  12  H,  J and  0 and  Fig.  IB  A-E).  One  spear  head  weighing  2-^  lbs. 
was  especially  made  from  good  metal,  two  prongs  being  welded  on  the  main 
part  of  the  spear  head.  Three  spear  heads  (Fig.  12  A-B  and  I)  were  fashioned 
from  flat  pieces  of  metal.  Methods  of  attachment  vary  very  much.  The 
commonest  is  similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary  file.  A tang  is  forced  into  a hole 


Fig.  12.  SaJmoii  spears  from  the  River  Mulcaire  and  its  tributaries.  {All 
preserved  in  the  National  Museum,  Dublin). 
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in  the  handle,  the  end  of  which  was  prevented  from  splitting  by  means  of  a 
ferrule  (Fig.  12  A-B,  D-H,  J and  O,  Fig.  13  A,  B-D  and  E).  Next  comrnonest 
form  of  attachment  was  similar,  but  the  tang  was  turned  at  right  angles  to 


Kerry.  J. — River  Inny,  Co.  Kerry.  K. — Erriff  River.  L. — Colligan  River, 
(All  preserved  in  the  National  Museum,  Dublin). 
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the  main  plane  of  the  spear  head.  This  portion  of  the  spear  liead  fitted  into 
a small  hole  in  the  end  of  the  handle  and  the  head  was  bound  on  to  the  handle 
by  means  of  twine  (Fig.  12  I,  K,  M and  N,  and  Fig.  13  C).  In  four  cases 
the  attachment  was  by  means  of  a socket  specially  fasliioned  on  the  spear 
head  (Fig.  12  C and  E-G).  These  methods  of  attachment,  with  one  exception, 
were  the  only  ones  used  in  all  the  spear  heads  examined  from  this  country. 
The  exception  is  a spear  weighing  2 lbs.  from  the  Owenshagh  River,  Co. 
Kerry  (Fig.  15  B).  This  spear  had  a screw  attachment  which  screwed  into 
a special  socket.  With  salmon  spears  this  must  be  regarded  as  abnonnal, 
since  its  manufacture  would  require  the  services  of  a trained  mechanic. 

The  barbs  or  beards  are  fashioned  in  several  ways.  With  old  forks,  such 
as  used  in  several  localities  as  a basis  for  the  salmon  spear,  the  barbs  are 
prepared  by  bending  back  the  ends  of  the  prongs  and  hammering  them  flat 
whilst  they  were  red  hot.  On  cooling,  the  ends  of  the  prongs  were  filed 
carefully  into  barbs.  Each  of  the  three  or  four  prongs  of  the  spear  was 
provided  with  a barb. 

In  general  the  barbs  are  fashioned  in  the  main  plane  of  the  spear  head, 
that  is,  when  looking  at  the  spear  head  from  the  side  the  barbs  cannot  be 
seen  to  the  full  extent.  In  the  spear  heads  used  on  several  tributaries  of  the 
River  Moy  the  reverse  was  the  case  (Fig.  14  A-C).  It  is  also  worth  noting 
that  these  spears,  made  from  old  forks,  have  a peculiar  manner  of  attach- 
ment. Instead  of  retaining  the  original  tang  or  attachment,  this  has  been 
cut  off  and  a piece  of  iron  was  bent  over  the  base  of  the  spear  head  and  the 
ends  welded  together  (Fig.  14,  A-C).  In  all  the  spear  heads  examined  this 
was  the  only  locality  where  such  an  attachment  was  used. 

In  size  the  spear  head  varied  very  much.  Spears  used  on  small  rivers 
are  in  general  smaller  than  those  used  on  the  larger  rivers.  Night  spears 
in  any  one  locality  are  generally  smaller  than  those  used  in  the  day,  this 
being  well  shown  in  Mulcaire  spears,  the  spear  illustrated  in  Fig.  12  D 
being  the  sole  spear  used  for  daylight  fishing.  The  largest  spear  head  recorded 
was  from  the  River  Suir,  the  exact  locality  of  which  are  unknown  (Fig. 
11  D).  This  spear  head  weighed  8 lbs.  and  was  16|  inches  across.  Another 
large  spear  head  slightly  less  in  weight  was  obtained  from  the  River  Mahon 
(Fig.  11  B).  This  weighed  lbs.  and  was  about  15^  inches  across  the  outer 
prongs.  The  size  of  the  river  could  hardly  make  it  necessary  to  have  such 
large  spear  heads,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  tradition  is  responsible  for 
this  abnormal  feature  of  some  salmon  spears  of  the  Tipperary /Waterford 
area. 

Outline  sketches  have  been  given  in  Figures  11  to  17  of  a selection  of 
salmon  spears  examined  by  me  over  the  past  ten  years.  They  indicate  the 
variety  of  spear  heads  used  for  salmon  in  this  country.  All  of  these  are 
modern  spear  heads.  There  is  little  archaeological  material  available  from 
this  country.  A single  spear  head  from  one  of  the  Strokestown  Crannogs. 
which,  as  mentioned  earlier,  has  yielded  other  articles  of  the  early  Christian 
period,  is  preserved  in  the  National  Museum,  Dublin.  This  spear  head  is 
illustrated  in  Plate  2 C. 

In  concluding  this  survey  of  the  Irish  fishing  spears,  I wish  to  thank 
the  numerous  people,  too  numerous  to  mention  individually  by  name,  who 
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Fig.  14.  Salmon  spears.  A and  B. — Upper  waters  of  River  Moy.  C. — 
Glare  River,  tributary  of  River  Moy.  D. — River  Laney,  tributary  of  River 
Lee.  E and  F. — River  Lee,  Inchigeela,  Co.  Cork.  G. — Probably  Wordford 
River,  tributary  of  Upper  Lough  Erne.  H. — Kilcolgan  River  {used  to  take 
salmon  early  in  the  morning  during  bright  sunlight).  (All  preserved  in  the 
National  Museum,  Dublin). 
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have  conti'ibuted  towards  the  collection  of  the  necessary  data.  My  especial 
thanks  are  due  to  the  officials  of  the  National  Museum,  Dublin,  who  have 
been  exceedingly  patient  with  my  many  queries  and  requests.  As  few  of  the 
specimens  described  have  not  found  their  way  into  the  National  Museum, 


Fig.  15.  A. — Salmon  spears.  River  Corrib.  B. — Owenshagh  River,  Co. 
Kerry.  C. — River  Inny,  Co.  Westmeath  {said  to  be  a bream  spear  but  more 
lihely  a salmon  spear).  D. — River  Behy.  E-H. — River  Dalua,  tributary 
of  Cork  Blackwater.  {All  preserved  in  the  National  Museum,  Dublin). 
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Dublin,  that  Museum  may  now  claim  to  have  a first-class  and  truly  repre- 
sentative collection  of  modern  Irish  fishing  spears  from  areas  where  this 
method  of  fishing  has  persisted  down  the  ages.  It  has  not  been  possible  so 
far  to  deal  with  the  affinities  of  this  Irish  material  with  that  of  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  Finally,  I must  thank  Mr,  N.  C.  Mitchel,  of  University 
College,  Ibadan,  Nigeria,  for  his  appendix  to  this  paper. 


Fig.  16.  Salmon  spears.  A and  B. — Vaughan  River.  C-E.  Roe  River. 
F-H.— River  Derg.  I -J.— Upper  ivaters  of  River  Moiirne.  K.—Gleneshesh 
River,  Ballycastle. 
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APPENDIX. 

EEL  SPEAKS  OF  THE  LOWER  RIVER  DANN. 

By  N.  C.  Mitchel,  M.A. 

The  mud  spear  is  the  prevalent  type  of  eel  spear  in  use  on  the  Lower  River  Bann. 
Two  varieties  may  be  distinguished.  One  is  a five  pronged  spear,  the  other  a seven 
jjronged  spear. 

A five  pronged  spear  found  in  use  near  Culbane,  Co.  Londonderry,  may  be  taken 
as  being  representative  of  the  former  group  (see  Fig.  17  A.)  for  with  the  exception 
of  minor  variations  in  design,  spears  of  a group  closely  resemble  one  another.  This 
spear  hais  5 serrated  prongs  and  weighs  7^  lbs.  The  conical  shaft  of  the  spear  is 
inserted  into  the  handle,  being  kept  in  place  by  a nail  driven  through  the  wooden 
handle  and  through  a hole  in  the  shaft.  An  iron  band  at  the  base  of  the  shaft  helps 
to  keep  the  insertion  secure.  There  is  no  tang.  The  handle  is  made  of  larch  and  is 
101  feet  in  length,  tapering  to  a point  at  the  top.  This  spear  is  prodded  blindly 
through  the  weeds  at  the  river  sides,  from  a boat.  It  is  used  during  the  late  spring 
and  summer  months. 


Fig.  17.  Eel  spears  from  the  Lower  River  Barm.  A. — From  Culbane,  Co. 
Londondernj.  B. — From  Kilbjgarn,  Co.  Antrim. 
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The  second  variety  of  spear  is  a larger  edition  of  the  one  described  above.  It  is 
not  nearly  as  common  as  the  smaller  spear.  I have  heard  of  only  two  such  spears  in 
use  to-day  on  the  Lower  Bann,  both  from  the  County  Antrim  side  of  the  river.  (The 
Bann  Drainage  Scheme  of  the  1930’s,  by  affecting  the  state  of  the  river  bottom,  de- 
tracted from  its  effectiveness).  One  7 pronged  spear  found  in  use  in  the  townland 
of  Killygarn,  near  the  exit  of  the  Bann  from  Lough  Beg,  weighed  9:^  lbs.  (see  Fig. 
17  B).  Its  larch  handle  was  24  feet  in  length.  The  whole  implement  thus  attained 

a length  of  25^  feet.  The  mode  of  attachment  of  the  spear  shaft  to  the  handle  was 

similar  to  that  described  above.  This  unwieldy  instrument  was,  of  necessity,  used 
from  a boat,  from  which  it  was  prodded  at  random  into  the  mud  of  the  middle  part  of 
this  deep  river.  It  is  used  later  than  the  smaller  spear — in  July — when  the  eels  are 
more  likely  to  frequent  this  mid-stream  position. 

The  “toothing”  of  both  these  varieties  of  eel  spear  is  not  particularly  deep.  The 
effect  has  been  produced  by  oblique  chisel  cuts  on  one  side  only  of  the  prongs,  made 

while  the  iron  was  hot.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  incisions  appear  to  have  been 

deep  enough  to  produce  a “jag” — the  metal  being  cut  away. 


[1^'iiuiiig  1).  l-‘i5 
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[Photo;  Kevin  Danaher. 


Blocl'-ivlieel  Car,  Goafs'  Bridge,  Co.  Tipperary. 
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A BLOCK-WHEEL  CAR  FROM  CO.  TIPPERARY. 

By  A.  T.  Lucas,  Hon.  Gen.  Secretary. 

WHILE  a considerable  amount  of  information  is  already  in  print  about 
the  block-wheel  carts  of  Lister  (58,  68,  71)*  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  a much  more  primitive  kind  of  the  same  vehicle  which  survives  in  a 
very  restricted  district  on  the  slopes  of  the  Knockraealdown  Mts.  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Co.  Tipperary,  where  one  of  its  main  uses  is  the  carriage  of  turf  down 
from  mountain  bogs.  The  local  name  for  it  is  roithledn  gaedhealach,  the  adjective 
gaedhealach  here  not  meaning  Irish  ” but  having  the  force  of  “ common, 
primitive  or  rough-and-ready.”  This  is  the  ‘‘  common  car  ” or  ‘‘  Irish  car 
of  English  writers  of  the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries,  which,  in  one  form 
or  another,  was  the  ordinary  vehicle  of  the  rural  population  all  over  the  country 
except  in  those  districts  where  the  absence  of  suitable  roads  limited  carriage 
to  pack  animals.  It  was  still  in  use  on  the  streets  of  Dublin,  especially  for  the 
conveyance  of  goods,  up  to  1813  (7)  and  in  the  hills  in  the  Killinarden  neigh- 
bourhood of  South  Co.  Dublin  up  to  about  1870  (9).  Although  its  history  m 
Ireland  still  remains  to  be  traced  it  can  be  said  that  it  belongs  to  a family  that 
in  Europe  is  found  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Scandinavia  (73,  74,  75)  and 
extends  across  Asia  to  the  Far  East  (78).  It  is  a direct  descendant  of  the 
first  wheeled  vehicles,  originating,  as  far  as  present  knowledge  allows  us  to 
say,  in  Sumeria  about  3,000  B.C.  (77),  from  which,  in  essentials,  it  hardly 
differs  except  in  the  possession  of  shafts  instead  of  a pole. 

The  chief  and  primitive  characteristic  of  the  vehicle  is  the  solid  wooden 
wheels  into  which  the  square  ends  of  the  wooden  axle  are  mortised  and  secured 
with  an  iron  pin.  (PL  XXII 1).  Thus  the  wheels  do  not  revolve  on  the  ends  of 
a stationary  axle,  as  in  all  modern  vehicles,  but  the  axle  turns  with  them,  since 
wheels  and  axle  form  one  rigid  unit.  Below  each  shaft  is  a block  of  wood 
or  bolster — in  the  present  example  built  up  of  two  superimposed  lengths — 
the  lower  edge  of  which  has  a curved  segment  removed  from  it  so  that  the 
hollow  part  fits  the  axle  on  which  it  rests.  The  axle  is  kept  in  place  beneath 
the  shafts  by  two  semi-circular  iron  hoops  bolted  to  the  bolsters.  The  hoops 
are  large  enough  to  allow  considerable  play  to  the  axle.  (PI.  XXII  2).  It  will  be 
seen  that,  mechanically,  these  wheels  and  axle  are  really  a refinement  on 
a roller  fixed  under  the  cart. 

Each  wheel  is  built  up  of  three  parts  ; the  outer  two  being  equal  segments 
of  a circle,  the  middle  one,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  axle  is  fixed,  having  its 
long  sides  straight  and  parallel  and  the  short  ones  curved  to  conform  to  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel.  The  outer  segments  are  fixed  to  the  central  section 

* The  numbers  in  brackets  refer  to  bibliography  at  end. 
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by  two  large  dowels  driven  through  the  rim  of  the  former  into  the  latter  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  junction.  (Fig.  1).  The  iron  tyre  with  which  the 
wheel  is  shod  effectively  clamps  the  three  sections  together.  From  the  inner 
face  of  the  wheel  a small  disc  of  wood  about  an  inch  thick  projects  around 
the  junction  with  the  axle.  Its  diameter  is  large  enough  to  allow  it  to  rise 
well  above  the  bolster  supporting  the  shaft.  To  prevent  splintering  its  edge 
is  bound  with  an  iron  band.  The  purpose  of  this  disc  is  to  act  as  a spacer  to 
prevent  the  inner  face  of  the  wheel  from  rubbing  against  the  bolster  and  the 
shaft  and  thus  causing  unnecessary  friction. 

The  floor  of  the  cart  consists  of  four  transverse  boards  about  4 in.  wide 
by  1 in.  thick  mortised  into  the  shafts  and  spaced  at  intervals  of  4,  5 and 
lOj  in.  apart.  Across  the  top  of  the  shafts  three  riders  are  bolted  in  position. 
The  front  two  are  considerably  longer  than  the  width  between  the  shafts  ; 
the  back  one  is  shorter  but  two  uprights  rismg  from  it  support  a back  rail 
of  the  same  length  as  the  two  leading  riders.  These  riders  serve  at  once  to 
hold  the  shafts  together  and  to  increase  the  width  of  the  car  by  supporting 
two  side  rails  on  each  side  which  enable  a load  to  be  built  out  over  the  wheels. 
The  spaces  between  the  back  rider  and  the  back  rail  and  between  the  inner 
side  rails  and  the  shafts  are  filled  by  widely  spaced  turned  rods  to  give  an 
elementary  back  and  sides  to  the  vehicle.  Unfortunately,  the  side  rails  in  the 
car  which  was  photographed  had  been  broken  and  repaired  in  a rather  make- 
shift fashion. 


0 10  iO  30  SO  cm. 

Fig.  1.  Block-wheel  Car,  Newcastle,  Co. 
Tipperary . Diagram  of  wheel;  broken  lines  show 
position  of  dowels. 
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As  large  solid  wheels  are  extremely  heavy  and  cumbersome,  North  European 
cars  of  this  tyi)e,  designed  for  draught  by  a single  animal,  have  invariably 
comparatively  small  wheels  with  the  resxdt  that,  when  drawn  l)y  an  average- 
sized horse,  the  shafts,  and  consequently  the  floor  of  the  cart,  slo])e  steeply 
down  from  front  to  back  and  the  load  tends  to  slide  out  over  the  back.  In 
the  more  developed  forms  of  the  car  this  is  rectified  by  carrying  the  back  end 
of  the  floor  on  a beam  supportetl  by  two  uprights  sj)ringing  from  the  heels 
of  the  shafts  so  that  the  floor  is  more  or  less  horizontal  when  the  horse  is  tackled 
between  the  shafts.  It  is  as  if  in  the  present  specimen  the  floor  were  borne 
on  the  front  rider  and  the  back  rail.  The  absence  of  this  feature  is,  of  course, 
another  primitive  characteristic  of  the  Tipperary  type. 

Lubricant  is  applied  to  the  axle  at  the  point  where  the  bolster  rides  on  it 
and  to  the  face  of  the  projecting  disc  as  well,  since  unevenness  of  ground  or 
turning  will  throw  the  side  of  the  bolster  against  it.  The  dark  stain  of  the  grease 
can  be  seen  on  these  parts  in  the  photograph. 

When  a normal  wheeled  vehicle  is  turning  the  wheel  following  the  outer 
curve  revolves  at  a faster  rate  than  that  on  the  inner  and,  if  the  turn  is  sharp 
enough,  the  inner  wheel  may  even  remain  stationary.  As  the  wheels  in  this 
car  must  revolve  always  at  the  same  rate  turning  is  difficult  and  the  wheel 
on  the  inner  curve  tends  to  dig  itself  into  the  ground.  Another  disadvantage 
is  the  great  area  exposed  to  friction  but  these  drawbacks  become  advantages 
when  the  loaded  car  is  being  drawn  dovm  steep  inclines  since  they  combine 
to  act  as  a brake  to  prevent  the  car  over-running  the  horse.  This  is  a factor 
which  has  contributed  to  the  survival  of  the  vehicle  in  mountain  areas. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  I8th  and  19th  century  writers  drew  a dis- 
tinction between  two  tjqies  of  this  car  found  in  Ireland.  The  “ outside  ” 
car  was  the  one  with  the  shafts  outside  the  wheels  and  the  " inside  ” car  was 
the  one  with  the  shafts  inside  the  wheels.  The  Tipperary  car  is  of  the  “ inside  ” 
type  and  there  has  been  a tendency,  dating  back  to  the  time  of  Edgeworth 
(15)  and  Dutton  (30),  to  regard  this  kind  as  characteristic  of  Munster  and  the 
parts  of  Leinster  adjoining  that  province.  Contemporary  illustrations,  if  they 
are  to  be  trusted — and  in  many  of  them  the  car  is  admittedly  thrown  in  as 
a picturesque  detail — do  not  support  this  view.  They  show  instances  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  “ outside  ” car  both  in  Munster  (36,  39)  and  Leinster  (11,  26, 
28)  and  the  northern  half  of  the  country,  far  from  being  the  exclusive  habitat 
of  the  “ outside  ” variety,  affords  examples  of  the  “ inside  ” sort  (44,  45, 
54,  55,  56),  the  type  surviving  there  even  into  modern  times  (58). 

The  cart  described  above  was  examined  at  Goats’  Bridge  in  the  jjarish  of 
Ballybacon,  Co.  Tipperary.  The  National  Museum  possesses  a cart  ot  similar 
construction  from  Newcastle  in  the  same  area.  It  is,  however,  of  smaller 
dimensions  and  has  only  two  riders  which  carry  two  side  rails  on  each  side. 
For  the  sake  of  completeness  the  princijial  measurements  of  the  two  carts 
are  given  side  by  side  on  jiext  page  : — 
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Wheels,  diameter 

Goats’ 

ft. 

2 

Bridge 

ins. 

n 

Newcastle 
ft.  ins. 

1 104 

do.  thickness 

_ 

2J 

— 

2 

Axle,  length 

3 

3" 

2 

8 

do.  max.  diameter 

— 

(j 

— 

do.  min.  diameter 

— 

3| 

— 

H 

do.  ends,  section 

— 

2x2 

. — 

3x3 

Shafts,  length 

9 

10 

7 

do.  ■w’idth  between 

in  front 

2 

84 

2 

1 

do.  width  between 

at  back 

3 

0 

2 

7i- 

do.  height 

1 

8 

1 

9 

Rider,  length 

4 

3 

3 

8 

Back  rail,  height 

2 

7 

2 

4 

Side  rails,  wddth  across  ... 

4 

0 

3 

5 

Since  writing  the  above  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  another 
block-wheel  car,  one  from  the  same  district  in  the  course  of  construction  for 
the  National  Museum.  The  maker  is  Mr.  John  Condon,  carpenter,  of  Crough 
Lower,  Ardfinnan,  Co.  Tipperary,  close  to  Goats’  Bridge  (or  Goatenbridge, 
as  it  is  called  locally).  He  was  born  here  and  has  worked  at  his  trade  in  this 
district  all  his  life.  He  is  now  nearly  80  j-ears  of  age  and  has,  in  his  time, 
made  quite  a number  of  these  cars  for  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood.  He 
works  by  traditional  methods  to  a strictly  traditional  pattern. 

Three  kinds  of  wood  are  used  in  the  construction  of  the  car : larch  for  the 
body,  elm  for  the  wheels  and  axle  and  oak  for  the  dowels  in  the  wheels. 

. The  method  of  making  the  wheels  is  as  follow's : The  elm  wood  is  bought 
in  the  form  of  a plank  12  in.  wide  and  4 in.  thick  (Fig.  2,  1).  From  this  a 
piece  is  cut  somewhat  longer  than  the  intended  diameter  of  the  wheel  (Fig. 
2,  2,  A).  A second  piece  of  similar  length  is  also  cut  and  halved  longitudin- 
ally Fig.  2,  2,  B & C).  The  next  step  is  to  join  these  three  pieces  together, 
the  largest  in  the  centre  with  one  of  the  small  pieces  on  each  side  (Fig.  2,3). 
With  an  auger,  holes  in.  in  diameter  and  4 in.  deep,  running  at  right 
angles  to  the  lines  of  junction  of  the  timbers,  are  bored  in  the  edges  which 
will  be  in  contact.  These  holes  are  eight  in  number,  arranged  in  pairs 
opposite  each  other,  two  in  each  adjacent  edge  at  equal  distances  from  the 
ends  of  the  timbers  (Fig.  2,  4).  Four  round  oak  pegs  or  dowels  are  now 
prepared  and  hammered  into  the  holes  in  the  centre  timber,  it  being  necessary 
that  these  be  a tight  fit.  The  protruding  ends  of  the  dowels  are  next  in- 
serted in  the  corresponding  holes  in  the  side  pieces  and  the  latter  sledged 
home  (Fig.  2,  5).  The  result  is  a more  or  less  square  piece  of  timber  con- 
sisting of  the  three  pieces  joined  solidly  edge  to  edge  (Fig.  2,  6). 

The  centre  of  this  having  been  found,  the  wheel  is  marked  out  on  it  with 
a compass  (Fig.  2,  7),  and  cut  out.  An  ordinary  handsaw  is  used  for  the 
cutting  out  since  no  attempt  is  made  to  follow  a continuous  kerf,  the  greater 
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BLOCIC  WHEEL 


Fig.  2. 

part  of  the  superfluous  wood  being  removed  by  a series  of  angle  cuts  (Fig. 
2,  8).  The  wheel  so  obtained  is  a solid  disc  of  a uniform  thickness  of  4 in. 
The  next  stage  is  to  reduce  the  thickness  towards  the  rim  by  about  half, 
which  is  done  by  careful  dressing  with  an  adze.  This  dressing  may  be 
carried  out  on  both  faces  of  the  wheel,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Newcastle  speci- 
men in  the  National  Museum,  or  on  one  face  only,  the  inner  one,  as  can  be 
seen  in  the  Goats’  Bridge  car  illustrated  here  (PI.  XXII,  1 & 2).  In  either 
case  the  central  area  around  the  point  of  entry  of  the  axle  is  left  untouched. 
(Fig.  2,  9). 
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To  form  the  2)rojectiiig  disc  on  the  inner  face  a circle  of  suitable  diameter 
is  now  marked  out  on  the  centre  of  the  wheel  and  two  tangential  cuts  are 
made  to  it  wdth  the  saw  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch,  the  cuts  being  on 
opposite  sides  and  running  at  right  angles  to  the  grain  of  the  wood  (Fig. 
2,  10).  The  presence  of  these  cuts  enables  a good  deal  of  the  superfluous 
Avood  to  be  cleaned  off  with  the  adze  without  fear  of  causing  accidental 
damage  to  the  disc.  Next  the  edge  of  the  disc  is  outlined  to  its  fuU  depth 
Avith  a chisel  and  the  remainder  of  the  superfluous  wood  cleaned  off,  leaving 
the  disc  standing  out  in  relief  from  the  surface  of  the  Avheel  (Fig.  2,  11). 

Finally,  the  square  mortice  to  take  the  end  of  the  axle  is  cut  through 
the  centre  of  the  Avheel  (Fig.  2,  12). 

The  folloAving  surviving  Irish  names  for  various  jrarts  of  the  car  were 
noted;  car  (roithledn,  pronounced  realthdn),  AA^heel  (mias),  disc  on  inner  face 
of  wheel  (imleacdn) , cross-piece  in  body  {treasndn) , rider  (marcach),  side  rail 
{sliasfrui),  upright  pins  at  sides  and  back  of  body  (ruiniai),  ends  of  shafts 
{sdilini)  and  iron  hoop  for  retaining  axle  (lubdn). 

I would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Matthew  Moloney  of  Goats’  Bridge,  the  owner 
of  the  first  car  described,  and  Mr.  John  Condon  for  help  and  information  so 
Avillingly  given  and  Mr.  Kevin  Danaher  of  the  Irish  Folklore  Commission  for 
the  photographs. 
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ST.  MARY’S  AI3BEY  AND  THE  CHURCH  AT  SKRYNE.' 

By  Elizabeth  Hickey,  B.A.,  Member. 

WHEN  Henry  II  came  to  Ireland  in  1171  one  of  his  avowed  objects  was  to 
reform  the  Irish  Church  and  bring  it  into  conformity  with  the  English 
Church.  This  programme  of  reform  was  accepted  by  all  the  Irish 
Bishops  at  the  Synod  of  Cashel,  which  met  during  the  winter  of  1171-2.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  dealings  of  Adam  de  Eeipo  with 
his  local  church  of  Skryne  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  chartularies  of  St.  Alary’s 
Abbey,  Dublin. 

When  Hugh  de  Lacy  was  granted  the  kingdom  of  Meath  he  sub-divided 
it  amongst  his  knights.  One  of  his  principal  Feudatories  was  Adam  de  Eeipo, 
to  whom  he  granted  a fee  of  twenty  knights  at  Skryne.^  Adam  built  himself 
a castle  at  Skryne,  which  became  the  caput  of  his  barony. 

At  Skryne  there  w'as  an  ancient  church  or  monastery  dedicated  to  St. 
Columba  and  it  is  recorded  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Alasters  that  the  shrine 
of  St.  Colmcille  was  brought  thither  from  Iona  in  875.  In  1127  we  read  that 
“The  shrine  of  St.  Columba  was  carried  into  captivit}'  by  the  Danes  of  Dublin 
and  restored  to  its  house  at  the  end  of  a month.”  The  name  Skryne  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  word  for  a shrine  (Scrinhim).  Upon  entering  into  possession 
of  his  barony  (about  1172-75)  Adam  de  Feipo  set  about  organising  church 
matters  with  characteristic  Norman  energy  and  without  delay.  He  seemingly 
failed  to  get  control  of  St.  Columba’s  church  and,  in  conformity  with  the 
general  policy  of  the  early  Normans,  was  not  prepared  to  use  force  in  church 
matters.  So  he  set  about  gaining  control  by  subtler  means.  An  interesting 
little  piece  of  social  history  seems  to  have  worked  itself  out  at  Skryne  during 
the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years,  with  Adam  and  his  new  settlers  in  possession 
of  the  land  and  the  monks  of  the  ancient  church  in  opposition.  That  Adam 
attached  primary  importance  to  the  organisation  of  church  affairs  is  evident. 
The  steps  he  took  to  see  that  they  were  organized  according  to  his  wishes  are 
most  mstructive.  Before  the  new  lord  of  Skryne  subdivided  his  laud  amongst 
his  twenty  knights,  he  built  a chapel  attached  to  his  new  castle  and  dedicated 
it  to  St.  Nicholas.  To  this  chapel  he  presented  his  brother  Thomas  and  had 
him  ordained  by  the  Irish  Bishop  of  Clonard,  whose  name  was  Eugene  or 
Echtigern.  He  then  organized  a system  of  tithes  throughout  his  barony  and 
assigned  them  to  this  new  chapel.  In  a letter  to  the  Pope,  Adam  claims  that 
he  was  the  first  Norman  in  Aleath  to  give  tithes  thus,  and  that  Thomas  was 
the  first  Norman  to  be  ordained  and  instituted  to  a church  in  Aleath.^  As  he 

1 J.  T.  Gilbert’is  edition  of  the  Chartularies  of  lit,  Mart/'s  Abbey,  Dublin  (Rolls  Series, 
2 vols.)  is  cited  throughout  as  Gilbert  I and  II. 

2 Song  of  Dermot  vv.  3156-7. 

8 Gilbert  II,  p.  21. 
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says,  the  tithes  of  Skryne  are  “given  just  as  freely  and  honourably  as  tithes 
are  given  by  any  soldier  to  his  chapel  in  England  or  Normandy,  from  all  things 
from  which  tithes  ought  or  are  wont  to  be  given  to  God.” 

Adam  drew  up  a strongly  worded  charter  which  he  gave  to  his  brother. 
In  this  he  confirmed  all  his  grants  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  and  forbade  his 
heirs  to  alter  his  grant  in  any  way.  This  charter  was  witnessed  by  Adam’s 
wife  and  sons  amongst  others.  Thomas,  in  addition,  probably  anticipating 
trouble,  had  himself  confirmed  in  this  institution  by  Pope  Alexander  III.^  No 
mention  is  made  of  St.  Columba’s  church  in  any  of  the  early  charters. 

Thomas  served  his  chapel  at  Skryne  for  ten  years  or  so  (c.  1175-1185). 
He  then  joined  the  Cistercian  community  of  St.  Mary’s  in  Dublin,  bringing 
with  him  all  the  tithes  and  lands  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  and  the  right 
of  presentation  to  this  chapel. 

St.  Mary’s  Abbey  was  a Cistercian  establishment,  essentially  Anglo-Nor- 
man in  outlook  and  governed  at  this  time,  by  Abbot  Leonard,  an  energetic 
churchman  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  his  Abbey  many  grants  of  land  and 
emoluments  from  the  newly  settled  Normans.  In  taking  over  the  tithes  of  the 
barony  of  Skryne  he  was  not  doing  anything  unusual.  Hugh  de  Lacy  had 
given  the  tithes  of  Ratoath  and  Dunshaughlin  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Thomas  in 
Dublin,®  and  the  churches  and  tithes  of  Fore  to  the  monks  of  St.  Taurin  in 
Normandy.®  In  return,  the  monasteries  which  accepted  these  tithes  appointed 
vicars  to  serve  the  churches  and  kept  them  supplied  with  vestments  and  all 
things  necessary.  It  was  probably  felt  that  the  monks  would  be  more  energetic 
than  the  local  clergy  in  pushing  forward  reforms,  and  in  general,  more  likely 
to  conform  to  the  Anglo-Norman  outlook  on  church  matters.  However,  in 
granting  the  tithes  of  Skryne  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey  Adam  seems  to  have  met 
with  opposition  from  two  different  sources : from  the  church  of  St.  Columba 
at  Skryne,  and  from  some  of  his  Knights  to  whom  he  had  granted  estates. 

In  the  first  charter  which  confirms  the  tithes  of  Skryne  to  St.  Mary’s 
Abbey,  Adam  recapitulates  the  building  of  his  chapel,  the  granting  of  tithes  to 
it  (“And  we  did  not  hear  that  these  tithes  were  previously  given  to  another 
church”),  the  ordination  of  Thomas  by  Bishop  Eugene  and  his  confirmation 
in  office  by  the  Pope.  He  finishes  as  follows : “And  this  was  seen  also  by  those 
who  are  now  against  us  and  by  many  good  men.’”^  Opposition  from  the  native 
church  at  Skryne  is  understandable.  Though  the  higher  clergy  in  general 
supported  the  reorganisation  of  the  church  by  the  Normans  it  was  bound  to  be 
resented  by  many  individual  churches;  more  especially  when  it  involved,  as  in 
this  case,  a re-organisation  of  the  land  system  which  sustained  these  churches. 

From  his  charters  it  is  plain  that  Adam  was  a determined  person.  By 
1185  he  had  gained  control  of  St.  Columba’s  church,  which  he  presented  to  St. 
Mary’s  Abbey  along  with  a confirmatory  charter  from  the  Bishop  of  Meath  to 
make  things  watertight. 

Gilb^t  II,  p.  21.  ’ 

5 Orpen  : Ireland  under  the  Normans  II,  p.  76. 

6 Ibid.  II,  p.  82. 

'>  Gilbert  I,  p.  93. 
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This  charter  of  Bishop  Eugene  has  survived.  It  confirms  to  St.  Mary’s 
Abbey  the  grant  of  the  church  of  Skryne  and  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas, 
together  with  the  tithes  of  Adam’s  estates  and  those  of  his  Knights.®  Two 
other  charters  were  also  drawn  up  by  Adam,  one  confirming  his  original  grant 
of  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  to  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,®  and  another  granting  and 
confirming  to  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  “the  church  of  Skryne  with  all  its  belongings, 
and  all  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  its  chapels,  with  the  tithes  and  other 
things  which  had  been  assigned  to  Dom.  Thomas,  my  brother,  by  the  authority 
of  Dom.  Eugene,  Bishop  of  Clonard,  and  by  myself  in  the  area  around  Skyrne 
and  in  Skryne  together  with  my  chapel.’’^®  These  three  charters  can  be  dated 
to  1185-86.  They  are  all  witnessed  by  Gilbert  Pipard  and  Bertram  de  Verdun, 
who  came  over  to  Ireland  with  Prince  John  in  1185;  and  two  of  them  are 
witnessed  by  Robert  Poer,  who  was  sent  to  Ireland  by  Henry  II  early  in  1186. 
The  two  drawn  up  by  Adam  de  Feipo  cannot  be  later  than  1186  for  in  them  he 
mentions  his  grants  as  being  for  “the  safety  of  my  soul  and  those  of  my  lord, 
Hugh  de  Lacy,  Dom.  Thomas,  my  brother,  my  wife,  my  heirs  and  all  our 
parents.’’  Hugh  de  Lacy  died  in  1186  and  was  obviously  alive  when  this  was 
written. 

In  addition  to  these  charters  there  is  a confirmatory  grant  of  the  church  of 
Skryne  to  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  executed  in  1185  by  Prince  John  whilst  in  Ireland 
and  witnessed  amongst  others  by  Hugh  de  Lacy,  Bertram  de  Verdun  and 
Gilbert  Pipard. 

Sir  James  Ware  has  copied  out  from  the  lost  Great  Register  of  St.  Mary’s 
Abbey  part  of  a strongly  worded  letter  which  Adam  appears  to  have  sent  to  the 
Pope  about  1185.  It  concludes  thus;  “Then  the  Bishop  gave  the  chapel  and 
all  its  belongings  to  the  poor  White  Monks  of  St.  Mary,  Dublin,  at  my 
presentation  and  at  the  request  of  Thomas,  who  had  recently  become  a novice 
among  these  monks.  He  also  presented  to  them  the  church  of  which  the 
chapel  was  and  is  a member,  as  a perpetual  donation.  The  bishop  assigned  the 
key  of  this  church  to  the  venerable  Leonard,  Abbot  of  the  same  monastery,  in 
the  sight  of  the  convened  chapter,  in  the  church  itself.  But  straightway 
within  the  following  week,  at  the  instance  of  some  of  my  soldiers  who  made  a 
petition  to  him,  the  Bishop  admitted  two  other  clerics  to  their  tithes,  though 
these  tithes  had  been  canonically  assigned  to  the  chapel,  together  with  all  the 
other  tithes  of  all  my  land  before  they  themselves  [presumably  his  soldiers] 
had  possessed  any  land.  Such  a sudden  and  monstrous  deed  stupefied  the 
monks.  For  since  a certain  Cistercian  monk,  a man  of  proved  virtue  in  the 
general  opinion  of  both  clergy  and  the  people,  who  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Kells  and  even  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  had  been  violently  ejected  by  the 
shameless  Bishop  of  Meath,  who  then  presumed  to  add  that  bishopric  to  his 
own.’’^®  This  remarkable  narrative  ends  abruptly  at  this  point.  The  out- 


8 Gilbert  I.  p.  156. 

9 Gilbert  I,  p.  92. 
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burst  in  the  last  paragraph  refers  to  Eugene,  who  became  Bishop  of  Clonarcl 
about  1174.  Some  time  later  he  took  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Meath,  absorbing 
the  bishoprics  of  Clonard,  Kells  and  Duleek  in  the  one  office. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that  by  1185  Adam,  and  through  him  the 
monks  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  controlled  the  church  of  St.  Columba  in  Skryne. 
It  is  also  obvious  that  there  was  much  local  opposition  since  it  was  necessary- 
to  have  confirmation  from  both  the  Pope  and  John  as  Lord  of  Ireland. 

Adam  de  Feipo  had  also  to  deal  with  the  opposition  of  some  of  his  owir 
knights,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  successful  in  bringing  them  to  heel  as 
tar  as  their  tithes  were  concerned. 

Tliree  charters  deal  with  this  matter;  In  the  first  Geoffrey  de  Keusac  of 
Killeen  renounces  for  ever  “the  dispute  which  I moved  against  the  Abbot  and 
the  Community  of  the  Blessed  Alary  of  Dublin  about  all  my  tithes  which  my 
Lord,  Adam  de  Feipo,  had  given  as  an  endowment  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas 
in  Skryne.’’  Geoffrey  grants,  in  addition  “the  said  monks  ten  acres  of  my 
land  in  a suitable  place.  Of  these  they  are  to  have  three  for  their  own  work, 
and  their  vicar,  who  will  have  his  residence  in  my  land,  is  to  have  the  remain- 
ing seven. A second  charter  from  the  same  Geoffrey  de  Keusac  grants  all 
his  ecclesiastical  benefices  to  St.  Mary’s  Abbey. A third  from  Amauri  de 
Feipo  confirms  the  tithes  of  his  estate  near  the  Boyne  to  the  monks  of  St. 
Mary's.^®  These  three  charters  are  witnessed  by  Adam  de  Feipo  as  overlord. 
Whatever  pressure  he  was  able  to  bring  to  bear  on  these  knights  was  sufficient 
to  quell  their  opposition.  It  is  significant  that  in  all  the  charters  which  name 
Adam's  subfeudatories  and  confirm  their  tithes  to  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Geoffrey 
de  Keusac  and  Amauri  de  Feipo  head  the  list. 

Adam  died  some  time  before  1192.  Before  he  died  he  assigned  his  body 
to  be  buried  in  the  monastery  of  the  Blessed  Mary  of  Dublin.  This,  the  last 
of  his  charters,  seems  to  have  been  drawn  up  at  his  castle  at  Skryne.  For 
there  is  a domestic  touch  about  the  witnesses  who  include  his  son  and  heir 
Richard,  his  wife  Lucy,  his  chaplain,  his  armour-bearer  and  “Eanulf  of  Saint 
Columba.’’  Adam  must  have  died  satisfied  that  the  prayers  of  the  monks  of 
St.  Alary’s  would  rise  to  Heaven  for  him.  He  had  done  his  best  to  put  chm’ch 
and  chapel,  tithes  and  lands  of  Skryne  well  and  truly  in  their  hands.  Thomas, 
his  younger  brother,  lived  to  be  Abbot  of  St.  Alary’s,  but  the  date  of  his  death 
is  unknown. 

Our  story  does  not  end  with  Adam’s  death.  We  hear  the  last  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  in  a charter  of  his  son,  Richard  de  Feipo.  “Let  all  to 
whom  the  present  letter  may  come  take  notice  that  I,  Richard  de  Feipo,  have 
received  from  the  abbot  and  the  monks  of  the  Blessed  Alary  at  Dublin  three 
marks  of  silver  for  making  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  Skryne,  and  I have 
released  them  so  that  they  shall  be  quit  for  ever  from  me  and  my  heirs  for 
effecting  the  work  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  at  my  castle  of  Skryne.’’^® 
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The  monks  of  St.  Mary’s,  having  gained  control  of  the  parish  clmrch,  were  no 
longer  interested  in  de  Feipo’s  private  chapel. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  local  opposition  to  the  monks  of  St.  Mary’s 
evidently  continued.  In  a second  charter  Richard  de  Feipo  assigns  to  them 
“one  plot  of  land  in  my  country-seat  of  Skryne  on  the  north  side  of  the  church 
near  the  royal  road  facing  the  monk’s  grange,  with  the  object  that  they  may 
erect  buildings  where  they  can  store  their  tithes  and  make  them  ready  for 
their  own  uses;  together  with  three  acres  of  arable  land  in  a place  suitable  to 
them.  . . . And  I enjoin  all  my  dependants,  and  in  particular  my  bailiffs,  not 
to  do  any  violence  or  harm  to  these  monks.  But  they  are  to  maintain  and 
defend  them  and  their  property  and  possessions  as  they  do  my  own.’’^’' 

The  monks  of  St.  Mary’s  had  to  exercise  constant  vigilance  for  the  next 
three  and  a half  centuries  over  their  rights  and  possessions  in  Skryne.  Simon 
de  Rochfort  (Bishop  of  Meath  1192-1224),  confirmed  them  in  their  grants,^®  and 
also  John  when  he  became  King  of  England.^®  But  Richard  de  la  Corner 
(Bishop  of  Meath  1230-50)  was  opposed  to  them,  and  disputed  their  rights  of 
patronage  and  collection  of  tithes.  The  dispute  was  carried  to  Pope  Gregory 
IX  and  was  finally  settled  in  favour  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey.®® 

Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  Sir  William  de  Folville,  a de- 
scendant of  one  of  Adam’s  sub-feudatories,  raised  an  argument  over  the  chantry 
of  his  chapel,  which  again  was  carried  to  the  Pope  aird  settled  favourably  to 
St.  Mary’s  Abbey. 

In  1283,  the  Bishopric  of  Aleath  being  vacant,  Edward  I assumed  the 
right  of  patronage  as  King.  Wishing  to  make  provision  for  a needy  relative, 
he  bestowed  it  on  his  Queen’s  cousin,  James  of  Spain.®®  We  have  no  record 
as  to  how  the  monks  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  reacted  in  this  matter,  but  it  is 
significant  that  in  1337  an  inquisition  was  sped  in  relation  to  the  temporalities 
of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  during  the  vacancy  of  the  abbotship,  the  jurors  in  their 
verdict  declaring  that  the  King  never  had  custody  of  the  temporalities.®®  Some- 
what earlier  than  this  (about  1300)  Simon  de  Feipo  issued  a long  charter  by 
which  he  confirmed  all  the  grants  of  his  forbears  to  St.  Mary’s  Abbey.®* 

In  1410  the  rights  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  at  Skryne  were  again  in  dispute. 
This  time  it  was  Thomas  Marward,  Baron  of  Skiyne  through  his  marriage  to 
Katherine  Feipo,  who  claimed  the  right  of  presentation  to  St.  Columba’s 
church.®®  The  case  was  decided  in  the  civil  courts  in  favour  of  the  Abbot  of 
St.  IMary’s,  and  we  hear  of  no  more  disputes  up  to  the  time  of  the  Dissolution 
Old  Adam’s  charters  having  held  good  for  so  long  against  such  varied  claims, 
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stood  as  long  as  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary’s  itself  existed.  But  the  last  stroke 
was  ironical.  Geoffrey  de  Cusack  had  been  amongst  the  fii’st  to  oppose  Adam’s 
grants  to  the  Abbey.  It  was  another  Cusack  who  obtained  the  church  lands 
at  Skryne  after  the  Dissolution. 

I should  like  to  acknowledge  with  sincere  thanks  the  work  of  Mr.  Arnold 
Bradshaw  who  translated  the  Latin  Charters  into  English  for  me. 
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A SWORD-HANDLE  OF  THE  VIKING  PERIOD  FROM  THE  BANN. 
By  Maire  MacDermott  and  A.  McL.  May,  Members. 


A SWORD  handle  of  the  Viking  Period  was  found  in  a field  close  beside 
the  River  Bann  on  its  west  bank  and  a short  distance  below  the  ancient 
ford  at  the  Loughan  island,  and  is  now  in  a private  collection.  The  object 
consists  of  the  pommel,  upper  and  lower  crossbars  and  grip  of  a sword  of 
Wheeler’s  Type  II  (with  straight  crossbars  and  triangular  pommel).^  Only 
a tiny  portion  of  the  blade  remains. 

The  grip  portion  is  very  much  rusted  and  damaged  and  appears  to  be  narrower 
than  usual  at  the  upper  end.  Pommel  and  crossbars  are  ornamented  in  the 
usual  manner  with  very  narrow  strips  of  bronze  ^ beaten  into  parallel  grooves 
in  the  iron.  There  was  probably  a twisted  wire  (most  likely  of  silver)  in  the 
groove  between  the  upper  crossbar  and  pommel  but  this  has  now  disappeared. 
The  ornament  is  considerably  damaged  and  the  bronze  strips  have  almost 
completely  disappeared  from  one  side  of  the  lower  crossbar.  The  bronze  plates 
on  both  surfaces  of  the  lower  crossbar  and  on  the  under  side  of  the  upper 
crossbar  are  preserved.  On  the  under  surface  of  the  upper  crossbar  two  iron 
rivets  are  visible  fastening  it  to  the  pommel.  The  lower  crossbar  is  10  cm. 
in  width. 


Fig.  1.  Drawing  of  pommel  from  X-ray  photograph. 


1 London  and  the  Vikings,  p.  32.  . 

2 A chemical  analysis  of  the  metal  has  been  done  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Crowne,  B.Sc.,  Department 
of  Chemistry,  University  College,  Dublin,  to  whom  our  best  than;;s  are  duo.  He  reports 
that  the  narrow  strips  are  of  bronze,  (tin  and  copper  alloy  with  no  trace  of  zinc)  and  the 
bronze  plates  from  the  cross-bars  are  of  a similar  alloy. 
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An  X-ray  photograph  kindly  provided  by  Dr.  D.  T.  O’Farrell  from  which 
the  drawing  Fig.  1 is  taken,  shows  that  the  tang  goes  through  the  upper  cross- 
bar and  almost  to  the  top  of  the  pommel.  The  rivets  go  completely  through 
the  pommel. 

A sword  from  Islandbridge  now  in  the  National  Museum,  closely  resembles 
our  example,  except  that  the  ornament  on  the  Islandbridge  sword  is  of  alternate 
silver  and  gilt-copper  strips^.  This  type  of  sword,  which  is  distinctively  Nor- 
wegian, lasts  from  the  8th  century  until  about  900  A.D.  and  occurs  along  the 
line  of  the  early  Norwegian  raids,  in  Scotland,  the  Orkneys,  Hebrides  and  is 
of  common  occurrence  in  Ireland.  The  present  example  is  of  particular  interest 
since  it  comes  from  an  area  where,  although  the  Viking  incursions  are  well- 
attested  in  the  literature,  the  archaeological  evidence  is  extremely  scanty. 
Only  two  other  Viking  swords  are  known  from  Ulster — that  from  the  now  lost 
grave-find  from  near  Larne,  Co.  Antrim,^  and  the  sword  with  silver  inlaid 
blade,  also  from  the  Bann,  and  now  in  the  National  Museum.^  The  typically 
Norwegian  sword-handle  from  the  Bann  may  well  have  belonged  to  one  of 
the  raiders  who  accompanied  Turgesius  when  in  832  he  came  “ with  a great 
royal  fleet  into  the  north  of  Erinn  ”,  assuming  the  sovereignty  of  the  foreigners 
of  Ireland  and  shortly  afterwards  usurping  the  abbacy  of  Armagh.®  In  any  case 
it  provides  a welcome  addition  to  the  extremely  small  number  of  Viking 
antiquities  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 


® Illustrated  and  described  in  Viking  Antiquities  in  Great  Britain  and  Irelaiid,  III, 
p.  16  and  Fig.  2 and  also  in  Coffey  and  Armstrong,  “ Scandinavian  Objects  found  at  Island- 
Bridge  and  Kilmainham  ”,  P.R.I.A.,  28C  (1910),  112  and  Plate  IV. 

* The  find  is  described  and  illustrated  in  P.R.I.A.,  Vol.  II,  1841,  pp.  40  ff.  From  the 
rather  poor  illustration  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain  of  the  type  of  the  sword  but  it  appears 
to  belong  also  to  Wheeler’s  Type  II. 

5 Viking  Antiquities  . . . , III,  p.  83  and  Fig.  56. 

* The  V ars  of  the  Oaedhil  with  the  Oaill,  ed.  Todd,  London  1867,  p.  9. 
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BKONZE  AGE  BUKIALS  IN  CO.  WICKLOW. 


By  r.  J.  H.'Mri’NETT,  Member. 

Two  Cist  Burials  at  Kelshamoke,  Donard,  Co.  Wicklow. 

TOWAKDS  the  end  of  November,  1950,  in  the  course  of  breaking  and 
removing  large  stones  which  obstructed  tillage  in  one  of  his  fields,  Mr. 
John  Eager,  P.C. , Davidstown,  came  on  a large  granite  flag  partly 
buried  in  the  ground.  By  levering  it  up  and  wedging  it  in  position  he  broke 
pieces  off  it  with  a sledge-hammer.  About  half-way  through  the  work  he 
noticed  tlie  end  and  side  stones  of  the  grave  of  which  this  was  the  capstone. 

The  grave  was  filled  with  a fine  dark  soil  which  he  shovelled  out  and 
scattered  on  the  surrounding  area.  A large  fragment  from  the  base  of  a 
foodvessel  came  out  with  the  soil  and  was  picked  up  by  Mr.  Eager.  Later, 
further  pieces  of  the  same  vessel  were  found;  all  showed  fresh  breaks.  Mr. 
Liam  Price,  D.J.,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  reporting  the  discovery  to 
the  Museum,  collected  other  fragments  from  among  the  debris  on  the  floor 
of  the  cist.  All  the  available  pieces,  representing  over  half  the  vessel  and 
sufficient  for  an  accurate  reconstruction  (Fig.  3:1),  are  now  in  the  National 
iMuseum,  having  been  generously  donated  by  the  landowner  and  finder,  Mr. 
.John  Eager.  (Reg.  No.  P.1951 : 125). 

A second  cist,  5.4  metres  west  of  No.  1,  was  uncovered  under  similar 
circumstances  by  Mr.  Eager  in  the  following  February.  In  this  case  there 
was  no  washed-in  soil  and  tlie  foodvessel  rested  midway  in  the  cist  on  a 10 
cm.  layer  of  cremated  bone.  It  was  removed  intact  by  Mr.  Eager,  who 
carefully  protected  the  grave  and  its  contents  and  reported  the  find  to  the 
Museum.  I investigated  this  new  site  on  behalf  of  the  iMuseum  on  March 
1st,  availing  of  the  opportunity  to  check  up  on  some  details  of  Cist  No.  1 
which  could  not  properly  be  examined  in  the  snow-covered  conditions  of  tlie 
previous  December.  The  foodvessel  from  Cist  No.  2 (Fig.  3:2)  has  now 
been  presented  to  the  iMuseum  by  Mr.  Eager  (Reg.  No.  P.1951  : 126). 

THE  CISTS. 

Burial  I.  {Fig.  1).  Due  to  the  sloping  nature  of  the  ground  there  was 
only  a thin  layer  of  humus  covering  a very  hard  subsoil.  A pit,  1.5  metres 
in  diameter  and  0.5  metres  deep,  was  dug  into  this  subsoil  and  in  it  were 
set  the  granite  uprights  with  their  smooth  inner  surfaces  forming  a rect- 
angular chamber,  95  x 58  cm.,  lying  N.-S.  The  side-stones  were  heavy 

1 Parish  of  Donaghmore,  barony  of  Upper  Talbotstown.  O.S.  Wicklow  21 ; 23.9  cm. 
from  south,  27.0  cm.  from  eaet  margin. 
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Fig.  1.  KeJshamore,  Co.  Wickloic.  Cist  1.  Flan  and  sections. 


slabs  resting  on  the  floor  of  the  pit  and  overlapping  the  thinner  end-stones. 
These  latter  were  sunk  slightly  in  the  hard  floor  and  were  packed  at  the 
back  by  mixed  stones  and  replaced  soil  : the  side-stones  had  a soil  packing 
with  no  stones.  The  capstone  showed  above  the  ground  and  about  half  of  it 
had  been  broken  away  by  Mr.  Eager  before  the  grave  was  revealed.  It  was 
of  coarse  granite,  roughly  circular,  about  1.7  metres  diameter  and  23  cm.  in 
thickness.  It  rested  directly  on  the  uprights  (42  cm.  high)  on  three  sides 
of  the  cist;  the  north  end-stone,  being  lower  than  the  remaining  uprights, 
had  flat  stones  laid  on  top  of  it  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
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The  cist  had  a paved  floor  of  flat  stones  generally  laid  edge  to  edge, 
though  in  a few  cases  they  overlapped.  This  floor  came  right  up  to  the 
bases  of  the  uprights  but  did  not  extend  under  them.  On  removal  it  was 
found  to  be  bedded  in  a thin  film  of  clayey  soil  (perhaps  inwash)  which 
covered  the  level  floor  of  the  pit. 

As  regards  the  burial  : Mr.  Eager’s  account,  coupled  with  the  absence 
of  skeletal  remains,  is  our  only  evidence  for  a cremation.  In  the  dark  filling 
which  he,  quite  rightly,  took  to  be  washed  in  soil  from  the  upper  slope, 
there  were  numerous  small  pieces  of  “white  matter,  like  lime,  and  black 
sooty  substance.’’  Unfortunately,  the  contents  of  the  grave  had  been 
already  widely  scattered  as  top  dressing  before  the  discovery  was  reported 
to  the  Museum,  and  the  ground  was  covered  by  a foot  of  snow  at  the  time  of 
my  first  visit,  so  that  despite  careful  search  we  failed  to  find  a scrap  of  any- 
thing resembling  cremated  bone  though  we  did  collect  some  pieces  of  char- 
coal. On  my  second  Ausit  search  was  again  made  of  the  area  around  the 
grave,  but  without  success.  In  view  of  Mr.  Eager’s  observations,  Ave  can 
only  assume  that  the  cremation  was  so  exceptionally  thorough  that  the 
minute  particles  would  have  so  commingled  with  the  soil  as  to  be  indis- 
tinguishable from  it. 

The  foodvessel  rested  on  the  paved  floor,  but  its  exact  position  was  not 
noted  by  the  finder. 

Burial  II  {Fig.  2).  Cist  No.  2 was  constructed  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  was  Cist  No.  1,  and,  like  it,  Avas  orientated  N.-S.  Its  dimensions 
were  somewhat  smaller,  70  x 20  cm.  Closing  the  north  end  were  three  thin 
upright  flags,  the  interspaces  filled  Avith  slivers  of  stone  and  loose  soil.  The 
capstone  was  a fine-grained  granite,  1.9  by  1.0  metres,  with  flat  under  side 
and  a domed  upper  surface,  varying  in  thickness  from  40  cm.  at  the  centre 
to  15  cm.  at  the  edges.  It  rested  squarely  on  the  uprights  on  three  sides  ; 
on  the  other  (E)  side  the  upright  Avas  only  30  cm.  high  (as  against  40  cm.) 
and  was  built  up  by  courses  of  thin  flags  which  Avere  still  in  position.  In 
this  way  the  grave  AA'as  perfectly  sealed  and  there  Avas  no  Avashed  in  soil 
mixed  with  the  contents. 

The  burial  Avas  a cremation,  the  bones  covering  the  subsoil  floor  to  a 
depth  of  10  cm.  According  to  Mr.  Eager  the  foodvessel  Avas  sitting  on  top 
of  the  cremation  in  the  centre  of  the  cist.  In  the  foodvessel  Avere  a feAv 
fragments  of  cremated  bone  identified  as  adult  human,  but  Avhether  these 
had  been  deliberately  placed  there  at  the  time  of  the  burial,  or  had  slipped 
in  subsequently,  there  is  no  way  of  shoAving. 

Professor  E.  Keenan,  Dept,  of  Anatomy,  who  has  examined  the  bones 
reports  that  they  belong  to  an  adult  human  skeleton,  and  adds:  “The 
fragmented  and  distorted  condition  of  the  bones  did  not  alloAA"  of  any 
estimation  of  sex,  age,  stature  or  other  characters.’’ 

Among  the  cremated  bones  Avas  found  a small  flint  knife  of  “slug”  type 
(Fig.  3;  a)  ; this  has  been  damaged  by  fire,  the  point  and  part  of  tang  are 
missing. 
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Fig.  2.  Kelshamore,  Co.  Wicklow.  Cist  2.  Flan  and  Sections. 

Note:  At  the  northern  end  of  same  field,  and  on  slightly  higher 
ground,  there  is  a large  rounded  stone,  2x1  metres,  but  apparently  extend- 
ing much  further  under  the  turf.  It  might  be  the  capstone  of  a third  cist. 
Mr.  Eager  undertook  to  bear  this  in  mind  when  he  gets  around  to  removing 
it. 

THE  POTTERY. 

The  Kelshamore  vessels  are  of  bowl  form  with  pronounced  body  ridges,^ 
giving  in  the  case  of  No.  1 the  tripartite  profile  so  well-known  from  other 

2 Abercromby’s  Type  B of  the  Irish  and  North  British  series  = Type  2 of  British 
series. 
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grave  sites  in  eastern  Ireland.  No.  2 has,  in  addition  to  tlie  main  ridges, 
a second  pair  of  incipient  ridges  between  them  and  the  base.  The  cavetto 
neck,  everted  lip  and  inward  bevel  of  the  rim  are  features  common  to  both 
vessels,  but  contrasting  with  the  squat  lower  half  of  No.  1 is  the  more 
graceful  line  of  No.  2.  This  flattening  of  the  curve  as  occurs  in  No.  2 is, 
according  to  Abercromby,®  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  lateness  in  the 
evolutionary  series;  so,  too,  the  shallowness  of  the  groove  between  the 
ridges  in  No.  2 and  its  virtual  disappearance  in  No.  1.  Slight  differences  in 
form,  texture  and  firing  of  the  wares  are  more  than  offset  by  the  occurrence 
of  the  same  ornamental  motifs  on  both  vessels — “comb”,  hatching,  grooving 
and  crude  “false  relief”.  Significant,  too,  is  the  disposition  of  the  cartouche- 
like panels  with  vertical  “comb”  filling.  Decoration  on  both  vessels  is  pro- 
fuse, but  slipshod  : the  lines  are  irregular,  and  now  and  again  the  “comb” 
stamp  breaks  through  the  enclosing  frame. 

Food  vessel  No.  1.  (Fig.  3;  1).  This  was  accidentally  broken  by  the  finder, 
but  available  fragments  representing  over  lialf  the  vessel  give  a reliable 
reconstruction.  The  ware  is  of  good  quality,  light  buff  on  the  surface  with 
a darker  gritty  core.  Our  reconstruction  gives  a squat  bowl,  9.0  cm.  high, 
11.0  cm.  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  13.0  cm.  at  the  upper  ridge,  and  a con- 
cave base  6.0  cm.  in  diameter. 

The  bevel  of  the  rim  bears  a faint,  discontinuous  groove,  with  deeper 
random  impressions  in  it.  Encircling  the  neck  there  is  a 1.2  cm.  band  of 
herringbone  in  “comb”  technique,  bordered  by  a narrow  groove  and  inward- 
pointing impressed  triangles  above  and  below.  Between  the  ridges  are  five 
oval  panels  filled  with  vertical  “comb”  pattern.  The  panels  are  framed 
'by  grooved  lines  which  are  deeply  impressed  at  the  points  so  giving  a 
“false  relief”  effect.  The  five-fold  panels  are  repeated  below  the  lower 
ridge,  and  a broad  triangular  stamp  pressed  obliquely  under  the  junction  of 
each  pair  of  panels  serves  to  emphasise  the  relief.  Incidentally,  the  tool 
used  to  impress  these  and  other  triangles  had  on  one  side  a serrated  edge 
similar  to  that  used  for  producing  “comb”  ornament  elsewhere  on  the 
vessel. 

Foodvessel  No.  2.  {Fig.  3:2).  This  vessel  is  complete  and  in  good 

preservation  except  for  three  slight  drying  cracks  on  the  neck.  The  ware 

is  very  hard,  free  from  large  grits,  reddish  brown  in  colour,  and  has  an  outer 
burnished  surface.  Patches  of  dark  staining  on  the  upper  half  of  the  body, 
in  places  continuing  over  the  rim  to  the  inside  of  the  vessel,  may  be  incidental 
to  the  original  firing,  or  may  be  due  to  the  pot  being  placed  with  the  body 

on  the  cremation  fire.  The  pi’incipal  measurements  are:  height  9.5  cm.; 

diameter  at  mouth  12.5  cm. ; at  uppermost  ildge  (maximum)  13.0  cm. ; at 
base  6.8  cm. 

The  main  element  in  the  decoration  is  the  “comb”  stamp.  This  has 
been  used  to  give  a variety  of  effects — running  lines  of  zig-zag,  imitation 
“cord”  impressions,  zones  of  vertical  strokes.  It  is  used  as  a filling  for 
elongated  hexagonal  panels  framed  by  grooves  and  low  flat  ridges.  These 

3 Bronze.  Age  Pottery.  Vol.  i,  p.  123. 
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Fig.  3.  Kelshamore,  Co.  WicMow.  No.  1. — Foodvessel  (reconstructe'd) 
from  Cist  I.  No.  2. — Foodvessel  and  flint  “slug”  knife  from  Cist  II. 


panels  in  their  grouping  and  arrangement  in  two  matching  rows  recall  the 
similarlj^  filled  compartments  in  No.  1;  here,  however,  the  narrow  cartouche- 
like  frames  appear  to  stand  out  more  in  relief.  This  effect  is  best  achieved 
in  the  lowermost  zone  where  a broad  zig-zag  is  thrown  into  relief  against  a 
background  hatching  of  oblique  “comb”  lines. 
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Parallels  for  the  Kelshamore  vessels  are  to  be  found  among  those  of 
Abercromby’s  Type  B and  their  derivatives.  Clearly  ancestral  is  the  food- 
vessel  found  with  a crouched  skeleton  in  a cist  at  Annaghmore,  near  Gorey, 
Co.  Wexford.  A similar  pot,  this  time  from  Lemonstown,'^  5 miles  north 
of  Kelshamore,  has  six  lozenge-shaped  frames  of  oblique  “comb”,  repeated 
below  the  groove  as  elongated  hexagonal  panels  of  vertical  “comb”.  The 
cists  at  Ballybrew,®  near  Enniskerry,  one  of  which®  was  paved  like  Kelsha- 
more I,  produced  each  a foodvessel  of  Type  B,  that  from  Cist  2 having 
spaced  lozenge  panels  of  “comb”  linked  by  horizontal  bars. 

In  the  examples  cited  above,  the  vessels  accompanied  crouched  in- 
humations, which  fact  is  in  itself  indicative  of  a date  early  in  Bronze  Age 
times.  The  Kelshamore  burials,  though  cremations,  need  not  necessarily 
be  late;  for  while  cremation  is  the  exclusive  burial  rite  of  the  Late  Bronze 
Age,  the  practice  was  general  at  a much  earlier  date  in  the  Passage  Graves 
where  it  can  be  shown  to  predate  crouched  burials  in  cists.’  And  we  may 
note  the  occurrence  of  cremated  and  unburnt  burials  in  cists  with  foodvessels 
in  the  recently  excavated  Bronze  Age  cemetery  at  Edmondstown,  Co. 
Dublin,®  and  the  apparently  contemporary  deposition  of  crouched  skeletons 
and  cremated  remains  in  the  same  grave  at  Fourknocks  II,  Co.  Meath® — in 
one  case  with  a Type  B foodvessel,  in  the  other  with  a bronze  awl  and 
worked  flints. 

As  regards  grave  goods,  the  round-heeled  riveted  dagger  said  to  have 
been  found  with  a Type  B foodvessel  at  Corkey,  Co.  Antrim,^®  suggests  an 
early  date  for  that  burial.  To  this  may  be  added  the  biconical  lignite  bead 
found  with  one  of  the  Ballybrew^^  vessels  and  the  pair  of  bronze  spiral 
bracelets  accompanying  the  foodvessel  from  Luggacurren,  Co.  Leix.^®  All 
things  considered,  and  in  view  of  these  associations  of  comparable  vessels, 
a date  towards  the  end  of  the  Early  Bronze  Age  period,  say,  around  1500 
B.C.,  is  suggested  for  the  Kelshamore  burials. 

The  association  of  the  flint  knife  with  Foodvessel  2 does  not  help;  for 
while  “slug”  or  plano-convex  knives  show  an  overwhelmingly  foodvessel  bias 
in  Britain,^®  such  associations  as  we  have  in  Ireland  are  not  so  clear  cut. 


- J.R.S.A-I-,  63  (1933)  PI.  Ill  B and  Abercromby,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  i,  PI.  XLVIII  : 311 
and  p.  160. 

5 P.R.I.A.,  43  (1935-37),  p.  255ff. 

6 ibid.  Fig.  2 & 3,  p.  257. 

eg.  at  Fourknocks  I,  Co.  Meath  (unpublished  1951)  where  a crouched  infant  skeleton 
was  found  with  a bowl  shaped  food-veseel  in  a cist  as  a secondary  burial. 

8 Unpublished,  1951. 

9 Unpublished,  1951. 

10  J.R.S.A.I.,  19  (1889),  p.  107  and  PI.  I : 3 and  4. 

11  loc.  cit.,  p.  255  and  Fig.  1 : A. 

12  J.R.S.A.I.,  15  (1879-82),  p.  446ff.  cf.  Abercromby,  I.  op.  cit.,  PI.  XLIV  ; 248. 

12  J.G.D.  Clark  in  Antiquaries  Journal,  12  (1932).  158ft'.  Out  of  28  associations,  23 
were  with  foodvessel,  1 with  beaker  and  foodvessel,  4 wdth  cinerary  urns. 
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The  following  list  of  known  associations  to  date  shows  that  they  are 
found  with  foodvessels,  as  well  as  with  cinerary  urns  of  Overhanging  Kirn 
and  Encrusted  types.  In  ail  cases  the  human  remains  are  cremated  and 
very  often  the  accompanying  flint  knife  appears  to  have  been  burnt  with  the 
bones.  As  in  Britain  the  greater  number  occur  with  foodvessels,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  these  vessels  are  of  “Vase”  type. 


Locality 

Foodvesse! 

Cinerary  Urn  j 

Rite  1 

Reference 

Bowl 

Vase 

O.H.R. 

1 

Encrusted 

Habitat 

Crouck, 

Co.  Tyrone. 

X 

- 

- 

- 

Cremation  in  multiple 
cist  cairn. 

N.M.D. 

1909  : 43. 

Kelshamore, 

Co.  Wicklow. 

X 

_ 

_ 

Cremation  in  cist. 

N.M.D. 

P.  19.51  : 127  A. 

Fourknocks  II, 
Co.  Meath. 

None 

- 

- 

- 

With  cremation  in  cist  ! 
which  also  contained  j 
a crouched  burial  and  \ 
bronze  awl.  j 

N.M.D. 

Ballinchalla, 

Co.  Mayo. 

_ 

X 





Cremation  in  cist.  1 

N.M.D. 

1944':  99. 

Letterkeen, 

Co.  Mayo. 

— 

X 

_ 

_ 

Cremation  in  cist. 

N.M.D. 

1935  : 394. 

Carrier  Upper, 
Co.  Antrim. 

— 

X 

_ 

_ 

Cremation  in  cist.  i 

N.M.D. 

10.  0.  39. 

Corrandrum, 

Co.  Galw.ay, 

- 

X 

— 

— 

Two  found  with  cre- 
mation in  cist  and 
segmented  bone  ob- 
ject of  Iberian  E.B.  A. 
type. 

.I.G.H.A.S. 

16  (1934), 

63-6  and  125-30. 

Enniskillen, 

Co.  Fermanagh. 

- 

X 

X 

- 

Pit  burial  with  crema- 
tion. 

N.M.D. 

i 1900:57c. 

Moville, 

Co.  Donegal. 



X 



1 No  information. 

N.M.D. 

: 1915  : 118. 

Glagorm  Parks, 
Co.  Antrim. 

— 

_ 

X 

— 

Cremation. 

1 J.R.S.A.I. 

1 19  (1889)  P.  no. 

Glarryford, 

Co.  Antrim. 

— 

_ 

X 

— 

Cremation. 

1 

1 ibid,  PI.  I,  2. 

Gortcorbies, 

Co.  Derry. 

- 

- 

X 

- 

Cremation. 

J.R.S.A.I. 

77  (1947)  P.6. 

Fig.  6:  1. 

Killycarney, 

Co.  Cavan. 

- 

- 

- 

X 

Cremation. 

J.R.S.A.I. 

I 15  (1879-82)  P.  199. 
Fig.  6 : 2. 

Edmondstown, 
Co.  Dublin. 

- 

- 

- 

X 

Cremation  in  B.A. 
cemetery. 

P.  1951  : 22. 

1 
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It  remains  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Eager  for  reporting  and  protecting  the 
burials,  for  his  whole-hearted  co-operation  at  all  stages  of  the  work,  and  for 
liis  highly  commendable  action  in  presenting  the  finds  to  the  National 
Museum.  To  him,  and  to  his  daughter.  Miss  Mollie  Eager,  I am  indebted 
for  generous  hospitality.  Thanks  are  due  to  Mr,  T.  Morrissey,  Mill  Street, 
and  Mr.  Jeffers,  National  Bank,  Baltinglass,  for  help  in  arranging  pre- 
liminaries, and  to  Professor  E.  J.  Keenan,  Department  of  Anatomy,  U.C.D., 
for  his  report  on  the  human  remains  from  Cist  No.  2. 


Cist  Grave  at  Ballynerrin,^  Co.  Wicklow. 

The  site  is  on  a low  flat-topped  hillock  about  125  feet  O.D.  Although 
frequently  ploughed  over  the  years  it  was  not  until  the  landowner,  Mr. 
Bernard  Connell,  was  tractor  ploughing  this  year  that  the  capstone  was 
revealed  not  more  than  8 cm.  below  the  surface.  It  was  a roughly  circular 
stone,  90  cm.  diameter,  flat  on  under  side,  domed  on  the  other,  and  about 
20  cm.  in  greatest  thickness  at  the  centre.  It  covered  a stone-lined  grave 
55  X 40  and  40  cm.  deep,  its  long  axis  approximately  E-W. 

When  found,  Mr.  Connell  informed  us,  the  cist  was  filled  to  within  15 
cm.  of  the  top  of  the  sidestones  with  gravel  and  sand  in  which  were  mixed 
cremated  bones.  These  were  emptied  out  to  reveal  a large  flag  which 
covered  more  than  half  the  floor  area  on  the  north  side  with  a setting  of 
smaller  flat  stones  between  it  and  the  south  side  stone  forming  a paved  floor. 
Unfortunately  the  contents  of  the  grave  had  been  scattered  and  some  frag- 
mens  of  bone,  later  recovered,  had  been  handed  to  the  Gardaf  at  Wicklow. 
These,  together  with  those  collected  by  us  at  the  site  of  the  grave,  included 
large  fragments  of  a thin-walled  skull,  and  fragments  of  ribs  and  of  long- 
bones. 

In  all,  the  volume  of  bone  available  foi-  examination  was  1|  pints,  repre- 
senting, according  to  ]\Ir.  Connell,  about  half  the  amount  contained  in  the 
cist  as  found  by  him.  Professor  Keenan,  Dept,  of  Anatomy,  U.C.D.,  has 
identified  the  remains  as  belonging  to  an  adult  human,  but  their  fragmentary 
and  warped  condition,  due  to  cremation,  does  not  allow  of  any  estimate  as  to 
sex,  or  age,  or  physical  characters. 

There  was  no  accompanying  foodvessel  or  urn,  and  search  through  the 
scattered  bones  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cist  did  not  produce  any  grave 
goods.  Neither  was  there  any  charcoal  found. 

The  side-stones  had  regular  inner  faces,  the  longer  ones  overlapping  the 
shorter  end-stones  to  give  a chamber  55  x 40  cm.  They  varied  in  height 
from  40  to  50  cm.  but  were  so  arranged  that  their  top  edges  were  level.  The 
large  floor  slab  fitted  comfortably  between  the  E.,  N.  and  W.  uprights, 
which  projected  some  distance  below  it  to  give  a depth  of  35  cm.  between 
floor  and  underside  of  capstone.  As  the  capstone  had  been  removed  before 

^ Position  ; Ballynerrin  to-wnland,  parish  of  Rathne-w,  barony  of  Newcastle,  Co. 
Wicklow.  Its  precise  position  on  the  6 in.  Ordnance  Sheet,  No.  25,  is  10.5  cm.  from 
south  margin,  42.5  cm.  from  east. 
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Fig.  4.  Ballynerrin,  Co.  Wicklow.  Plan  and  section  of  cist  grave. 


our  arrival  we  are  dependent  on  Mr.  Connell’s  observation  as  to  its  original 
position,  and  its  presumed  position  in  plan  and  section  is  shown  on  Fig. 
4 by  a heavy  broken  line. 

The  pit  for  the  grave  was  dug  to  a depth  of  80  cm.  into  a gravelly 
subsoil.  A backing  of  stones  and  rammed  soil  served  to  keep  the  uprights 
in  position.  At  the  top,  filling  the  space  between  uprights  and  side  of  pit, 
were  quite  large  slabs  laid  flat.  These  served  the  purpose  of  packing  and, 
in  addition,  gave  a level  surface  to  ensure  the  proper  sealing  of  the  grave. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Supt.  Ward  for  his  full  and  prompt  report  of  the 
find,  to  the  Gardai  at  Wicklow  Station  for  their  kind  co-operation,  and  to 
the  landowner,  Mr.  Bernard  Connell,  for  his  help  in  excavating  the  site. 
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A WOODEN  HUT  ON  INISHKEA  NOETH,  CO.  MAYO. 

(Site  3,  House  A). 

By  Fran(joise  Henry,  Hon.  Fellow. 

IN  the  summer  of  1950,  new  excavations  took  place  on  the  island 
of  Inishkea  North,  on  a sandy  platform  to  the  north-east  of  the  Bailey 
M6r.i 

This  platform  presented,  before  excavation,  an  undulating  surface  of  sand 
covered  with  sparse  grass,  rising,  a little  to  the  north-east  of  its  centre,  to 
a slight  mound  which  was  surmounted  by  the  remains  of  a sheep-pen  built 
of  enormous  slabs  of  mica-schist.  To  the  north  and  east  it  ends  in  gentle 
slopes;  to  the  south  it  is  bordered  by  a slight  gully,  separating  it  from  the 
rising  slopes  of  the  Bailey  M6r;  to  the  west,  on  all  its  length,  it  ends  in  a 
sharp  drop  of  several  feet.  The  erosion  on  that  side  is  due  to  extensive  quarry- 
ing of  shells  for  lime-making  by  the  islanders  at  the  time  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  village,  half  a century  ago.  The  edge  of  the  platform  shows  a nearly 
continuous  section  of  rubbish-heaps  consisting  of  alternate  layers  of  very 
burnt  clay  and  thickly  packed  broken  shells  of  purpura  lapillus  (one  of  the 
shells  from  which  purple  dye  is  extracted), ^ mixed  with  a few  bones,  chips 
of  chlorite^  and  fragments  of  broken  spindle-whorls  and  buttons  made  of 
chlorite. 

Here  and  there,  a few  traces  of  constructions  were  visible  on  the  surface 
of  the  platform  before  excavation.  At  a short  distance  to  the  north-west  of 
the  sheep-pen,  two  rows  of  erect  slabs  emerged  from  the  sand.  South  of  the 
sheep-pen,  some  traces  of  walls  were  visible  in  1938.  In  1950,  the  sand  having 
shifted,  they  could  be  traced  only  in  three  places.  To  the  south  of  the  plat- 
form, on  both  sides  of  the  gully,  are  the  very  ruinous  remains  of  what  seems 
to  have  been  two  round  huts. 

From  these  various  indications,  it  was  obvious  that  the  platform  was 
formed  by  an  accumulation  of  sand  over  remains  of  houses.  Excavation 
revealed  that  there  were  two  superimposed  layers  of  habitations : an  upper 
layer,  existing  only  under  the  sheep-pen  and  to  the  south-east  of  it,  as  far 
as  the  gully  which  borders  the  platform  to  the  south;  the  houses  in  this  layer 

1  See  map  in  J.R.S.A.I.,  1945,  p.  133. 

2  The  purpura  is  still  to  be  found  in  great  quantities  on  the  rocks  around  the  island. 
Purpura  shells  in  millions  are  mixed  with  the  sand  of  the  Bailey  Mor.  They  are  always 
slightly  calcinated  and  broken  or  even  nearly  crushed  in  order  to  extract  the  dye.  This 
last  fact  disposes  of  the  possibility  that  the  shells  might  be  simply  the  remains  of  meals, 
as  in  that  case  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  breaking  them  ; the  fish  could  be  picked 
out  of  the  shell  with  a pin  as  in  the  case  of  barnacles,  which  occur  frequently,  always 
unbroken,  in  the  rubbish-heaps  of  some  of  the  archaeological  layers  of  Inishkea. 

3  Chlorite  is  a stone  closely  related  to  steatite  (soapstone)  but  containing  iron  (hydi’ous 
iron  silicate).  It  is  a little  harder  than  steatite. 
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had  very  thick  walls,  made  of  stones  and  earth.  Beneath  their  floors,  imme- 
diately under  hard  beaten  clay,  appeared  everywhere  the  remains  of  the 
lower  layer,  which  seems  to  stretch  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  platform, 
not  only  under  the  houses  of  the  upper  layer,  but  to  the  west  and  north  of 
them,  as  far  as  the  line  of  broken  rubbish-heaps.  This  layer  shows  everv- 
where  accumulations  of  broken  purpura  shells  and  remains  of  houses  made 
partly  of  wood,  partly  of  erect  slabs,  which  were  probably  work-shops  for 
the  manufacture  of  purple  dye. 

I am  not  going  to  deal  at  present  with  the  upper  layer,  the  exploration  of 
which  is  not  completed.  I shall  only  describe  one  of  the  houses  of  the  lower 
layer,  that  which  included  the  two  rows  of  slabs  to  the  north-west  of  the 
now  disappeared  sheep-pen. 

To  avoid  confusion  with  the  houses  excavated  on  the  Bailey  Mor,  which 
will  henceforward  be  called  Site  2,  and  on  the  raised  area  with  slabs  south- 
east of  it,  which  will  be  called  Site  1,  the  platform  will  be  called  Site  3. 
The  houses  will  be  indicated  in  the  lower  layer  by  capital  letters  (A,  B,  C) 
and  in  the  upper  layer  by  small  letters  (a,  b,  c).  Thus,  the  house  to  be 
described  in  this  paper  will  be  House  A of  Site  3. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

The  platform  having  been  constantly  submitted  to  the  erosion  of  the 
west  wind,  the  only  part  of  the  house  which  showed  before  excavation  was 
to  the  west  (PI.  XXV  top) : the  two  rows  of  slabs  and  the  rubbish-heap  to  the 
west  of  them.  East  of  tbe  slabs,  the  level  of  the  sand  rose  gently,  so  that  its 
thickness  above  the  floor  of  the  house  increased  to  three  or  four  feet  towards 
the  centre. 

The  area  within  the  two  rows  of  stones  was  cleared  first  (PI.  XXV  top).  It 
was  found  that,  in  this  part,  there  was  only  a few  inches  of  white  sand  and 
grass  above  a very  thin  layer  of  grey  sand  covering  the  floor.  The  floor  itself 
was  a sheet  of  dark  sand,  clearly  visible  above  the  white  undisturbed  sand 
which  was  immediately  below.  There  were  here  and  there  patches  of  burnt 
clay  mixed  with  small  fragments  of  charcoal.  Along  the  stones,  the  clay  was 
fairly  thick  and  contained  more  charcoal.  In  this  clay,  just  beside  one  of  tbe 
standing  stones  of  the  south  row,  was  found  a bronze  penannular  brooch. 

The  floor  was  slightly  hollowed  between  the  two  rows  of  stones  and  went 
up  in  a gentle  slope  towards  the  stones  and  towards  the  gap  between  them. 
At  this  gap,  the  traces  of  clay  stopped  abruptly  and  there  was  a continuous 
line  of  very  white  sand  between  the  two  most  westerly  stones.  This  seems 
to  be  an  indication  that  there  had  been  erect  stones  there  also,  wdiich  were 
pulled  out  after  the  collapse  of  the  house. ^ 

The  floor  was  extremely  clean,  with  only  some  chips  of  chlorite  here  and 
there,  and  a few  of  those  round  lumps  which  are  the  first  stage  in  the 
fabrication  of  chlorite  spindle-whorls;  there  were  also  a few  purpura  shells, 
as  well  as  some  very  large  limpets  burnt  on  the  outside. 

4 They  were  probably  used  in  the  building  of  the  houses  of  the  upper  layer  or  of  the 
sheep-pen. 
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Between  the  two  rows  of  stones,  nearer  to  the  nortli  than  to  the  south 
low,  there  W'as  a small  pit  dug  in  the  sand  and  lined  with  stones,  which  will 
be  described  later.  At  a distance  of  hardly  a foot  to  the  south-east  of  it  was 
a compact  heap  of  several  hundred  purpura  shells,  nearly  all  broken,  mixed 
with  limpets  and  a number  of  round  pebbles  burnt  and  split  by  the  action  of 
the  fire. 

From  the  end  of  the  two  rows  of  slabs,  the  walls  diverged  widely  for  some 
distance,  then  converged  again,  giving  to  the  hut  an  oval  or  slightly  lozenge 
shape.  A square  hearth  was  set  askew  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  the  entrance, 
to  the  east,  was  a very  narrow  corridor  edged  with  erect  slabs  (PI.  XXYI 
bottom). 

Around  the  hearth  and  to  the  east  of  it,  as  far  as  the  entrance  corridor, 
the  floor  was  covered  with  a very  thick  and  compact  layer  of  burnt  clay. 
Seven  post-holes,  which  either  cut  through  the  clay  or  were  lined  with  it, 
were  clearly  visible  in  that  part  of  the  house;  three  were  around  the  hearth 
and  the  four  others  were  to  the  east  of  it,  on  both  sides  of  a path  of  flat 
.stones  and  hard  beaten  clay  leading  to  the  entrance.  They  had  a depth 
varying  from  8 in.  to  1 ft.  3 in.,  and  most  of  them  measured  more  than  a 
foot  in  diameter;  they  nearly  all  contained  a few  stones  which  must  have 
helped  to  jam  the  beams  in  position. 

The  rest  of  the  floor  had  only  patches  of  clay  here  and  there,  and  in  most 
places  was  only  a layer  of  grey  or  reddish-brown  sand  hardly  thicker  than 
a sheet  of  cardboard.  All  the  space  north  of  the  hearth  was  devoid  of  clay. 
The  clay  stopped  very  abruptly  to  the  east  of  that  patch,  as  if  there  had 
been  a wooden  partition  there.  To  the  west  of  it,  the  floor  was  covered  by 
sand  evidently  gathered  on  the  shore  and  containing  quantities  of  tiny  shells. 
In  this  part  was  found  a small  iron  bowl.  The  floor  was  everywhere  very 
clean.  It  contained  only  a few  chips  of  chlorite,  a few  limpets  and  broken 
purpura  shells.  Near  the  hearth  were  a few  large  bones,  mostly  of  ox  and 
pig.  On  the  east  side  of  the  hearth  was  a large  patch  of  a rotten  greenish 
substance  embedded  in  the  clay.  On  examination  it  was  found  to  be  a decayed 
lump  of  chlorite. 

The  layers  of  clay  mixed  with  some  bones  and  large  pockets  of  purpura 
shells,  which  all  the  rubbish-heaps  connected  with  this  archaeological  layer 
exhibit,  are  probably  the  explanation  of  this  very  immaculate  surface  of  the 
floor.  It  seems  that  the  inhabitants  were  in  the  habit  of  scraping  the  old 
clay  off  the  floor  from  time  to  time,  together  with  any  rubbish  it  might  con- 
tain and  the  heaps  of  shells  which  accumulated  during  the  preparation  of 
the  purple  dye,  then  probably  laying  a new  coat  of  clay  on  the  parts  of  the 
floor  which  needed  it. 

The  w'alls  were  marked  everywhere  by  large  stones  embedded  either  in 
very  black  sand  or  in  a layer  of  crumbling  clay  mixed  with  small  charcoals. 
In  one  place,  on  the  north  side,  a piece  of  petrified  wood  was  found  in  the 
sand  between  a few  stones.  So  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  large  stones 
were  there  to  hold  in  position  a series  of  posts  which  have  not  left  definite 
traces  in  the  sand. 
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The  section  on  A-B  (Fig.  2),  just  above  the  v^est  corner  of  the  hearth, 
shows  a squashed  outline  of  the  hut.  It  seems  that  a certain  amount  of 
white  sand  was  blown  into  it  after  it  was  abandoned;  then  the  roof  collapsed, 
and  two  thick  lines  of  compact  soot,  clearly  visible  above  the  hearth,  repre- 
sent the  deposit  made  by  smoke  on  the  roof.  The  walls  were  probably  made 
of  wattle  and  daub  and  their  remains  are  represented  by  an  accumulation 
of  grey  sand  containing  clay  and  small  fragments  of  charcoal.  Section  C-D 
(Fig.  2)  shows  that  the  soot  extended  over  the  whole  hearth.  Further  east, 
a thick  layer  of  clay  was  quite  distinct  in  many  places  immediately  above 
the  white  blown  sand — possibly  the  remains  of  the  clay  lining  of  the  roof. 
Over  it  was  a compact  mass  of  rubbish  including  a good  deal  of  limpets  and 
bones  mixed  with  ashes  as  well  as  pockets  of  broken  purpura  shells  embedded 
in  compact  clay.  A few  chips  and  lumps  of  chlorite  were  mixed  with  the 
rubbish.  To  the  east  of  the  patch  of  soot,  a broken  Iwonze  handle  was  found 
in  a pocket  of  purpura  shells. 

The  whole  of  this  layer  looks  like  an  ordinary  rubbish-heap.  It  may  be 
that,  after  the  collapse  of  the  house,  the  mound  formed  by  its  ruins  was 
used  as  a refuse  dump  by  the  inhabitants  of  another  nearby  house.  Another 
possibility,  slightly  surprising  in  consideration  of  the  thickness  of  the  rubbish 
layer  and  its  consequent  weight,  is  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  were 
in  the  habit  of  throwing  some  of  their  rubbish  on  the  roof,  from  the  entrance. 
In  any  case,  from  the  similarity  of  the  remains  on  the  floor  of  the  house 
and  those  at  roof  level  it  seems  that  both  layers  belonged  to  people  living 
exactly  in  the  same  way  and  that  there  cannot  be  a great  difference  in  date 
between  them. 

To  the  north  of  the  house  there  was,  at  a lower  level,  but  directly  con- 
nected with  it,  a small  enclosure  of  standing  stones  forming  a sort  of  cellar, 
which  will  be  described  later. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES. 

This  building  has  several  remarkable  features  which  have  been  only 
mentioned  in  the  general  description  and  will  be  now  described  in  detail. 

I'lie  west  room  and  the  purpura  pit. — This  room  (PI.  XXIV,  bottom)  ap- 
pears as  an  extension  of  the  house  delimited  by  a semi-circular  row  of  stand- 
ing stones  which  may  have  been  meant  to  provide  a protection  against  the 
west  wind.  When  excavations  started,  there  were  four  stones  showing  above 
the  ground  on  the  south  side  and  five  on  the  north  side.  Another  was  found 
prostrate  in  the  sand  on  the  south  side,  which  brings  the  south  row  to  five 
stones  also.  As  we  have  seen,  from  the  very  abrupt  way  in  which  the  floor 
stopped  at  the  west,  it  seems  likely  that  there  were  more  stones  completing 
the  semi-circle  on  that  side.  The  stones  are  flat  slabs  of  mica-schist  standing 
from  1 ft.  3 in.  to  1 ft.  11  in.  above  the  floor  level.  They  are  stuck  in  the 
underlying  sand,  and  only  a few  of  them,  on  the  north  side,  seem  to  have 
been  held  in  position  on  the  inside  by  packing  stones.  A packing  stone  to  the 
east  of  the  last  stone  of  the  north  row  marks  probably  the  place  of  a missing 
slab. 
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The  section  on  A-B  (Fig.  2),  just  above  the  west  corner  of  the  hearth, 
shows  a squashed  outline  of  the  hut.  It  seems  that  a certain  amount  of 
white  sand  was  blown  into  it  after  it  was  abandoned;  then  the  roof  collapsed, 
and  two  thick  lines  of  comjDact  soot,  clearly  visible  above  the  hearth,  repre- 
sent the  deposit  made  by  smoke  on  the  roof.  The  walls  were  probably  made 
of  wattle  and  daub  and  their  remains  are  represented  by  an  accumulation 
of  grey  sand  containing  clay  and  small  fragments  of  charcoal.  Section  C-D 
(Fig.  2)  shows  that  the  soot  extended  over  the  whole  hearth.  Further  east, 
a thick  layer  of  clay  was  quite  distinct  in  many  places  immediately  above 
the  white  blown  sand — possibly  the  remains  of  the  clay  lining  of  the  roof. 
Over  it  was  a compact  mass  of  rubbish  including  a good  deal  of  limpets  and 
bones  mixed  with  ashes  as  well  as  pockets  of  broken  purpura  shells  embedded 
in  compact  clay.  A few  chips  and  lumps  of  chlorite  were  mixed  with  the 
rubbish.  To  the  east  of  the  patch  of  soot,  a broken  bronze  handle  was  found 
in  a pocket  of  purpura  shells. 

The  whole  of  this  layer  looks  like  an  ordinary  rubbish-heap.  It  may  be 
that,  after  the  collapse  of  the  house,  the  mound  formed  by  its  ruins  was 
used  as  a refuse  dump  by  the  inhabitants  of  another  nearby  house.  Another 
possibility,  slightly  surprising  in  consideration  of  the  thickness  of  the  rubbish 
layer  and  its  consequent  weight,  is  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  were 
in  the  habit  of  throwing  some  of  their  rubbish  on  the  roof,  from  the  entrance. 
In  any  case,  from  the  similarity  of  the  remains  on  the  floor  of  the  house 
and  those  at  roof  level  it  seems  that  both  layers  belonged  to  people  living 
exactly  in  the  same  way  and  that  there  cannot  be  a great  difference  in  date 
between  them. 

To  the  north  of  the  house  there  was,  at  a lower  level,  but  directly  con- 
nected with  it,  a small  enclosure  of  standing  stones  forming  a sort  of  cellar, 
which  will  be  described  later. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES. 

This  building  has  several  remarkable  features  which  have  been  only 
mentioned  in  the  general  description  and  will  be  now  described  in  detail. 

I'lie  west  room  and  the  purpura  pit. — This  room  (PI.  XXIV,  bottom)  ap- 
pears as  an  extension  of  the  house  delimited  by  a semi-circular  row  of  stand- 
ing stones  which  may  have  been  meant  to  provide  a protection  against  the 
west  wind.  When  excavations  started,  there  were  four  stones  showing  above 
the  ground  on  the  south  side  and  five  on  the  north  side.  Another  was  found 
prostrate  in  the  sand  on  the  south  side,  which  brings  the  south  row  to  five 
stones  also.  As  we  have  seen,  from  the  very  abrupt  way  in  which  the  floor 
stopped  at  the  west,  it  seems  likely  that  there  were  more  stones  completing 
the  semi-circle  on  that  side.  The  stones  are  flat  slabs  of  mica-schist  standing 
from  1 ft.  3 in.  to  1 ft.  11  in.  above  the  floor  level.  They  are  stuck  in  the 
underlying  sand,  and  only  a few  of  them,  on  the  north  side,  seem  to  have 
been  held  in  position  on  the  inside  by  packing  stones.  A packing  stone  to  the 
east  of  the  last  stone  of  the  north  row  marks  probably  the  place  of  a missing 
slab. 
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On  the  outside  there  were  some  flat  stoneS  lying  on  the  sand  behind  tlie 
uprights.  They  were  exposed  before  excavation,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  they  were  the  foundations  of  a wall  of  flat  stones  and  sods 
or  if  they  were  simply  meant,  like  the  other  stones  of  the  wall,  further  east, 
to  hold  wooden  posts  in  position. 

The  pit  is  between  the  most  eastern  of  the  standing  slabs,  nearer  to  the 
north  row.  It  has  a depth  of  about  1 ft.  and  is  covered  on  the  west  side  by 
a large  flat  stone,  25  in.  long  and  11  in.  wide,  which  has  a notch  over  the 
centre  of  the  pit.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  lined  by  four  slightly  tapering 
stones  about  1 ft.  long  and  from  4 to  6 in.  wide  at  the  top,  which  fitted 
tightly  and  gave  to  that  part  of  the  pit  the  shape  of  the  half  of  an  inverted 
cone.  One  of  these  stones  had  moved  slightly  towards  the  centre  of  the  pit, 
but  its  point  was  still  in  position.  The  pit  was  not  lined  with  stones  under 
the  transverse  slab.  There  were  a few  broken  purpura  shells  immediately 
beside  the  pit  and  inside  it  and,  as  has  already  been  said,  a considerable 
heap  of  them  a short  distance  to  the  south-east,  mixed  with  some  flat  stones 
and  pebbles  cracked  by  the  action  of  the  fire.  Considering  the  extreme  clean- 
liness of  the  rest  of  the  floor,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  pit  was  used 
for  the  manufacturing  of  purple  dye. 

The  hearth. — ^^The  hearth  is  a square  area  of  clay  (PI.  XXV),  2 ft.  4 in. 
by  2ft.  5 in.  delimited  by  four  large  slabs  of  mica-schist,  about  1 ft.  in 
width  and  1 in.  in  thickness,  stuck  on  edge  in  the  sand  and  deeply  embedded 
in  the  clay.  The  slabs  are  held  in  position  by  a few  packing  stones.  The  clay 
inside  the  square  surface  delimited  by  the  slabs  was  in  part  very  burnt 
and  in  part  raw,  yellow  clay,  as  if  the  hearth  had  just  been  refilled  when  the 
house  was  abandoned. 

The  hearth  is  neither  in  the  axis  of  the  house  nor  parallel  to  its  sides. 
It  lies  at  an  angle  to  the  entrance  and  the  path  between  the  four  posts  which 
continues  it  into  the  house.  On  this  side,  the  slabs  go  further  than  the  surface 
of  the  square,  possibly  because  it  is  the  only  side  on  which  the  hearth  was 
of  easy  access  and  consequently  needed  strengthening  against  the  possible 
shifting  of  the  sandy  subsoil  caused  by  constant  trampling  and  kneeling.  On 
the  three  other  sides,  posts,  probably  of  a large  size,  made  access  more 
difficult. 

The  entrance. — (Plate  XXVI,  bottom).  The  entrance  is  a narrow  path  of 
hard  beaten  clay  curving  slightly,  and  lined  on  the  south  side  by  a row  of  five 
slabs  ranging  from  1 ft.  2 in.  to  2 ft.  in  height  above  the  level  of  the  path 
and  firmly  wedged  in  position  by  packing  stones.  Behind  them,  to  the  south, 
is  a thick  mass  of  clay,  earth  and  stones.  It  seems  that,  on  the  north  side 
also,  the  path  was  originally  lined  with  slabs  which  have  been  wrenched  out, 
as  there  is  a row  of  packing  stones  along  the  path  and,  behind  them,  where 
the  slabs  should  be,  a zone  of  very  white  sand  edged  immediately  by  the 
same  combination  of  earth,  stones  and  clay  which  forms  the  backing  of  the 
southern  row.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance,  to  the  east,  there  are  two  small 
post-holes,  well  marked  in  the  clay. 

The  whole  of  this  entrance  passage  seems  to  be  more  or  less  outside  the 
surface  of  the  house  proper,  and  most  probably  outside  the  area  covered  by 
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the  roof,  \\hat  its  walls  were  made  of  above  the  subsisting  ruins  and  how 
the  passage  was  covered,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

fhe  cellar.  To  the  north  of  the  house,  and  at  a lower  level,  there  is  a 
small  enclosure  (PI.  XXVI,  top),  about  5'  x 7'  inside,  extremely  well  built. 
It  is  formed  of  seventeen  slabs,  very  closely  jammed  together,  held  in  position 
at  the  bottom  by  packing  stones.  On  the  south  side  of  it  a large  stone,  which 
is  part  of  the  wall  of  the  hut,  rests  on  the  tops  of  a few  of  the  slabs,  and 
the  burnt  sand  marking  the  wall  comes  right  to  the  edge  of  them,  clearly 
indicating  the  connection  between  the  two  buildings,  the  one  standing  at 
the  level  of  a cellar  in  relation  to  the  other.  On  the  north  side  of  the  structure 
a few  stones  are  laid  horizontally  between  the  tops  of  the  slabs,  and  a good 
number  of  stones  found  on  this  side  mixed  with  the  blown  sand  which  filled 
the  building  seem  to  indicate  that  the  wall  continued  in  horizontal  courses 
to  a certain  height,  on  that  side  at  any  rate.  There  were  some  patches  of 
clay  mixed  with  these  stones,  which  may  be  the  remains  of  clay  coating 
them,  or  may  have  fallen  from  the  main  wall  of  the  house. 

The  sand  inside  and  outside  this  structure  was  completely  devoid  of 
archaeological  remains,  and  there  was  no  trace  of  floor.  As  a consequence, 
the  purpose  of  this  construction  remains  enigmatic.  The  only  suggestion 
which  comes  to  mind  is  that  it  may  have  held  a skin  container  or  a wooden 
vat  of  some  kind. 


THE  FINDS. 

Bronze. 

Two  bronze  objects  only  were  found  in  the  excavations,  but  since  no 
bronze  objects  were  hitherto  found  in  the  excavations  on  Inishkea,  these 
assume  a special  importance.  Bronze  ring-pins  seem,  from  local  reports, 
to  have  been  found  fairly  frequently  at  one  time  on  the  Bailey  Mor,  but 
none  has  been  preserved;  one,  which  was  sent  to  the  National  Museum 
many  years  ago,  is  not  now  available. 

Penannular  Brooch. — The  brooch  (PI.  XXVII)  was  found  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  the  slabs  of  the  south  row  of  the  west  room,  at  floor  level. 

It  is  in  a remarkably  good  state  of  preservation.  It  consists  of  two  pieces 
of  bronze,  a long  pin  ending  in  a loop,  and  an  open  ring,  both  coated  with 
tin  all  over  the  surface.®  The  pin  is  4 in.  long,  and  the  object  appears  really 
as  an  intermediate  type  between  the  ring-pin  and  the  penannular  brooch, 
which  is  the  case  with  many  of  these  fasteners. 

The  back  of  the  pin  is  completely  flat ; the  ring  has  a semi-circular  section 
and  the  terminals  are  decorated  each  by  a shallow  circular  hollow  and  by 
two  small  discs  with  concentric  circles  deeply  engraved  on  them.  There  is 
no  trace  of  enamelling  or  of  any  setting  having  been  added  to  the  tinned 
bronze.® 

5 The  pin  was  kindly  examined  for  me  by  Dr.  G.  G.  Leonard,  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  of  University  College,  Dublin.  Its  coating  was  found  to  react  to  the  test 
for  tin,  but  not  to  that  for  silver. 

6 The  discs  with  concentric  circles  may  have  been  enamelled,  but  there  is  at  present 
no  trace  of  glass  left  in  them. 
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It  is  not  very  easy  to  date  tliis  brooch  acc\irately.  It  belongs  to  a type 
of  zoomorj)hic  brooch  which  is  common  from  the  end  of  the  sixth  century 
to  the  middle  of  the  eighth.  But  some  comparisons  may  help  to  narrow  the 
range  of  possibilities.  A bronze  brooch  of  similar  shape  is  preserved  in  the 
National  Museum  (N.M.D.  78-1906,  no  locality).  Its  terminals  have  a 
decoration  of  millefiori.  Mr.  Kilbride- Jones  places  it  in  the  late  seventh 
century,  which  seems  a quite  reasonable  dating  in  view  of  the  character  of 
its  decoration. 7 There  are  two  brooches  of  the  same  type  from  Ireland  (prob- 
ably from  crannogs)  in  the  British  Museum.  One  has  a ring  of  practically 
the  same  size  as  the  Inishkea  example,  though  the  pin  is  5 in.  long.® 
Instead  of  hollows,  the  terminals  have  settings  of  yellow  glass,  and  the  four 
discs,  as  well  as  two  others  at  the  junction  of  the  terminals  with  the  ring, 
have  also  glass  settings.  The  other®  has  a ring  two  inches  in  diameter  and 
a pin  5 in.  long.  Its  terminals  are  decorated  with  interlacings  of  a type  which 
seems  to  belong  to  the  eighth  century.  From  these  comparisons  it  seems 
that  a date  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century  or  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  is  the  most  probable. 

Bronze  Handle. — This  handle  (PI.  XXVIll)  was  found  amidst  the  rubbish 
of  the  top  layer  of  the  hut,  above  a point  situated  a short  distance  east  of 
the  hearth,  in  the  middle  of  a pocket  of  broken  purpura  shells. 

It  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  bronze,  the  handle  proper,  and  a sort  of  lining 
of  very  thin  bronze  fixed  to  it  by  some  sticky  substance.  This  lining  is 
undecorated  and  follows  exactly  the  shape  of  the  object  itself  wherever  it 
subsists.  The  handle  has  a flange  on  each  side.  The  upper  part  is  decorated 
with  two  double  circles  drawn  with  compasses. i®  The  larger  one,  at  the  end 
of  the  handle,  is  filled  by  an  awkwardly  drawn  pattern  of  herring-bone  very 
lightl}-  scratched  on  the  surface  (PI.  XXVIII,  2).  The  handle  is  torn  and 
seems  to  have  broken  on  a level  with  two  rivet-holes  which  indent  the  edge 
near  the  smaller  double  circle,  and  partly  encroach  on  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  to  what  this  object  originally  belonged.  Various 
possibilities  have  to  be  examined.  It  is  of  a type  very  common  in  Eoman 
pans  and  could  be  the  handle  of  a bronze  pan  of  sub-Eoman  type,  cast  in  one 
piece,  like  its  Eoman  model.  But  on  this  hypothesis,  the  thin  bronze  lining 
of  the  handle  and  the  two  rivet-holes  would  be  difficult  to  explain.  It  cmdd 
also  be  a handle  cast  separately  from  a metal  vessel.  This,  requiring  the 
casting  of  a smaller  piece  of  bronze,  might  be  the  work  of  a bronzier  less 
experienced  than  the  Eoman  workman  whose  work  he  was - imitating,  or  it 
might  have  been  done  if  the  vessel  was  not  of  the  same  metal  as  the  handle 
itself.  It  is  tempting  to  suggest  that  this  handle  belonged  originally  to  the 
small  iron  bowl  found  on  the  floor  of  the  house.  The  existence  of  rivets  would 
then  be  explained,  but  not  the  bronze  lining.  But,  though  there  is  nothing 
in  the  respective  sizes  of  the  objects  which  would  go  against  this  hypothesis, 

7 H.  E.  Kilbride-Jones,  “The  Evolution  of  Penannular  Brooches  -with  Zoomorphic 
Terminals  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland”,  Proc.  P.I.A.,  1937,  Sect.  C,  p.  435,  No.  64. 

8 The  number  is  illegible. 

9 B.M.  53-11-17-2. 

10  The  centres  are  clearly  marked.  The  compass  has  slipped  on  the  right  side  of  the 
upper  circle. 
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the  iron  bowl  does  not  seem  to  have  had  the  flat  edge  which  would  be 
necessary  for  the  fastening  of  the  handle. 

The  only  other  hypothesis  which  could  be  made  is  that  this  is  the  handle 
of  a bronze  mirror.  This  would  explain  both  the  lining  and  the  rivet-holes; 
the  lining  may  have  helped  to  strengthen  the  joining  together  of  the  two 
different  parts  of  the  object,  mirror  proper  and  handle.  The  rivets  would  have 
fastened  these  two  pieces  together.  But  one  difficulty  remains  still:  the  fact 
that  the  rivet-holes  are  cut  in  such  a manner  that  one  of  them  encroaches 
on  the  design.  In  consideration  of  this,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  handle 
may  have  belonged  originally  to  a bronze  2ian  of  Roman  type,  and  that,  after 
having  been  torn  from  it,  it  might  have  been  turned  into  the  handle  of  a 
mirror  by  cutting  two  rivet-holes  into  it.  Roman  mirrors  have  usually  a more 
or  less  straight  handle,  sometimes  decorated  with  a cast  figure.  Pans  are  the 
only  Roman  objects  Avhich  have  a handle  of  a shape  similar  to  that  of  the 
Inishkea  handle.  Amongst  the  numerous  Celtic  mirrors  found  in  Britain 
listed  recently  by  Sir  Cyril  Fox,  there  is  only  one  with  a handle  of  this  shape, 
the  others  being  all  of  the  looped  or  straight  type.^i  This  unique  example  of 
a mirror  with  a “ shaped  ” handle  was  found  at  Balmaclellan,  in  Kirkcud- 
brightshire, in  1861,  and  is  now  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum. It  was 
discovered  in  draining  a bog,  with  several  pieces  of  bronze,  some  of  which 
may  have  belonged  to  a belt.  The  objects  had  been  hidden,  wrapped  in 
pieces  of  woollen  cloth,  at  a date  which  Mr.  Stevenson  estimates  to  be  in 
the  second  or  third  century  a.d.,^^  but  the  mirror  itself  may  be  as  old  as  the 
first  century  a.d.^^  It  is  very  much  larger  than  the  Inishkea  object,  the  handle 
being  5 in.  long  as  against  the  2 in.  of  the  Inishkea  handle.  The  handle  is 
riveted  to  the  plate  and  has  on  each  side  an  independent  piece  of  bronze 
decorated  with  an  embossed  ornament  of  Celtic  type. 

Sir  Cyril  Fox  makes  for  the  Balmaclellan  mirror  a special  category  in  his 
classification  (type  II),  and  whilst  mentioning  the  analogy  of  the  handle 
with  a Roman  pan  handle  suggested  to  him  by  Dr.  Jacobsthal,  and  Hawkes 
and  Corder’s  attribution  of  its  origin  to  the  Brigantian  region  of  East  York- 
shire, notes  its  erratic  type  amongst  the  fairly  coherent  series  of  British 
mirrors  as  well  as  its  connection  with  the  mirrors  carved  on  Pictish  symbol 
stones,  and  concludes:  “ The  analysis,  if  the  parallels  are  accepted,  suggests 
that  the  Piets  imported  mirrors  from  the  Celtic  workshops  in  Northern 
England  (Brigantia)  and  that  the  Pictish  symbolism  was  initiated  before  the 
use  and  knowledge  of  these  forms  died  out.  It  is  clearly  in  favour  of  the 
earlier,  rather  than  the  later,  of  the  dates  whicli  students  of  this  symbolism 
have  suggested.” 

This  statement  outlines  admirably  the  problem,  but  calls  for  some  dis- 
cussion, in  which  the  Inishkea  handle  may  help  to  throw  some  light. 

First  of  all,  the  assumption  of  the  Brigantian  origin  of  the  Balmaclellan 

11  “Celtic  Min-or  Handles  in  Britain,  with  special  reference  to  the  Colchester  Handle” 
{Arch.  Cambr..  1948,  pp.  24  sqq.). 

12  Proc.  S.A.Sc.,  1860-62,  pp.  293-5. 

13  Id.  1947-8,  pp.  225  sqq. 

14  See  : P.  Corder  and  C.  F.  C.  Hawkes,  “A  Pane!  of  Celtic  Ornament  from  Emswell, 
East  Yorkshire”,  Ant.  Journ.,  1940,  pp.  338  sqq. 
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mirror  is  based  mostly  on  the  fact  that  its  decoration,  like  that  of  the 
Emswell  plaque  found  in  Yorkshire,  includes  the  rosette.  But  the  rosette 
occurs  also  on  the  plaque  discovered  on  Lambay  Island,^®  which  gives  it  a 
wide  distribution;  the  Brigantian  origin  of  the  mirror,  as  a consequence,  is 
only  a possibility.  The  fact  remains  that  it  belongs  to  a period  which  cannot 
be  very  far  removed  from  the  first  century  a.d.,  that  it  is  similar  in  shape 
to  some  of  the  mirrors  represented  on  Pictish  stones. 

The  mirror,  often  associated  with  a .comb  of  one  or  two  rows  of  teeth, 
is  one  of  the  few  intelligible  symbols  represented  on  the  Pictish  stones  of 
Scotland.  Its  handle  often  takes  the  shape  of  two  circles  connected  by  one 
or  two  straight  lines.  But,  as  Sir  Cyril  Pox  points  out,  in  a few  cases  the 
handle  is  quite  distinctly  a “ shaped  ” handle  of  the  type  of  the  handle  of 
the  Balmaclellan  mirror.  On  four  stones,  this  is  particularly  distinct.^®  These 
stones  are  scattered  from  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland  to  the  region  north 
of  the  Forth,  and  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  their  distribution.  But 
their  place  in  the  relative  chronology  of  the  Pictish  stones  is  much  more 
significant:  they  are  all  on  stones  bearing  only  engraved  symbols,  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  other  ornament  or  of  any  low  relief  carving,  and  con- 
sequently belong  to  the  very  earliest  group  of  Pictish  stones.  If  the  Inishkea 
handle  belonged  to  a mirror,  the  date  of  this  early  group  would  be  easier  to 
establish.  The  deposit  on  the  roof  of  House  A being  either  exactly  con- 
temporary with  the  house  itself  or  slightly  later,  and  given  the  date  of  the 
brooch  found  in  the  floor,  the  mirror  could  only  be  of  the  late  seventh  or 
early  eighth  century,  unless  we  consider  it  as  an  heirloom.  Its  presence  in 
a seventh  century  hut  suggests  in  any  case  that  mirrors  of  that  type  were 
still  in  use,  whatever  their  date  of  fabrication,  in  the  seventh  century,  in 
Ireland,  and  probably  also  in  Scotland,  so  that  their  representation  on  Pictish 
stones  may  be  as  late  as  the  seventh  century,  at  least. 

15  E.  A.  S.  Macalister,  “On  some  Antiquities  discovered  upon  Lambay”,  Proc.  B.I.A., 
1929,  Sec.  C,  No.  9. 

16  Clynemilton  No.  1 (Sutherland),  Draimbuie  No.  2 (Inverness)  (with  a double  comb), 
Upper  Manbean  (Elgin)  (with  a double  comb),  Aberlemno  No.  1 (Forfar)  (with  a simple 
comb)  ; see  E.  Allen  and  Anderson,  The  Early  Christian  Monuments  of  Scotland,  III, 
pp.  39,  99,  129,  205. 

There  are,  amongst  the  stones  discovered  at  Gallen  Priory  by  Mr.  Kendrick,  a few 
slabs  which  he  groups  under  the  heading  “mirror  carvings”  (T.  D.  Kendrick,  “Gallen 
Priory  Excavations”,  J .R.S.A.I 1939,  p.  13  (Class  VI).  Of  these,  however,  he  himself 
considers  one  (A  105)  as  doubtful,  and  another  as  showing  discs  and  not  mirrors  (A  180). 
It  seems  to  be  the  case  also  for  T 10,  which  has  two  discs  hanging  from  the  circle  of 
the  cross.  One  only  (A  87)  has  two  very  crude  representations  of  objects  resembling 
shaped-handled  mirrors ; but  the  stone  is  so  defaced  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
base  any  theory  on  it. 

1"  For  the  various  dates  given  recently  to  the  engraved  Pictish  stones,  see  A.  W. 
Clapham,  “Notes  on  the  Origins  of  Hiberno-Saxon  Art”  (Antiquity,  1934,  p.  45)  (an- 
terior to  the  conversion  of  the  Piets,  up  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  century)  ; Cecil  L. 
Curie,  “The  Chronology  of  the  Early  Christian  Monuments  of  Scotland”  (Proc.  S.A.Sc., 
1939-40,  pp.  60  isqq.)  (sixth  and  seventh  century,  possibly  beginning  of  the  eighth;  p. 
67) ; C.  A.  Ealegh  Eadford,  “The  Early  Christian  Monuments  of  Scotland”  (AntiquiUt, 
March,  1942,  p.  1 isqq.)  (accepts  C.  Curie’s  dating  of  the  engraved  group,  though  he 
considers  that  it  may  have  started  a little  earlier  than  she  thinks,  this  mostly  because 
of  the  shapes  of  the  mirrors  and  shields  represented).  Also,  Cecil  L.  Curie  and  F.  Henry, 
“Early  Christian  Art  in  Scotland”  (Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  1943,  x>.  261). 
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Iron. 

Iron  objects,  as  everywhere  on  Inishkea,  have  been  so  deeply  corroded 
by  their  long  soaking  in  wet  sand  as  to  become  shapeless.  Four  fragments, 
8 to  4 in.  long,  have  been  found:  one  a little  above  floor  level,  in  the  south 
wall,  not  far  from  section  A-B;  one  a short  distance  to  the  north-east  of 
the  entrance  corridor;  and  two  in  the  roof  layer.  One  of  them  is  a twist  of 
wire.  The  others,  in  spite  of  treatment  in  the  National  Museum,  have 
remained  shapeless. 

The  only  recognisable  object  is  a shallow  iron  bowl,  8|  in.  in  diameter 
(El.  XXIX,  top),  which  was  found  on  the  edge  of  the  patch  of  sea-sand  (2  on 
])lan,  flg.  1).  It  seems  to  have  four  straight  sides  Avhilst  about  one-third 
of  the  circumference  is  normally  rounded.  This  corresponds  to  the  disposition 
of  the  pit.  with  its  four  stones.  The  bowl  could  be  the  container  which  would 
be  needed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  to  collect  the  dye.  Its  size  would  allow 
for  a perfect  fit,  and  the  joints  could  be  made  tight  with  wax  or  clay.  The 
only  objection  is  that  iron  is  known  to  have  a dulling  effect  on  anv  dye. 

Stone. 

Chlorite. — The  most  notable  stone  objects  found  in  this  excavation  were 
the  remains  of  the  working  of  chlorite  (PI.  XXIX,  bottom).  The  stone  is 
found  on  the  shore,  near  the  Bailey  Mor,  in  large  lumps  which  always  contain 
some  vein  of  quartz.  Chlorite  seems  to  have  been  worked  extensively  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  but  only  at  some  periods.  It  never  occurs  in  the 
upper  layer  of  Site  8.  But  it  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  rubbish-heaps 
on  the  Bailey  Mor,  nearly  always  mixed  with  broken  purpura  shells,  as  well 
as  in  a rubbish-heap  on  the  north-west  edge  of  Site  1,  and  a spindle-whorl 
made  of  chlorite  was  found  in  House  A of  Site  2 (Bailey  Mor). 

EvervwEere  the  remains  of  working  are  similar:  there  are  small  lumps 
of  stone  with  traces  of  cutting  and  scraping  (the  stone  is  soft  enough  to  be 
cut  easily  with  an  ordinary  penknife),  others  are  roughly  cut  into  a discoid 
shape,  some  of  them  showing  traces  of  the  break  or  of  the  veins  of  quartz 
which  caused  them  to  be  abandoned.  There  are  also  spindle-whorls  at  various 
stages  of  fabrication,  many  of  them  obviously  split  in  the  attempt  at  drilling 
the  hole. 

Whilst  the  floor  of  the  hut  and  the  area  to  the  south  of  it  have  yielded 
a great  number  of  chips  and  a few  round  lumps,  they  have  not  given  any 
broken  object.  The  rubbish-heap  to  the  west  of  the  hut,  on  the  contrary, 
though  it  was  very  nearly  completely  destroyed  when  the  excavation  started, 
has  produced  one  complete  spindle-whorl,  partly  polished,  the  half  of  a 
larger  one,  half  of  a small  ring  or  bead,  half  of  a button,  probably  made  on 
the  wheel,  and  a small  pendant. 

Burnt  Stones. — There  were,  in  various  parts  of  the  house,  round  and  oval 
pebbles,  cracked  by  the  action  of  the  heat,  which  must  have  been  used,  after 
heating  in  the  fire,  for  bringing  to  boiling  point  a liquid  in  which  they  were 
thrown.  This  is  a method  commonly  used  where  only  wooden  vessels  are 
available  for  cooking.  These  stones  did  occur  also  in  the  houses  excavated 
on  the  Bailey  Mor,  and  they  are  to  be  found  in  great  quantities  on  its  slopes. 
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Stone  with  Hollow. — The  only  othei'  stone  woitli  mentioning  is  a I'ound 
pebble  found  outside  the  south  wall  of  the  hut,  which  has  been  slightly 
hollowed  on  top.  The  depression  is  not  deep  enough  to  have  been  meant  to 
contain  anything.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  hole  has  been  p)'oduced  by 
repeated  punching  on  the  surface. 

Bone. 

The  excavation  has  not  produced  any  finished  hone  objects.  'Fwo  pieces 
of  deer  antler  show  traces  of  cutting,  and  must  have  been  sectioned  in  order 
to  be  turned  into  some  tool  or  other. 

In  two  places  nearly  symmetrical  two  large  pieces  of  whale  ribs  were 
found,  one  at  either  side  of  the  entrance  and  about  6 to  7 ft.  from  it.  It 
would  be  tempting  to  think  that  they  were  part  of  the  decoration  of  the 
ends  of  the  roof.  In  any  case,  they  do  not  show  traces  of  being  worked, 
beyond  being  cut  into  segments  each  about  2 ft.  long. 

Animal  Bones. — Miss  G.  Roche,  of  the  Natural  History  Department  of 
the  National  Museum,  has  kindly  examined  the  bones  found  in  the  excav- 
ation, and  has  given  me  the  following  list  of  species  represented  : horse, 
deer,  ox  (large,  small  and  calf),  pig  (adult  and  young),  sheep  (adult  and 
young),  birds,  fish;  marine  shells:  patella  (burnt),  pecten  opercnlaris,  pecten 
maximus,  purpura  lapillus,  mussels. 

THE  FABRICATION  OF  PURPLE  DYE. 

This  house  is  probably  not  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  lower  level  of 
Site  3,  which  is  likely  to  contain  a series  of  similar  buildings,  corresponding 
to  the  line  of  rubbish-heaps.  An  entrance  corridor  found  under  one  of  the 
houses  of  the  upper  level  is  a definite  indication  of  what  can  be  expected  in 
further  excavations  of  the  site. 

This  group  of  wooden  huts  corresponds  obviously  to  a sort  of  factory  of 
purple  dye.  The  accumulations  of  broken  shells  which  are  to  be  found  every- 
where in  this  level  would  be  a clear  enough  indication  of  this;i®  but  a closer 
examination  of  what  is  known  of  the  process  of  fabrication  of  purple  dye 
seems  to  explain  the  main  features  of  the  hut  and  to  show  that  it  was  prob- 
ably a workshop  and  not,  properly  speaking,  a habitation. 

The  fabrication  of  purple  dye  from  diverse  varieties  of  shellfish  seems 
to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  was  both  one  of  the 
essential  elements  of  their  wealtlP®  and  the  reason  of  their  maritime  journeys 
and  their  foundations  of  towns  all  round  the  IMediterranean : in  all  places 
where  the  shell  was  plentiful  they  settled  to  exploit  it.  “ Wherever  the 
Phoenicians  have  attempted  to  go,”  says  Masp^ro,  ” one  can  follow  their 
track  by  the  heaps  of  shells  which  they  have  left  on  the  shore;  the  Cyclades 
and  the  coasts  of  Greece  are  littered  with  these  remains.”-'^  In  Sidon,  above 
the  south  harbour,  the  cliff  is  still  covered,  for  several  hundreds  of  yards, 
with  an  accumulation  of  broken  shells  many  feet  deep. 

18  All  soundings  made  under  the  floors  of  the  houses  of  the  top  level  revealed  them 
also. 

19  See  several  mentions  of  purple  and  dyed  wool  in  the  description  of  the  wealth  of 
Tyre,  Ezechiel,  27. 

20  G.  Maspero,  Histoire  aiicienne  (le.s  peuples  de  V (Aient  classiqiie,  p.  204. 
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The  extraordinary  permanence  of  the  dye,  and  the  brilliance  of  the 
various  shades  of  purple,  red  and  even  green  which  could  be  obtained,''^! 
accounted  for  its  popularity,  though  the  tiny  amount  given  by  each  shell 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  preparation  made  it  as  expensive  as  silver,  and 
sometimes  as  gold  itself.  The  Greeks  knew'  a good  deal  about  its  extraction 
in  the  time  of  Aristotle. “2  Its  extraordinary  success  in  Eome  from  an  early 
time  is  showm  by  a mildly  indignant  outburst  of  Pliny:  “It  is  for  this 
colour  that  the  fasces  and  the  axes  of  Eome  make  way  in  the  crow'd ; ...  it 
is  this  that  distinguishes  the  senator  from  the  man  of  equestrian  rank;  by 
persons  arrayed  in  this  colour  are  prayers  offered  to  propitiate  the  gods;  on 
every' garment  it  sheds  a lustre,  and  in  the  triumphal  vestment  it  is  to  be 
seen  mingled  with  gold.  Let  us  be  prepared  then  to  excuse  this  frantic 
passion  for  purple,  even  though,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  compelled  to 
enquire,  why  it  is  that  such  a high  value  has  been  set  upon  the  produce  of 
this  shell-fish,  seeing  that  while  in  the  dye  the  smell  of  it  is  offensive,  and 
the  colour  itself  is  harsh  . . . strongly  resembling  that  of  the  sea  in  a 
tempestuous  state.  ”23  only  grew  in  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Empire, 
when  the  Eomans  were  masters  of  the  chief  factories  which  had  been 
exploited  by  the  Phoenicians.  The  emperors  tried  to  make  the  fabrication  a 
state  monopoly,  and  to  keep  the  best  quality  of  purple  an  imperial  privilege. 
There  were,  in  the  Empire,  “ collegia  ” or  “ familiae  ” — sorts  of  guilds — 
of  “ purpurarii,”  organised  on  very  strict  lines.  It  remained  in  Byzantium 
the  colour  of  the  imperial  costume.  But  it  w'as  used  also  to  dye  the  parch- 
ment of  pages  of  imperial  manuscripts  w'hich  were  to  be  written  in  silver 
or  gold  letters. 

When  the  knowledge  of  making  purple  came  to  England  and  Ireland  is 
not  known, 24  but  Bede,  in  his  description  of  Britain,  quotes,  as  one  of  its 
natural  sources  of  wealth : ‘ ‘ many  and  a great  number  of  shells  ( cocleae ) , 
of  which  a purplish-red  dye  ( tinctura  coccinei  colons j25  is  made,  a most 
beautiful  crimson,  which  the  intensity  of  the  sun  nor  exposure  to  rain  can 
never  succeed  in  fading,  but  the  older  it  is,  the  more  beautiful.  ”26  There  are 
numerous  heaps  of  broken  purple  shells,  along  the  coast  of  England,  which 
illustrate  this  passage. 2"  The  purple  extracted  from  them  may  have  been 
used  for  dyeing  cloth,  but  in  any  case  we  can  be  sure  that  it  was  used 


21  In  ancient  te.xts,  the  “purpura”  dye  is  frequently  described  as  red,  though  we  are 
told  that  the  “blackish”  or  purple  shades  were  more  appreciated  (Pliny,  Nat.  hist.,  IX). 

22  Aristotle,  Hist,  an.,  V. 

23  Pliny,  Nat.  hist.,  IX. 

24  Professor  Gerard  Murphy  tells  me  that  the  Irish  word  for  purple,  corcar,  derived 

from  the  Latin  can  only  be  a borrowing  anterior  to  the  end  of  the  fifth 

century  ; this  seems  to  point  to  an  introduction  of  the  process  of  fabrication  in  Ireland 
before  the  collapse  of  the  Empire. 

25  I.e.  of  the  colour  of  the  “berry”  of  kermes,  in  leality  a small  insect  living  on  a 
kind  of  oak-tree  which,  mostly  in  Greece,  wa^  the  source  of  a cheap  substitute  for 
purple,  in  antiquity ; its  vogue  spread  in  the  Middle-Ages. 

26  Bede,  Hisforia  ecdesiastica,  I. 

27  V.  Thompson,  Tht  Materials  of  Medieval  Painting,  pp.  156-7. 
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in  the  decoration  of  manuscripts,  both  Irish  and  English,  at  least  as  early 
as  the  first  years  of  the  eighth  century,  and  probably  earlier. 

Cheaper  dyes,  though  not  as  lasting,  kermes  first,  then  cochineal, 
replaced  the  purple  extracted  from  shell-fish.  Its  use  as  a pigment  began  to 
become  obsolete  in  the  West  as  early  as  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century. 
It  is  mentioned  neither  in  the  treatise  written,  probably  in  Germany,  in 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  by  the  monk  Theophilus,  nor  by  the  Italian 
painter,  Cennino  Cennini  (early  fifteenth  cent.),  though  it  is  described  in 
the  thirteenth  century  manuscript  of  Petrus  de  St.  Audemar  (Pierre  de  St. 
Omer).  The  manufacture  was  so  completely  abandoned  in  most  places  that 
it  needed  elaborate  research  to  reconstitute  it  and  identify  the  shells  which 
had  been  used. 

A first,  and  very  remarkable,  study  of  it  was  made  by  William  Cole  in 
the  late  seventeenth  century. 29  What  he  tells  of  the  starting  point  of  his 
research  is  specially  striking,  as  it  seems  to  indicate  that  the  use  and  manu- 
facture of  purple  dye  w'ere  still  known  in  Ireland  at  the  time : he  heard  of 
somebody  “ living  by  tbe  sea-side  in  some  Port  or  creek  in  Ireland  ” who 
dyed  linen  kerchiefs  with  “ some  liquid  substance  taken  out  of  a shell-fish.” 
Upon  which,  having  been  engaged  for  a long  time  in  collecting  shells  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Severn  estuary,  and  having  been  shown  the  type  of  shell  used, 
he  made  some  experiments  and  reconstituted  the  process  of  preparation  of 
the  dye.  He  insists,  like  all  writers  on  the  subject,  on  the  fact  that  the  fluid, 
when  extracted  from  the  shell,  is  colourless,  and  only  on  exposure  to  the 
sun  takes  a successive  series  of  shades:  light  green — deep  green — ‘‘  full  sea- 
green  ” — ‘‘  Utrecht  blue  ” — purplish  red — deep  purple  red. 

Nearly  two  centuries  later  a French  scholar,  Lacaze-Duthiers,  who 
apparently  was  not  aware  of  Cole’s  discovery,  reconstituted  the  process, 
mostly  from  observations  made  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  made  elaborate 
studies  on  the  anatomy  of  the  shell-fish  from  which  the  dye  was  extracted. ^9 

From  various  experiments,  it  appears  that  purple  was  made  from  diverse 
varieties  of  two  kinds  of  shell-fish,  the  murex  and  the  purpura.^^  Both  belong 
to  the  same  species,  but  the  murex  is  a very  large,  spiky  shell,  whilst  some 
varieties  of  purpura,  and  specially  the  purpura  lapillus,  which  was  the  one 
used  on  Inishkea,  are  very  small,  about  half  an  inch  in  length. ^2 

28  See  the  description  of  the  pigments  used  in  the  Lindisfarne  Gospels  in  : A.  P. 
Laurie,  The  Pigments  and  Mediums  of  the  Old  Masters,  p.  73. 

29  Phil.  Trans.  1685,  pp.  1288  sqq.  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Baynes-Cope  for 
this  reference. 

30  Lacaze-Duthiers,  “Membire  sur  la  pourpre”,  Annales  des  Sciences  nnturelles, 
Zoologie,  XII  (1859),  pp.  5-84;  Id.,  Archives  de  Zoologie  exjierimentale,  1896,  pp. 
471-80.  See  also  on  the  subject  Friedlander’s  various  studies  on  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  dye  [Chem.  Zeitschrift,  1911,  p.  640,  etc.,  A.  Dedekind,  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
Purpurkundc  (1914)  and  the  article  by  Maurice  Besnier  in  Daremberg  et  Saglio, 
Dictionnaire  de$  Antiguites  grecques  et  romaines,  IV,  pp.  769-75. 

31  One  of  the  difficulties  for  reconstituting  the  process  used  came  from  the  fact  that 
what  is  called  murex  in  modern  nomenclature  was  called  purpura  by  classical  writers, 
and  vice  versa. 

32  See  : Cooke,  Shipley  and  Reed,  Molluscs  and  Brachiopods  (Cambridge  nat.  hist.), 
p.  90,  for  specimens  of  purpura  lapillus  from  Britain  and  Ireland,  showing  the  great 
variations  in  size  according  to  conditions  of  life;  the  Inishkea  shells  are  comparable  to 
those  from  the  Scilly  shown  on  the  plate.  A larger  variety,  the  buccinum,  may  have 
been  used  also  on  Inishkea  where  it  occurs  sporadically. 
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In  the  Mediteri-aneaii,  the  shells  were  fished  in  autumn  and  winter  at 
some  distance  from  the  coast,  with  wicker  “ pots.”  The  purpura  can  easily 
be  gathered  on  the  rocks  around  Inishkea,  but  it  is  possible  that  it  was  also 
tished  in  deeper  waters..  In  any  case  the  dye  must  be  extracted  from  the  live 
fish,  otherwise  it  is  spoilt.  All  the  shells  used  have  a small  gland,  situated 
near  the  head,  which  contains  the  dye.  In  the  case  of  the  large  shells,  this 
is  cut  from  the  body  of  the  mollusc  after  it  has  been  extracted  from  its  shell. 
But  Pliny  tells  us  that  ” the  small  fish  are  crushed  alive,  together  with  the 
shells,  which  corresponds  exactly  to  what  we  find  on  Inishkea. 

He  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  salt  has  to  be  added  to  the  crushed  fish  ‘‘  a 
sextarius  (about  a pint)  to  every  hundred  pounds.  It  is  sufficient  to  leave 
this  to  steep  for  three  days  and  no  more,  for  the  fresher  it  is,  the  strongei'. 
It  is  then  set  to  boil  in  vessels  of  lead  ” (?  or  tin:  plumho),  and  reduced 
greatly,  ‘‘  by  the  application  of  a moderate  heat,  which  is  done  by  placing 
the  vessel  at  the  end  of  a long  funnel  which  communicates  with  the  furnace,” 
and  it  is  skimmed  from  time  to  time.  ‘‘  About  the  tenth  day,  generally, 
the  whole  contents  of  the  cauldron  are  in  a liquefied  state,  upon  which  some 
wool,  from  which  the  grease  has  been  cleansed,  is  plunged  into  it  by  way  of 
making  trial.” 


This  description  of  what  must  have  been  a I'ather  tedious  process  helps 
us  to  understand  some  of  the  odd  features  of  the  Inishkea  house.  The  pit 
in  the  west  room  was  probably  the  place  where  the  shells  were  crushed, 
doubtless  by  breaking  them  with  a stone  on  the  transverse  slab  and  then 
throwing  them  in  the  vessel  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  The  cellar,  if,  as  is 
likely,  it  was  only  the  container  of  some  skin  or  wooden  vessel,  must  have 
been  meant  to  keep  the  live  fish,  or  to  hold  the  pulp  whilst  it  was  soaking 
with  salt.  The  sea-sand,  to  the  north-west  of  the  hearth,  is  probably  the  trace 
of  a heap  of  badly  refined  salt,  or,  better,  of  beach-sand  with  a strong  content 
of  salt  which  could  be  used  to  the  same  effect.  The  large  strongly  built 
hearth  is  explained  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  a fire  constantly  going  during 
ten  days  or  so.  What  the  vessels  were,  it  is  impossible  to  know  so  far.  Wood 
might  have  absorbed  too  much  of  the  dye.  In  seems,  in  any  case,  that  the 
gentle  heat  needed  was  obtained  by  the  method  of  throwing  pebbles,  heated 
in  the  fire,  into  the  vessel  full  of  pulp. 

Though  there  are  enormous  heaps  of  broken  purpura  shells  on  Inishkea, 
and  even  greater  quantities  must  have  disappeared  in  lime-making,  it  is 
rather  likely  that  purple  dye  was  not  made  there  on  the  same  scale  as  in 
the  factories  described  by  Pliny.  Large  as  the  hut  may  be  in  comparison 
with  the  habitations  on  the  Bailey  Mor,  it  would  hardly  accommodate 
vessels  containing  the  hundreds  of  pounds  of  pulp  casually  mentioned  in  the 
Naturalis  historia.  Given  also  the  crudeness  of  the  process  of  extraction  and 
the  small  size  of  the  purpura  lapillug,  the  finished  product,  either  in  liquid, 
or  powdered  form,  is  likely  to  have  come  out  of  the  Inishkea  factory  in  small 


33  Pliny,  Nat.  hist.^  IX. 
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quantities,  which  would  be  better  adapted  to  I he  painting  of  manuscripts 
than  to  the  dyeing  of  large  fleeces  of  wool.'^* 

Purple  is  used  freely  in  several  North umbiian  and  Irish  manuscripts  of 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  the  Lindisfarne  Gospels,  the  Book  of 
St.  Chad,  the  Echternach  Gospels,  whilst  it  is  absent  from  the  seventh 
century  Book  of  Durrow.  It  would  not  be  very  prudent,  nevertheless,  to 
conclude  from  this  fact  that  purple  appears  around  the  year  700  in  insular 
manuscripts,  given  our  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  early  development. 

The  list  of  pigments  used  by  the  insular  painters  is  very  short,  and  a 
manuscript  like  the  Lindisfarne  Gospels  only  gives  an  impression  of  a great 
abundance  of  shades  by  the  use  of  the  same  colours  in  concentrated  or 
diluted  state,  and  possibly  by  some  mixtures  of  pigments.  The  list  estab- 
lished by  Laurie:  red,  green,  blue,  yellow,  purple  would  account — with  the 
addition  of  white — for  the  decoration  of  any  other  manuscripts  which  I have 
been  able  to  examine  closely,  except  possibly  the  Book  of  Kells.  The  pi’oof 
that  the  purple  was  manufactured  locally  reduces  the  number  of  imported 
colours  for  the  Irish  manuscripts:  the  red  is  a red  lead,  which  can  be  made 
easily  by  roasting  white  lead,  itself  fairly  easy  to  manufacture.  The  green, 
malachite,  is  a copper  ore,  which  can  be  certainly  obtained  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  copper  mines  in  Ireland.  The  yellow,  orpiment  (natural  sulphide 
of  arsenic),  may  have  been  imported,  though  Laurie  notices  its  very  unusual 
shade  on  Irish  manuscripts,  which  may  indicate  a local  source.  If  purple 
was  made  locally,  the  only  colour  which  was  certainly  imported  was  the  blue, 
an  ultramarine  made  of  crushed  lapis-lazzuli  probably  imported  from  Persia. 

CONCLUSION. 

House  A (Site  3)  appears  to  have  been  a large  hut,  about  24  ft.  long, 
built  of  stout  beams,  with  walls  of  wattle  and  daub,  and  a roof  which  may 
have  been  of  thatch  or  shingles,  possibly  lined  with  clay.  It  w’as  a w'ork- 
shop®®  for  the  fabrication  of  purple  dye,  and  chlorite  objects  were  made  there 
also.  It  can  be  dated  approximately  to  the  late  seventh  century.  This  is 
the  most  likely  date  for  the  brooch,  and  though  the  bronze  handle  could  be 
earlier,  there  is  nothing  against  its  being  also  of  that  date. 

It  is  difficult  to  say,  so  far,  if  it  was  built  at  the  same  time  as  the  stone 
huts  excavated  on  the  Bailey  M6r  in  1938,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  roughly 
contemporary  with  House  A (Site  2)  which  yielded  a chlorite  spindle-whorl 

34  Purple  dye  was  certainly  prepared  in  other  places  along  the  Irish  coast.  A 
cursory  examination  of  some  of  the  Donegal  sand-dunes  has  allowed  me  to  find  in  a 
short  time  the  rubbish-heaps  of  several  other  work -shops.  One,  below  Gweedore,  was 
associated  with  extensive  traces  of  iron  smelting,  and  a few  bone  objects,  including  a 
fragment  of  a bone  comb. 

35  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  the  pigments  except  purple  are  mineral  colours 
which  have  enough  body  to  show  as  an  opaque  surface  when  the  manuscript  page  is 
examined  against  the  light.  Purple,  on  the  contrary,  is  transparent.  This  may  prove  a 
useful  means  of  detecting  the  presence  of  purple  in  very  faded  illumination  where 
several  of  the  pigments  often  turn  to  the  same  greyish  white  shade. 

36  The  length  of  the  process  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  the  workmen  to  have 
some  of  their  meals  in  the  hut  would  explain  the  presence  of  the  animal  bones. 
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and  had  a hearth  of  similar  type,  and,  in  that  case,  it  would  probably  be 
contemporary  with  the  lower  layer  of  House  C (Site  2). 

The  existence,  at  the  same  time,  of  stone  and  wooden  huts  is  not  in 
itself  impossible.  In  the  1946  excavations,  a large  shed,  obviously  resting 
on  wooden  beams,  was  found  to  belong  to  the  same  group  of  buildings  as  the 
stone  huts.  It  had  a pavement  made  of  large  slabs  of  mica-schist  deeply  sunk 
on  edge  into  the  sand,  a method  tending  to  give  some  stability  to  the  sandy 
subsoil,  and  very  similar  to  the  construction  of  the  hearth  in  House  A (Site 
3).  This  last  house,  though  consisting  essentially  of  wood,  was  obviously 
built  by  people  well  used  to  dry  stone  constructions,  as  shown  by  the  very 
efficient  building  of  the  cellar.  So  it  Avould  seem  that  stone  was  used  by  the 
same  people,  when  a more  permanent  and  watertight  building  was  required, 
and  also  when  a small  space  only  was  to  be  roofed.  The  habitation  huts 
would  be  made  entirely  or  mostly  of  stone,  whilst  the  workshops,  barns,  etc., 
would  be  wattle  constructions  resting  on  beams. 

This  extensive  use  of  wood  for  building  in  a place  which  is  at  present 
completely  devoid  of  trees  and  even  bushes,  comes  rather  as  a shock.  The 
wood,  of  course,  may  have  been  driftwood,  and  the  wattle  consisted  prob- 
ably of  heather  twigs.  It  may  be  also  that  Achill  and  the  neighbouring  main- 
land still  had  some  trees  at  the  time,  which  could  be  easily  brought  to  the 
island. 

In  addition  to  the  persons  already  mentioned  in  the  text,  I wish  to  thank 
Mr.  J.  Sweeney,  who,  by  lending  me  a house  belonging  to  him  on  the  island, 
has  made  the  excavation  possible,  and,  for  advice  and  information.  Professor 
S.  P.  0 Eiordain,  Dr.  Bieler,  Mr.  Brindley,  Miss  Helen  Prendergast  and  Miss 
Lillias  Mitchell. 
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Sweathouse,  Co.  Tyrone. 

This  sweathouse,  which,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  has  not  hitherto 
been  described,  lies  at  the  head  of  Fallagh  Glen  in  the  civil  parish  of  Bodoney 
Lower,  about  4 miles  east  of  Gortin,  Co.  Tyrone.  At  the  point  where  the 
sweathouse  is  situated  the  glen  is  a deep,  narrow  gorge  with  precipitous  sides 
thickly  grown  with  trees  and  bushes  and  with  a small  stream  running  along 
the  bottom.  It  stands  about  13  feet  above  the  stream-bed  on  a small  natural 
platform  in  the  side  of  the  glen.  Externally  it  appears  as  a small  domed 
mound,  grass-grown  and  with  a round  hole  1 ft.  6 ins.  in  diameter  in  the  top. 
It  consists  of  a dry  stone  corbelled  structure  of  tall  beehive  shape,  the  lower 
half  of  which  is  sunk  in  the  ground  and  the  upper  half  covered  with  a thick 
layer  of  earth.  It  is  entered  at  floor  level  by  a horizontal  creep-passage  about 
3 ft.  10  ins.  long,  the  outer  end  of  which  forms  a small  rectangular  opening 
on  the  lower  edge  of  the  mound,  1 ft.  9 ins.  wide  and  1 ft.  5 ins.  high, 
lintelled  by  a large  stone,  x'lt  floor  level  the  chamber  is  rather  D-shaped 
ill  plan,  the  line  of  the  passage  being  continued  across  one  side  of  it,  but, 
as  the  wall  gains  height,  it  approximates  more  nearly  to  the  circular.  The 
height  of  the  chamber  is  6 ft.  8 ins.  and  the  diameter  4 ft.  5 ins.  From  a 
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short  distance  above  floor  level  the  wall  bulges  outwards  considerably  to  a 
height  of  about  2 ft.  10  ins.  and  is  then  corbelled  inwards  to  the  apex.  The 
stones  of  which  it  is  built  are  of  comparatively  small  size,  at  least  in  section, 
one  of  the  largest  measuring  1 ft.  7 ins.  in  length  by  5 ins.  in  depth  on  its 
visible  face.  The  floor,  in  both  passage  and  chamber,  is  roughly  paved. 

The  hole  in  the  apex  is  an  original  feature,  acting  as  a chimney  and  ensur- 
ing a draught  for  the  Are.  When  the  fire  had  been  raked  out  the  hole  was 
probably  closed  from  the  outside  by  a flat  stone  to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat. 

The  amount  of  earth  heaped  over  the  upper  part  of  the  stone  structure  is 
very  considerable  for  the  mound  is  about  18  ft.  in  diameter. 

Ijocal  tradition  still  preserves  details  of  its  former  use  and  it  is  still  locally 
known  as  “ the  sweathouse.”  The  following  is  a summary  of  the  informa- 
tion about  it  recorded  by  Mr.  Michael  J.  Murphy,  collector  for  the  Irish 
Folklore  Commission,  who  first  drew  our  attention  to  the  building.  He 
obtained  it  from  Mr.  Patrick  McCullagh  of  Curraghinalt  in  the  same  parish, 
one  of  the  last  native  Irish  speakers  of  the  district  and  a man  with  a rich 
store  of  traditional  knowledge. 

There  were  several  such  sweathouses  in  the  neighbourhood  but  this  is  the 
best  preserved.  When  a person  was  to  be  sweated  for  “ pleurisy  ” or  some 
other  ailment  a fire  was  lit  in  the  house  until  the  walls  and  floor  were  hot 
enough.  The  fire  was  then  raked  out  and  a layer  of  green  rushes  spread  on 
the  floor  to  prevent  the  feet  being  burned  by  the  hot  flags.  The  patient 
stripped,  crept  in  through  the  door  and  remained  inside  until  he  had  been 
sufficiently  sweated.  He  then  crept  out  and  washed  himself  all  over  in  a 
pool  in  the  stream  below.* 

Kevin  Hanaher. 

A.  T.  Lucas. 


SWEAT  HOUSE,  CO.  WICKLOW. 

This  structure  is  in  the  townland  of  Annacarney,  parish  of  Boystown : 
map  reference,  Co.  Wicklow  6 inch  sheet  10,  S.  4-12  ins.,  W.  13 '1  ins.  It 
is  just  above  the  700  ft.  contour,  close  to  the  brook  which  divides  Annacarney 
from  Carrigacurra  townland. 

It  is  a stone  beehive  hut,  covered  on  the  outside  with  earth,  grass  and 
furze,  with  a small  entrance  facing  north  west;  external  measurement,  about 
7 ft.  high  and  about  9 ft.  wide  at  the  base.  The  entrance  passage  is  small, 
2 ft.  high  and  1 ft.  8 ins.  wide;  it  is  difficult  to  get  into.  The  outer  lintel 
stone  is  only  partly  covered  by  the  grass.  The  passage  runs  in  for  2^  ft.,  and 
opens  into  one  angle  of  a square  chamber,  the  sides  of  which  are  5 ft.  long 
at  the  base,  the  side  into  which  the  entrance  leads  being  3|  ft.  long.  The 
walls  rise  straight  up  from  the  liase  for  8 ft.,  and  are  then  corbelled  inwards, 
leaving  a space  at  the  top,  2 ft.  across,  which  is  closed  by  a large  flat  slab 
laid  across  the  top.  The  interior  of  the  chamber  is  5|  ft.  high  from  the  floor 
to  this  flat  slab.  There  is  a hole  about  6 ins.  high  thi'ough  the  wall,  under 
the  flat  slab,  at  the  side  opposite  the  entrance  (see  the  plan  and  section). 


* Irish  Folklore  t’ominissioii.  Ms.  1219,  pp.  307-808. 
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Fig.  1.  Plan  and  Section. 


The  floor  is  of  earth.  The  walls  are  built  of  rounded  granite  blocks  set  in 
clay.  The  hut  is  about  30  ft.  from  the  brook;  the  adjoining  field  on  the  south 
west  is  on  a higher  level,  and  there  is  a raised  bank  of  earth,  sloping  down 
to  the  hut  and  joining  it  to  the  field;  it  is  about  5 ft.  high  where  it  joins  the 
hut. 

The  local  people  call  this  building  “the  sweat-house’’.  The  adjoining 
fields  in  Annacarney  are  called  “the  old  chapels’’,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
history  of  the  district  to  suggest  that  there  was  ever  an  old  church  site  here. 
There  is  a small  heap  of  granite  blocks  in  the  field  on  the  other  side  of  the 
brook,  in  Cari'igacurra,  but  the  stones  are  not  in  any  arrangement,  and  may 
be  just  a pile  of  field  stones. 

The  early  numbers  of  the  Journal  contain  descriptions  of  several  buildings 
called  sweat-houses,  and  some  of  them  are  almost  exactly  like  this  structure 
The  references  are  as  follows:  Inisrnurry,  Co.  Sligo,  xvii  211,  xxi  165:  Co. 
Tyrone,  xix  268,  xxiv  180:  Cos.  Cavan  and  Derry,  xix  268:  Co.  Antrim,  xxi 
589:  Co.  Donegal,  xxvi,  294.  It  is  interesting  that  all  these  localities  are 
in  the  north  of  Ireland.  All  of  the  parish  of  Boystown  was  settled  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  galloglasses  brought  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
by  the  Earl  of  Kildare.  They  were  known  as  the  Clann  Domhnaill  of  Leinster, 
and  they  are  frequently  mentioned  under  the  name  McDonnell  in  the  six- 
teenth century  records.  It  is  possible  therefore  that  the  sweat-house  at  Anna- 
carney was  built  at  that  time  by  people  from  the  north  of  Ireland. 


L.  Price. 
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crannQo  finds  at  lough  GARA. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Gallagher,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Castle  View,  Bally- 
mote,  Co.  Sligo,  wrote  to  the  Editor  in  August,  1952,  to  say 
that  during  the  carrying  out  of  drainage  works  at  Lough  Gara, 
on  the  border  between  Co.  Sligo  and  Co.  Roscommon,  a num- 
hei’  of  islands  made  theii'  appearance;  one  of  these  is  circular  in 
outline  and  about  80-40  feet  in  diameter;  the  surface  is 
apparently  made  of  planks,  set  about  1^  feet  apart, 

and  perpendicular  stakes  surrounding  them  are  visible 
for  about  6 inches  above  the  surface.  Some  bones 

of  ox  could  be  seen  on  it,  and  on  a second  island  (or  crannbg) 
there  are  some  bones  or  sheep  or  deer.  A bronze  sword  was 
found  in  another  part  of  the  lake;  the  blade  bevels  to  form  a 
sharp  edge;  Mr.  Gallagher  has  sent  a drawing  of  it  (fig.  1).  This 
was  found  on  the  shore  of  McLoughlin’s  Island  (Inchmore). 
A bronze  ring-pin  was  found  on  Mullaney’s  Island.  Mr. 
Gallagher  forwarded  another  bronze  article  to  the  National 
Museum.  He  was  also  told  of  the  find  of  a boat,  hollowed  out 
from  an  oak  log,  but  when  he  went  to  examine  it  he  learned 
that  some  intrepid  youngsters  had  rowed  it  out  again  into  the 
lake,  and  it  sank.  An  old  woman  of  the  locality  told  him  that 
in  her  young  days  some  65  years  ago  a stake  stood  up  where 
the  second  crannog  is,  and  it  was  believed  to  mark  the  spot 
where  the  treasure  of  Castle  Gara  was  buried. 

Dr.  J.  Rafterv,  Keeper  of  Irish  Antiquities,  National  Museum 
kindly  sent  us  a note  in  September,  1952,  on  the  finds  which 
had  then  come  to  light  at  Lough  Gara: 


As  a result  of  the  operations  of  the  Board  of  Works,  the 
level  of  the  water  has  dropped  by  about  4',  exposing  around  the 
shoi'e  a series  of  some  21  crannogs.  They  average  about  14  yds. 
in  diameter.  They  differ  slightly  in  detail  here  and  there,  but 
their  general  construction  appears  to  have  been  as  follows:  on 
a slight  rise  of  the  marl  of  the  lake  bed  there  was  placed  a pile 
of  stones;  on  top  of  them  was  placed  a layer  of  brushwood,  not 
very  closely  woven,  and  then  a series  of  logs  about  6 ins.  or  so 
in  diameter,  radiating  from  the  margin  of  the  crannog  to  the 
centre,  and  on  top  of  these  another  layer  of  logs  running  trans- 
versely across  the  radial  ones.  It  was  presumably  on  this 
upper  surface  that  the  people  had  their  dwelling.  The  mass  of 
the  crannog  is  held  in  position  by  a circle  of  wooden  piles, 
generally  about  3 to  4 ins.  in  diameter;  sometimes  these  are 
laid  in  considerable  depth:  in  one  instance,  for  example,  the 
circle  of  piles  was  four  deep.  On  the  surface  of  two  of  these 
Fig.  1.  crannogs  material  belonging  exclusively  to  the  Late  Bronze  Age 
Bronze  was  found:  in  the  one  case  a bronze  chisel  and  some  11  bronze 
Sword  (1)  rings,  some  of  them  hollow-cast  and  with  lateral  perforations; 
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The  Irish  Quern. 
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on  the  other  crannog  a large  amount  of  plain  pottery  of  the  Knocknalappa/ 
Ballinderry  II  type,  as  well  as  a bronze  disc-headed  pin  and  some  other 
minor  objects. 

"There  have  also  been  discovered  at  various  spots  around  the  shore  of  the 
lake  a series  of  17  dug-out  canoes  of  different  types,  ranging  in  size  from 
9 feet  in  length  to  about  30  feet.  It  is  at  the  moment  impossible  to  date  any 
of  these  accurately,  but  in  three  of  them  iron  nails  of  the  flat-headed  type  of 
the  Early  Christian  Period  were  discovered,  thus  suggesting  a general  date 
for  at  least  those  three.  A number  of  objects  also  came  to  light,  scattered 
here  and  there  along  the  foreshore  of  the  lake,  in  particular,  a Bann  flake 
(probably  of  local  stone),  a bronze  zoomorphic  brooch  with  rather  nice  mil- 
lefiori  set  in  red  enamel,  a bronze  ring-headed  pin,  an  iron  Viking  axehead, 
and  other  articles. 

"The  bronze  article  forwarded  by  Mr.  Gallagher  to  the  National  IMuseum  is 
a tanged  bronze  chisel  with  a rather  broad  blade.  ’’ 

Further  important  discoveries  have  been  made  subsequently,  showing  that 
the  occupation  of  the  Lough  Gara  sites  covers  a very  long  period.  It  has 
been  stated  in  the  daily  Press  that  the  excavation  of  certan  selected  crannogs 
will  be  carried  out  next  year  (1953). 


THE  lEISH  QUERN. 

Herewith  is  a photograph  of  a quern  with  the  operator  in  position  for 
working  the  implement.  According  to  the  usual  arrangement  there  were 
two  operators  face  to  face,  each  operating  with  one  hand.  One  operator  used 
the  disengaged  hand  to  feed  the  implement,  the  disengaged  hand  of  the  other 
operator  controlled  meal  outflow.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  grinding  im- 
plement implied  in  St.  Luke,  Chapter  17,  Verse  35,  was  a quern,  for  the 
prophecy  in  the  Verse  assumes  the  ope]-ators  to  be  working  close  together, 
and  the  quern  seems  to  be  the  only  grinding  implement  giving  this  condition. 
The  quern  shown  in  the  jfliotograph  is  in  the  possession  of  IMr.  D.  Condon  of 
Clonme]  ( M either) . The  photograph  is  by  Brinkworth  of  H.B.IM.  African 
Civil  Ser\  ice. 

P.  Lyons. 


RATH  LUGH. 

To  find  a field  monument  unmarked  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  map  is  always 
interesting.  When  that  monument  lies  within  two  miles  of  Tara  itself  and 
is  documented  in  ancient  history  it  is  indeed  exciting.  Rath  Lugh  lies  in 
the  townland  of  Lismullin,  roughly  If  miles,  as  the  crow  flies.  North  West  of 
Tara.  It  is  constructed  on  a spur  of  a gravel  ridge  standing  about  100  feet 
above  the  valley  which  lies  between  it  and  Tara  and  commanding  a magnifi- 
cent view  over  this  valley.  It  consists  of  a flat  circular  plateau  about  150 
ft.  diameter  with  traces  of  a bank  around  it,  surrounded  by  a deep  ditch  and 
rampart.  Connected  with  it  is  a large  irregular  enclosure  which  appears  to 
be  ancient. 
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One  cannot  claim  to  have  discovered  this  mound  for  it  is  well  known 
locally  as  Rath  Lugh.  The  surprising  thing  is,  that  considering  its  nearness 
to  Tara,  it  has  never  been  noticed  and  recorded  by  the  various  experts  who 
have  devoted  time  and  research  to  the  district.  The  fact  that  it  is  thickly 
wooded  is  probably  the  i-eason  it  has  escaped  notice. 

I know  of  two  historical  references  to  this  mound.  The  first  in  the 
“Colloquy  of  the  Ancients’’,  where  the  three  sons  of  Lughaid  Menn,  son  of 
Angus,  King  of  Ireland  in  the  4th  century  A.D.,  are  reported  as  coming  “to 
have  speech  with  their  father  to  fert  na  iidruadli  : i.e.  ‘grave  of  the  wizards’ 
North  West  of  Tara’’.  (Silva  Gadelica,  p.  111).  The  second  reference  is 
from  the  Dindshenchas  poem  on  Achall : 

“The  Mound  of  Finn,  the  Mound  of  the  Di'uids, 

The  Mound  of  Creidne,  cheek  by  cheek.  ’’ 

and 

“The  Mound  of  the  Di'uids,  south  of  it 

“Lay  Temair  of  the  Kings,  the  royal  hold’’. 

(R.I.A.  Todd  Lecture  Series.  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  47  & 48). 

It  would  seem  from  these  references  that  Lughaid  Menn  dwelt  on  the  Mound 
of  the  Druids,  a structure  north-west  of  Tara,  and  therefore  it  seems  safe  to 
assume  that  the  mound  known  to-day  as  Rath  Luig  is  the  same  structure. 

The  association  of  names  like  Creidne  and  Lugh,  famous  De  Danann  names, 
with  a site  called  the  Mound  of  the  Druids  leads  to  speculation  on  the  origin 
of  the  name  going  back  beyond  the  4th  century  Lughaid  Menn  to  the  Mytho- 
logical Cycle  of  our  literature. 

These  rough  notes  are  composed  in  the  hope  of  interesting  those  more 
competent  than  myself  to  deal  with  the  subject  and  of  possibly  discovering 
other  literary  references  to  this  interesting  site. 


Elizabeth  Hickey. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS 


Dublin  1660-1860.  A Social  and  Arrhiicctvrtd.  llistonj.  15y  Maurice  (iraig.  Hodges 
Figgis  and  Cresset  Press. 

This  is  a wonderful  book,  well  written,  well  illustrated  by  about  80  photographs  and 
reproductions  of  engravings,  18  figures  in  the  text  and  a good  map  wel'  printed  and  a 
careful  scrutiny  has  revealed  only  a slight  error  on  page  21,  where  St.  Stephen’s  Green 
is  placed  on  S.W.  of  the  city  instead  of  S.E.  But  this  is  a very  small  blemish  in  a 
work  of  such  magnitude.  It  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  H.  G.  Leask,  an  honour  well  deserved 
by  our  Past  President. 

The  industry  of  the  author  can  be  judged  by  the  number  of  authorities  and  pub- 
lications he  consulted  in  his  researches — about  200  are  mentioned  in  the  appendix — but 
the  book  is  not  a mere  digest  of  the  work  of  others.  The  author  has  himself  done  much 
original  work  and  has  welded  his  own  views  and  those  of  others  into  a brilliant  account 
of  the  history  and  architecture  of  a city  which  was  at  one  time  the  second  city  in  these 
islands. 

The  book  opens  with  an  account  of  the  return  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  in  1662 
when  the  population  of  the  city  was  less  than  9,000;  in  20  years  it  had  increased  to 
58,000.  A period  of  renaissance  and  expansion  set  in  and  “the  city  was  swarming  with 
adventurers’’  (a  phrase  which  has  interesting  implications).  This  expansion  and  de- 
velopment was  fostered  by  both  government  and  municipal  authorities. 

History  has  a curious  habit  of  repeating  itself.  Restrictions  on  the  cattle  trade  in 
1663  led  to  an  export  trade  in  meat  to  the  continent. 

In  this  period  the  Phoenix  Park,  The  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  The  Royal  Hospital  at 
Kilmainham,  Ormonde  Quay,  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  St.  Stephen’s  Green  and 
many  other  projects  were  carried  out.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  son  of  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  attended  the  Dublin  Free  School  in  1662. 

The  next  few  chapters  deal  with  the  intellectual  life  and  the  development  on  the 
outer  fringes  of  the  old  city  by  the  families  whose  names  are  perpetuated  in  the  names 
of  the  streets — Dominick,  Gardiner,  Moore,  Jervis,  Molesworth,  Fitzwilliam,  Leeson, 
etc.  Some  of  these  speculators  made  fortunes  and  gained  titles  or  married  into  noble 
families. 

The  eighteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  were  remarkable  for  the 
brilliant  architects  residing  in  Dublin  ; some  were  immigrants  and  some  received  their 
education  at  the  Drawing  School  of  the  Dublin  Society. 

Mr.  Craig  mentions  many  facts  about  their  lives  and  work  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  architect  of  the  White  House  in  Washington  was  a Carlow  man  who 
was  trained  in  the  school  of  The  Dublin  Society. 

In  chapter  XV  the  social  life  in  Dublin  is  depicted,  both  its  merits  and  its  follies 
which  ran  to  extremes  in  both  directions. 

Chapter  XXII  is  full  of  good  stories  and  gives  a human  touch  which  serves  to 
lighten  the  philosophic  seriousness  of  some  of  the  other  sections  of  the  book.  Many 
titbits  are  recorded,  such  as  the  fact  that  Thomas  Dogget  who  endowed  the  race  for 
Thames  Waterman  was  born  in  Castle  Street. 

Mr.  Craig  sounds  a note  of  warning  when  he  writes  “her  life  is  in  danger  of  being 
swamped  by  a preponderance  of  inhabitants  with  no  urban  traditions”  ; this  is  only  too 
true  as  the  destruction  of  the  lodge  in  Parnell  Square  and  other  incidents  have  shown. 

Dublin  and  indeed  all  Ireland  owes  a debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Craig  for  putting  on 
record  in  a most  readable  form  so  much  information  about  the  Capital  city  of  Ireland. 

T.  H.  M. 

The  Heritage  of  Early  Britain.  By  M.  P.  Charlesworth  and  others.  London  : 
G.  Bell  & Sons,  Ltd.  Price  12/-. 

This  book  attempts  to  give  a picture  of  what  Britain  was  like  from  Prehistoric  to  Nor- 
man times  : it  had  its  origin  in  a course  of  lectures  delivered  at  Cambridge  University, 
which  were  organised  by  Martin  Charlesworth.  In  condensed  form  these  lectures  were 
broadcast  on  the  B.B.C.  Third  Programme  early  in  1950. 
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Primarily,  this  book  is  intended  for  the  general  reader.  Chapter  I,  “The  Peoples 
of  Prehistoric  Britain”,  by  G.  E.  Daniel,  should  command  attention.  Dr.  Daniel  has 
a nice  style,  and  his  explanation  of  the  differences  in  the  ethnic  and  cultural  heritage 
should  be  read  by  all.  His  masterly  short  analysis  is  intended  to  prepare  the  reader  for 
what  follows.  What  follows  is  a chapter  by  Grahame  Clark  on  “How  the  Earliest 
Peoples  Lived.”  He  has  something  to  say  on  man’s  diet  in  earliest  times,  and  he  con- 
siders man’s  emergence  from  his  status  as  a simple  hunter  to  that  primarily  of  an 
agriculturist,  though  continuing  to  hunt  and  fish.  Sometimes  one  suspect.s  Dr.  Clark  of 
talking  down  to  his  reader.  This  chapter  is  an  advertisement  for  Di'.  Clark  and  his 
friends,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  distribution  map  labelled  “Prehistoric  Britain.”  The 
new  reader  is  not  to  assume  that  little  exists  in  Scotland  but  Cairnrapple,  Old  Keig  and 
Skara  Brae. 

In  jumping  to  “The  Celts  in  Britain  and  Their  Art”,  J.  M.  de  Navarro  carries  the 
reader  too  rapidly  forward  in  time.  Mr.  de  Navarro  fills  several  pages  with  the  academic 
argument  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Celts  got  to  Britain  in  the  late  Bronze  Age  or  in  the 
Beaker  stage.  Follows  a resume  of  how  the  La  Tene  period  began  on  the  Continent,  its 
division  into  four  phases,  and  its  British  equivalents.  Four  pages  are  devoted  to  de- 
scribing how  the  movements  spread.  Says  Mr.  de  Navarro  “among  this  welter  of 
A’s,  B’s  and  C’s,  to  say  nothing  of  P’s  and  Q’s,  the  reader  may  well  ask  what 
the  people  themselves  were  really  like.”  How  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reader 
has  stayed  the  course  long  enough  to  read  the  excellent  condensed  account  of  the 
development  of  Celtic  Art  in  Britain  that  follows  upon  so  much  erudition. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  “Roman  Occupation”,  Martin  Charlesworth  after  giving  us  a 
thumb-nail  sketch  of  the  occupation,  goes  on  to  try  and  solve  the  problem  of  whether  or 
not  there  was  a “legacy”.  Apparently,  part  of  that  legacy  was  unity.  The  Romans 
left  us  roads ; they  showed  us  how  to  establish  cities.  They  harnessed  water-power ; 
they  taught  us  the  art  of  cleanliness.  They  introduced  fruit  and  nut  trees  into  the 
country.  They  taught  us  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  flowers.  They  gave  us  Christianity 
But  they  left  only  a slight  impress  on  the  language.  Clearly,  we  owe  a great  deal  to 
the  Romans. 

Nora  Chadwick,  in  her  chapter  on  “The  Celtic  West,  considers  the  Celtic  period  to 
extend  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  centuries,  with  an  extension  to  the  eighth  and 
“even  to  the  ninth  when  we  come  to  discu.ss  the  Celtic  church.”  She  discovers  that  our 
debt  to  our  Celtic  ancestors  is  solely  intellectual  and  poetical  ; the  Celtic  period  in 
Britain  comes  as  our  first  Romantic  period. 

Peter  Hunter  Blair  considers  that  “The  Foundations  of  England”  began  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  invasions.  His  is  a clear  and  well-written  chapter.  But  he  repeats  the  old 
heresy  that  the  kings  of  the  dominant  Northumbria  advanced  their  territory  as  far  north 
a.s  Edinburgh.  Where  is  the  archaeological  evidence  to  support  this  assumption?  Our 
pictui-e  of  the  period  between  about  450  and  1066  has  been  considerably  broadened  by 
the  Sutton  Hoo  discoveries.  English  society  of  these  times  was  a farming  society  with 
the  village  hamlet  or  farm  as  its  unit. 

The  book  continues  with  a chapter  on  “The  Norman  Conquest”  by  Edward  Miller; 
and  ends  with  David  Knowles  gathering  up  the  threads,  adjusting  the  focus  of  the  glass, 
and  showing  .something  of  a pattern  where  his  predecessors  had  shown  details  in  “The 
Heritage  Completed”,  a chapter  that  should  encourage  the  reader  to  delve  again  into 
earlier  chapters. 

Altogether,  “The  Heritage  of  Early  Britain”  makes  pleasant  and  stimulating  read- 
ing, and  if  there  are  gaps  in  the  story  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  individual  contributors. 

H.  E.  K.-J. 

Journal  of  the  Cork  Historical  and  Archaeological  Societi/.  Vol.  LVI.,  No.  184.  July- 
December,  1951. 

This  issue  of  the  Cork  Journal  contains  an  account  of  the  excavation  of  an  Early  Bronze 
Age  Ring-Fort  at  Carrigillihy,  Co.  Cork,  by  Michael  J.  O’Kelly.  This  excavation  gives 
the  first  picture  of  life  in  Co.  Cork  in  early  bronze  age  times,  and  Carrigillihy  has  the 
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(liistinction  of  having  produced  the  first  pieces  of  prehistoric  pottery  of  any  kind  in  the 
south-west  of  Ireland.  In  “Contributions  Towards  the  Political  History  of  Munster, 
450-800  A.D.”,  Liam  0 Buachalla  discusses  the  sources  for  the  history  of  that  period. 
“The  O’Crowleys  of  Coill  t-Sealbliaigh”,  by  John  T.  Collins,  is  an  account  of  a family 
of  the  same  race  as  the  O’Connors  of  Connacht  which  settled  in  a stretch  of  country 
north  of  the  Bandon  river  e.xtending  from  Dunmanway  to  Enniskeane.  Sean  0 Coin- 
(lealbhiiin  in  “The  United  Irishmen  in  Cork  County — VI”,  continues  the  account  of  the 
movement  in  South  and  South-West  (lork.  An  interesting  article  on  “The  Hooded  Cloak 
in  Ii^eland  in  the  Nineteenth  Century”,  by  A.  T.  Lucas,  shows  that  the  hooded  cloak, 
which  now  survives  only  in  west  Cork,  was,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  standard  woman’s  outer  garment  over  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  Ireland.  A.  T.  Lucas  has  also  a paper  on  “Sucking  Obstacles  for  Young  Animals.” 
Seamus  Pender  describes  and  gives  the  text  of  a Sixteen-century  Deed  from  the  Water- 
ford Municipal  Archives. 

Journal  of  the  Galway  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society.  Vol.  XXIV.,  No.  Ill 
■and  IV,  1951. 

Michael  Duignan,  in  “ The  Moylough  (Co.  Sligo)  and  other  Irish  Belt-Reliquaries”, 
gives  documentary  evidence  of  enshrined  and  other  miraculous  Irish  belts.  When  certain 
details  of  the  ornament  and  construction  of  the  Moylough  “belt”  are  examined  it  may 
be  seen  that  they  are  appropriate  to  a belt-shrine  of  the  seven-eighth  century  and  it 
may  be  concluded  that  the  Moylough  “ belt  ” is  in  fact  the  enshrined  girdle  of  yet 
another  early  Connacht  saint.  “The  Town  of  Loughrea  in  1791”,  edited  by  Rev.  Patrick 
Egan,  C.C.,  is  a description  of  a large  wall-map  of  Loughrea  on  which  each  holding 
bears  a number,  the  marginal  reference  to  which  shows  the  name  of  the  occupier  followed 
by  columns  showing  (in  the  case  of  the  town)  the  extent  of  the  frontage,  the  depth  and 
the  area  of  the  allotment.  A.  T.  Lucas  has  an  interesting  account  of  the  making  of  Horse 
hair  Fishing  Lines.  Lord  Killanin  gives  a very  useful  list  of  the  National  Monuments 
of  County  Galway.  “Three  Patritian  Bishops  and  their  Sees  in  Airteach”,  Very  Rev. 
M.  J.  Connellan,  P.P.,  aims  to  identify  the  episcopal  sees  of  Telach/Tulach  na  gClocli, 
Telach/Tiilach  Liag  and  Cuil  Conalto  mentioned  in  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick. 
T.  S.  0 Maille,  Ph.D.,  concludes  his  “Place  Names  from  Galway  Documents.” 

Archiviwm  Hihernicum.  or  Irish  Historical  Studies.  Vol.  XVI. 

The  present  issue  of  Archivium  will  appeal  not  only  to  the  specialist  but  also  to  the 
ordinary  reader.  It  contains  a selection  of  documents  relating  to  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical 
Colleges  in  the  Low  Countries  in  the  17th  centui'y,  presented  by  l-lev.  Brendan  Jennings, 
G.F.M.  Rev.  Frederick  M.  Jones,  C.SS.R.  edits  a series  of  documents  dealing  with 
the  Collegiinu  Pastorale  Hibernicum  of  Louvain,  1624,  a little-known  Irish  College 
catering  for  the  education  of  priests  for  the  Irish  mission.  Miscellaneous  Papers,  edited 
by  Rev.  Catlialdus  Giblin,  O.F.M.,  deal  with  episcopal  and  other  appointments  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries.  In  this  issue,  as  an  appendix,  appears  Father  John  Brady’s 
“Catholics  and  Catholicism  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  Press”,  extracts  from  newspapers 
which  throw  an  interesting  light  on  the  Catholic  Church  during  the  Penal  days.  Father 
Brady,  however,  points  out,  in  the  preface,  that  this  collection  is  not  a history  of  the 
Irish  Church  in  the  18th  century,  if  only  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  the  more 
sensational  items  that  found  their  way  into  print. 

Beginning  in  Archaeology . By  Kathleen  M.  Kenyon.  London  : Phoenix  House,  Ltd. 
Price  12/6. 

Any  work  that  can  throw  light  on  how  to  begin  in  Archaeology  is  welcome  ; especially 
when  it  is  from  the  pen  of  one  whose  experience,  like  Miss  Kenyon’e,  has  ranged  from 
supervising  the  excavation  of  vast  ancient  sites  in  the  Near  East  to  the  exacting  task  of 
piecing  together  some  of  the  story  of  Roman  London,  by  excavating  beneath  the  founda- 
tions of  bombed  sites. 

We  may  therefore  expect  a lot  from  this  book,  and  in  some  measure  we  are  not  dis- 
appointed, though  its  limitations  are  many,  not  the  least  being  its  essential  Englishness, 
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often  a little  irritating  to  a reviewer  who  is  himself  remote  from  the  English  scene.  The 
author  has  a regional  outlook,  which  is  a pity,  because  this  slim  volume  could  have  been 
expanded  to  give  an  account  of  the  very  successful  work  now  being  undertaken  by  some 
specialists  who  are  not  of  English  nationality. 

The  reader  is  early  acquainted  witli  what  he  is  up  against  ; for  him  is  outlined  the 
vastness  of  the  subject,  and  a suggestion  is  given  of  the  great  diversity  of  studies  in 
time,  place,  and  approach  which  can  come  within  the  province  of  the  archaeologist.  The 
list  of  fields  of  archaeological  work  that  are  open  to  the  research  worker  is  almost 
frightening  in  its  scope,  and  perhaps  a little  unnecessary.  However,  plodding  on,  we 
discover  that  later  on  Miss  Kenyon  is  mainly  concerned  with  what  Miss  Kenyon  has 
been  doing. 

Miss  Kenyon  decides  that  there  is  no  one  answer  on  ‘‘How  to  become  an  Archaeolo- 
gist”. But  she  explains  what  is  to  be  expected  by  he  who  wants  to  make  a profession 
of  Archaeology.  Since  all  good  archaeologists  must,  perforce,  also  be  good  excavators, 
Mis.s  Kenyon  might  be  expected  to  go  into  the  n.atter  of  the  technique  of  fieldwork  in 
sit  widest  sense.  She  begins  by  stating  that  reading  is  no  substitute  for  experience 
gained  in  the  field  : then  she  providers  an  entertaining  sketch  of  the  principles  of  ex- 
cavation— on  what  to  look  for  on  a habitation  site,  for  instance.  It  is  a pity,  however, 
that  she  should  plunge  almost  immediately  into  a discussion  on  trenches — the  hallmark 
of  the  English  excavator.  Miss  Kenyon  generalises  by  saying  that  it  is  an  absolute 
principle  of  excavation,  which  allows  of  no  exceptions  at  all,  that  the  whole  area  must 
not  be  cleared  simultaneously  : standing  sections  must  be  left  at  frequent  intervals  from 
the  surface  down.  Such  generalisations  reveal  the  limitations  of  the  author’s  experi- 
ence. Obvious  difficulties  arise  when  stone  replaces  earth  as  the  main  constructional 
medium,  as  in  the  Celtic  north  and  west.  The  same  shortcomings  are  evident  when 
later  the  author  in  her  chapter  on  “Excavating”  passes  lightly  over  long  barrows  and 
tumuli  generally,  and  mentions  stone  circles  not  at  all. 

Miss  Kenyon’s  remarks  on  the  use  of  pick  and  shovel,  and  especially  on  the  use  of 
the  trowel,  are  often  surprising.  For  instance,  she  thinks  it  is  better  to  go  too  deep 
into  the  next  layer  than  not  to  go  deep  enough,  because  the  attribution  of  an  object 
from  a lower,  earlier  level  to  an  upper  one  does  less  harm  than  vice  versa.  In  these  en- 
lightened times  such  advice  sounds  farcical.  Are  we  to  assume  that  such  remarks  are 
a true  reflection  of  current  English  practice  ? Further  observations  by  Miss  Kenyon  on 
how  to  use  a trowel  would  excuse  any  beginner  from  blame  if  he  missed  an  occupation 
level  altogether. 

The  most  useful  chapters  in  this  book  are  those  devoted  to  recording  and  photo- 
graphy. A few  really  good  illustrations  might  have  been  of  help  to  the  uninitated. 
The  author,  might,  for  instance,  have  given  us  a close-up  of  her  work  on  Roman  London. 
As  it  is,  “Beginning  in  Archaeology”  presents  a subject  that  never  really  emerges 
through  the  dust  of  ages.  It  is  realised  that  the  author  has  made  a genuine  attempt 
to  guide  the  reader’s  footsteps  in  the  right  direction  : that  sometimes  he  is  enlightened  : 
but,  the  book’s  shortcomings  only  serve  to  show  that  the  present  was  not  a good  time 
for  the  author  to  rush  into  print. 

H.  E.  K.-J. 


Mourne  Country.  By  E.  Estyn  Evans,  Professor  of  Geography  in  the  Queen’s  University, 
of  Belfast.  Dundalk  : Dundalgan  Press  (W.  Tempest)  Ltd.,  1951.  Price  32/6.  pp.  226. 

Professor  Evans,  whose  Irish  Heritage  was  a pioneer  work  in  Irish  folklife  study, 
has  given  us  another  pioneer  work,  a regional  survey,  covering  almost  every  aspect  of 
a single,  compact  territory.  It  deals  with  all  the  expected,  and  a great  many  unex- 
pected, features  of  the  Mourne  district.  The  geographical  introduction,  essential  for  an 
understanding  of  the  area,  is  extremely  comprehensive  and  extremely  readable,  a happy 
lightness  of  touch  -safeguarding  the  exhaustive  from  the  laboured.  The  archaeological 
and  historical  chapters  which  follow  complete  the  background  for  the  description  of  the 
life  of  the  Mourne  ijeople  of  today  and  yesterday  which  forms  the  rest  of  the  work. 
Almost  every  phase  of  human  activity  is  covered  by  this  last  section,  the  greater  part 
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of  which  is  the  fruit  of  tlie  author’s  personal  researches  in  tlie  district.  Fanning, 
booleying,  fishing,  crafts,  houses  and  customs  are  some  of  the  subjects  which  have 
chapters  to  themselves,  the  treatment  of  all  being  full  of  the  freshness  and  liveliness 
which  only  personal  observation  can  give.  Of  the  many  local  activities  described  one 
of  tlie  most  interesting,  and  certainly  the  most  unusual,  is  the  “cultivation”  of  seaweed 
for  manure  in  Mill  Bay  on  specially  prepared  beds  of  stones  off  the  shore,  which  formerly 
covered  an  area  of  700  acres. 

A series  of  blessedly  uncluttered  maps  and  diagrams  supplements  the  te.vt  of  the 
geological  and  geographical  chapters  while  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  illustrated  by 
delightful  .sketches  of  everything  worth}'  of  illustration,  from  seaweed  species  to  heather 
besoms.  The  eight  colour  plates  of  facets  of  Mourne  scenery  are  very  fine  but  one 
wonders  if  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  omit  the  remaining  photographs  which  would 
be  e.vcellent  in  any  other  context  but  suffer  to  tawdriness  here  by  comparison  with  the 
meticulous  draughtsmanship  of  the  sketches. 

The  author’s  wide  scholarship  and  interests  which  enable  him  to  speak  with 
authority  in  so  many  fields  make  it  improbable  that  this  book  can  serve  as  a close  model 
for  similar  works  by  other  writers  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  example  will  lead  to 
the  production  of  further  region"!  studies  dealing  with,  at  least,  the  folklife  aspects  of 
their  several  districts.  Poorly  as  the  country  is  served  in  local  history  it  is  richly  so  in 
comparison  with  the  virtually  complete  lack  of  any  regional  works  of  even  the  most  in- 
formally economic  and  sociological  kind.  .One  can- think  of  a score  of  districts  in  Ireland 
with  even  stronger  claims  than  Mourne  to  monographs  planned  on  these  general  lines 
but  the  opportunities  for  producing  them  grow  each  year  steadily  less  with  the  dis- 
aippearance  of  so  much  of  the  distinctive  traditional  way  of  life  under  the  irre.=istible 
pressure  of  urbanising  and  standardising  commercialism. 

Professor  Evans  has  been  fortunate  in  his  publisher  who  has  provided  such  a 
spacious  and  impeccable  setting  for  his  text.  Mr.  H.  G.  Tempest  of  the  Dundalgan 
Press  is  to  be  congratulated  for  his  enterprise,  craftsmanship  and  vision  on  this  latest 
addition  to  his  series  of  magnificently  produced  books  of  permanent  cultural  value  to 
the  nation. 

.4  Pirfiira  Book  of  Ancient  Jliifish  Art.  By  Stuart  Piggott  and  Glyn  E.  Daniel.  Cam- 
bridge : At  the  University  Press.  12/6  net.  27  & i.x  pp.,  50  plates. 

To  emphasise  the  geographical  implications  of  the  title  the  publishers’  blurb  on  the 
dust  cover  says  “Seventy-three  pictures  of  treasures  found  in  Britain”  but  in  the  book 
we  find  ten  plates  and  portion  of  another  are  devoted  to  objects  found  in  Ireland. 

Photography  has  various  functions  in  relation  to  archaeological  and  artistic  material. 
It  may  provide  a plain  and  straightforward  record — nothing  much  less  could  be  done 
with  a gold  lunula  for  instance  and  little  else  is  profitable  in  many  cases.  By  selection 
of  angle,  by  use  of  light  and  shade  and  by  magnifying  detail  into  a whole  picture, 
photography  gives  dramatic  and  unexpected  results  and  frequently  sei'ves  to  reveal 
beauty  which  might  otherwise  pass  unnoticed.  This  selective  treatment  can  be  especially 
effective  when  applied  to  the  curves  and  swelling  forms  typical  of  ‘Celtic’  art. 

Both  techniques  have  been  used  in  this  book.  Some  of  the  illustrations  are  good 
photographs  of  objects  and  the  designs  on  them — excellent  records  helped  by  judicious 
lighting  and  careful  printing.  Other  objects — the  Torrs  parade-mask  and  Capel  Garmon 
fire-dog  for  instance — obviously  intrigued  the  authors  who  have  as  a result  given  us 
striking  photographs  of  special  a.spects  of  them. 

The  book  has  a pleasantly-written  and  simple  introduction.  The  pictures  are 
accompanied  by  short  but  adequate  descriptions  and  a list  of  references  gives  guidance 
a.s  to  where  the  reader  may  get  further  information  on  the  pieces  illustrated. 

The  compilers  of  this  collection  of  pictures — two  eminent  prehistorians — evidently 
enjoyed  their  task.  “We  do  not  expect  our  colleagues  to  agree  with  our  selection — 
because  it  is  not  theirs”,  they  state.  But  the  reader  will  enjoy  their  selection  and  can 
add  to  his  enjoyment  and  his  profit  from  the  book  by  attempting  to  make  a selection 
of  his  own. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

^Meetings  of  the  Society  were  held  as  follows  : — 

1.  — January  29th , 195'2. — Annual  General  Meeting  at  the  Society’s  House, 
Dublin,  at  8 p.m.  Chairman:  District  Justice  Liam  Price,  President. 
No  other  nominations  having  been  received  the  Chairman  declared  the 
following  elected  to  their  respective  offices  : — 

President — District  Justice  Liam  Price,  Fellow. 

Hon.  General  Secretary — A.  T.  Lucas,  Member. 

Hon.  Treasurers — John  Maher,  Member,  and  B.  J.  Cantwell, 
Member. 

Members  of  Council — Kev.  ]\I.  L.  Ferrar,  Member,  P.  Healy, 
Member,  and  J.  K.  W.  Goulden,  Member. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  Mr.  G.  B.  Symes,  Member,  and 
Mr.  E.  E.  Cross,  Member,  were  appointed  Hon.  Auditors  for  the  year  1952. 

In  recognition  of  conspicuous  services  rendered  to  the  Society  Dr.  Charles 
JIcNeill,  Fellow,  was  elected  an  Honorary  Life  Fellow. 

One  Fellow  and  eight  Members  were  added  to  the  Society’s  roll. 

The  Eeport  of  the  Council  for  1951  was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Journal. 

An  illustrated  Lecture  entitled  “ The  Land  of  Laoighis — A Native 
Principality  ” was  given  by  Miss  Helen  M.  Eoe,  Member. 

2.  — March  4tli,  1952. — Meeting  at  the  Society’s  House  at  8 p.m. 
Chairman  : Prof.  Sean  P.  0 Ei'ordain,  Vice-President. 

An  illustrated  Lecture  entitled  “A  set  of  Fifteenth  Century  Vestments 
from  Waterford  ” was  given  by  Miss  Catriona  MacLeod,  Member. 

3.  — April  22nd,  1952. — Quarterly  Meeting  at  the  Society’s  House. 

Chairman  : District  Justice  Liam  Price,  President. 

The  Eeport  of  the  Hon.  Auditors  for  1951  was  read  and  adopted. 

An  illustrated  Lecture  entitled  “ Some  Dublin  City'  Churches  ” was  given 
by  Mr.  H.  A.  Wheeler,  Member. 

4.  — May  VSth,  1952. — The  Summer  Quarterly  IMeeting  was  held  in  the 
Assembly  Hall  of  the  Vocational  Educational  School,  Athlone.  Chairman  : 
District  Justice  Liam  Price,  President. 

Three  Alembers  were  added  to  the  Society’s  roll. 

A paper  entitled  “ The  Siege  of  Athlone”  was  read  by  Mr.  Diarm.aid 
Murtagh.  Slides  illustrating  places  to  be  visited  on  the  summer  excursion 
were  shown. 
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5. — June  orJ,  195‘2. — Meeting  at  the  Society’s  House  at  8 p.m. 
Chairman  : Dm  Thomas  IE  Costello,  Yicc-Vresident . 

Mrs.  A.  K.  Leask,  Felloiv,  delivered  an  illustrated  Lecture  entitled 
“ Textile  rrinti)ig — Side  Lights  on  Eighteenth  Century  Industrial  History.” 

The  Society’s  spring  excursion  was  held  on  Saturday,  Api'il  5th,  1952. 
The  following  sites  were  visited  : Dunshaughlin,  Killeen  Church  and  Killeen 
Castle  (by  kind  permission  of  The  Kt.  Hon.  the  Eail  of  Fingall),  Dunsany, 
Tara  and  Eatoath.  The  party  numbered  116. 

The  summer  excursion  was  held  from  May  13th-17th.  The  following  sites 
were  visited  : Eoscommon  Abbey,  Eoscommon  Castle,  Tulsk  Abbey,  Eath- 
croghan,  Twyford  Cross,  Mount  Temple  Alote,  Gallen  Priory,  Uisneach, 
Castlestrange,  Durrow  Cross,  Eahan  Churches,  Clonfinlough,  Clonmacnoise, 
Clonfert,  Cloontuskert  and  Knockast.  Airs.  V.  E.  Upton  entertained  the 
party  to  tea  at  Coolatore  House  on  Saturday,  May  17th.  The  party 
numbered  sixty-seven. 
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